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THE DABISTAN, 


SCHOOL OF MANNERS. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE RELIGION OF THE SA DIK1VHS. 

These sectaries are followers of Mirny Urn. The 
people of Islam, " the true faith,” qualify Mmny- 

1 In the before nuoted Memoir of H.T. Colebrooke (ds. Hes ., vol. VII 
p. 342), we read, as taken from the account of Niirukah of Shuster, what 
follows: •• The Sadiki'i/ahs are a tribe of the faithful in Hindustan; 
“ pious men, and disciples of Sayyail Cabi ru ’ddin, who derived his 
“ descent from Ismail, son of Imam Jafcr. This tribe is denominated 
Sadikiyalis, by reason of the ‘ sincere' tsadik) call of that Sayyad. 
“ Although that appellation have, according to received notions, a 
“ seeming relation to Abu bekr, whose partisans give him this title; yet 
“ it is probable that the seel assumed that appellation for the sake of 
“ concealment However no advantage ever accrues to them from it : 

on the contrary, the arrogant inhabitants of Hind, who are Hinduis, 
" being retainers of the son of the impious Hind (meaning Hinda, the. 
■■ mother of Maviyeh), have discovered their attachment to the sect of 
Shiahs, and have revived against them the calumnies which, live hundred 
“ years before, they broached against the Ismifilahs. They maliciously 
v v. 111 . 



limn as “ the l,i:u\”' These sectaries call lliem- 
selvesalso Rnluimninh; as they gave toMusaylima the 
title of Rilun, conimiseralor ; they assert, that the 
words : B'lsmilla lurrclimtt nirrehim, “ in the name of 
“ the bountiful and merciful God,” relate to him, 
that is : a God is the merciful Musaylima. JVluham- 
med lvnil, the man so named, contracted friendship 
with the author of this work in the year of the He¬ 
jira 1055 (A. H 1645) at the holy sepulchre. • Alter 

charge them with impiety. Such is indeed their ancient practice. 

".—in short, nearly thirty thousand persons of this 

“ sect are settled in provinces of Hindustan, such as Multan, Lahore, 
“ Delhi, and Oujrtil. Most of them subsist by commerce; they pay the 
•• fifth part of their gains to the descendants of Suyyad Cabir, who are 
“ their priests: and both preceptor and pupil, priest and layman, all are 
■* zealous Shiibs.. 

It will be evident iliat the author of the Dabistan speaks of a sect 
which bears the same name, but which owns another founder and another 
Koran, although possessing some tenets common to other sects. 

1 Musaylima once professed (lie creed of Muhammed, before whom be 
appeared as one of the deputies sent by the tribe Henaifu, when they 
offered their submission to the prophet. But in A. D., 631 Musaylima 
declared himself a prophet in the country of Yamama, and gained a 
great number of followers; he dared even offer himself in a letter to Mu- 
hammed, as a partner of his prophetic mission, but received a refusal, 
with this address; “ From Muhammed, the Apostle of God, to Musay- 
“ lima, the Liar.” 

- , Mashhad, signifies properly any place where a martyr has 

been buried, and is particularly applied to the burying places of Imams, 
such as that of Kcrbela, near Kufa, before mentioned. But the town of 
Ids, in khorassan, has almost exchanged its proper name for that of 
Mashhad. “ sepulchre,” because the Imam Kisa, son of Mussa al Kha- 
dem, was buried near that place. Is it that which is meant above? Al- 
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some friendly intercourse, lie said: “ To a true lx- 
“ liever, it is necessary to acknowledge Musaylima as 
11 the bringer of the true intelligence and a prophet: 
“ and if one does not so, his faith is not the true.” 
For a confirmation of this assertion, he adduced as 
evidence some verses of the Koran, and said: ‘ ‘ Mu- 
“ saylima was in the divine mission a partner of the 
“ dignity of the prophetic asylum, Muhammed, in 
“ the same manner as Harun was with Moses. - ’ 
He further maintained : “Two prophets are required 
“ as being witnesses, and evidence wants two per- 
“ sons, and if there be more, so much the belter.” 
He then highly extolled his virtues and miracles, 
such as his calling the moon until she came down 
and before the eyes of his companions sat down on 
his lap; 1 as his going to dry trees, and praying so, 

though the author says 1 V 0 ). 11. (>. 364), that he was in 1053 (1643) in 
Lahore, which is about 1200 miles distant from Tus. his visiting, the same 
year, both towns, is far front impossible. In the same year, we find hint 
in Kirtptlr, in the mountainous part of the Panjab (ibid., p. 416), and in 
Kabul, which is on the roatl front Lahore lo Tus. 

' The moon acts a conspicuous part in the prestigious exhibitions of 
magicians. There appeared during the reign of Muhamnted Mahadi, the 
third khalif of the Abbasides, from the year of the He ira 158 to 169 
lA. D. 774-785), in the town of Nekhshab, in Khorassan, an impostor, 
called llakem ben Hashtim, whose surname was Sazindah truth, “ moon- 
“ maker.” Having hut one eye, he used to hide his deformity under a 
silver veil, or mask, whence he was called til Moktinntt , “ covered by a 
“ veil.” So concealed, he pretended nobody could bear the effulgence of 
his face, like that of God himself. At the head of a numerous party, lie 
was not w ithout difficulty reduced by the ruling Khalil. Hakent’s par- 



that they all became green ; as having, when a new¬ 
born child, given testimony of his prophetic gill, so 
that a class of noble persons professed their faith in 
liisdivine mission. That man besides said, that the 
Koran is Muhaimned’s miracle, by which he bound 
the tongue of emulation to all the eloquent men of 
Arabia; and in like manner the Almightv God sent to 
iMusavlima a book, which they call the first Fartth, 
“ separator this also became a binder of tongues 
to the eloquent; and no man, except Muhamined 
and M usa ylima, is capable of understanding these two 
books, the reading of whic h affords salvation in this 
and in the other world; but to expound them is a 
great crime. The Almighty God bestowed upon 
Musaylima the favor ofanother necessary and vener¬ 
able book,entitled “ the second Fariik,” to the com¬ 
mands of which it is indispensable to conform our 
actions. What Muhamined had revealed is all 
truth, and Musaylima, too, chose his way in that 
direction; if some precepts of the latter and his 
celestial book are c ontrary to the statements of Mu- 
bammed, it is because Musaylima survived Muham- 
med‘ upon whom be peace!), and cancelled some 

ticular mode of suicide will be adverted lo in a note at tire end of chap¬ 
ter VIII. 

1 Muhamined died on the 8th June, A. B. 632; Musaylima did not 
long survive him. He was killed, with ten thousand of his soldiers, under 
the reign of Abu-bekr, in A. I). 632 in a battle against Khaled, the son 
of Valid who was sent with an army against him. Although the party 



of them by the command of God, as in like maimer, 
during Muhammed’s life, some of his precepts have 
been obliterated. The man quoted from the hea¬ 
venly book of Musavlima the following words : 
“ Adopt tlie belief (0 men !) that our God is the God 
“ of the world, and know, that he is the Creator of 
“ the universe and of its inhabitants; that he is 
“ above the creatures, none of whom is like him; 
“ say not, that be has nobody; for it may be that 
“ he has a body, although not one like a bodv of liis 
“ creatures: hand, eye, and ear of God are men- 
“ tinned in the Furkan 1 which came from Muham- 
“ med; and what is stated in the first Fai uk, which 
‘ is the book of Musaylima, is all truth; but tin 1 
“ hand, the eye, and the ear of God are not like the 
“ hand and fool, and eye and ear of the creatures. 
“ Thus faith is required for an intercourse with God, 
“ and contemplation of the Creator; yet, whatever 
“ was found existing can lie seen, but the vision of 
“ the eye, and the want of it, ought not to be taken 
“ in a confined sense, as faith is to be entertained 
“ that God shows himself to his servants in whatever 
“ manner he wills. ’ The man further proceeded 
to say : “ Avoid discussions about antiquity, tra- 

of the new prophet appeared then crushed, yet we see by the account of 
the Dabistan, that its doctrine maintained itself as late as the seventeenth 
century of our era. 

1 hirkn'ii, separating, discriminating, is another name for the Koran: 
and signifies any sacred hook discriminating the right from wrong. 
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(iilion, and duration, and the evanescence or de- 
“ struclion of the world, because the world is the 
creation of God, and as to the last judgment and 
“ resurrection after death, attach your faith to them, 
“ and be confident that you shall be raised to life, 
and in that fix your thoughts, that it will be with 
“ the same or another body, in this or in another 
“ house, to heaven or to hell, to beatitude and re- 
“ pose, to recompense or punishment; attach your 
“ faith to this, and avoid diving too deep into it, 

‘ ‘ whether it will be in this or in another habitation ; 
“ believe in the angels of God, but say not that they 
‘ have wings and feathers, or that, although this 
“ form be not essential to them, they nevertheless 
“ show themselves in this form,and know that good 
“ and bad, fine and ugly, are existing; but do not 
“ say, that this is good and that bad ; for that which 
“ you call had may be good, and inversely: but 
“whatever is commanded, that do.” The man 
proceeded to say : “ In the lime of Muhammed no 
“ Iviblah was fixed: men turned their faces some- 
“ times towards Jerusalem, sometimes towards the 
“ Kabah of Mecca, and sometimes towards any 
“ other place After Muhammed, his companions 
“ established by force that Kabah should be the 
14 Iviblah After Muhammed it was ordered by Mu- 
‘ sayiima, that turning the lace towards the great 
“ altar, or any determined object, is impiety, and a 
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“ sign ol infidelity, because as no figure of whatever 
“ likeness from among living beings ought lo bo 
“ made a Kiblah, why should it be permitted lo 
“ make a Kiblah of a bouse? Further, at the time 
“ of prayer one may turn bis fare to whatever side 
“ lie chooses, provided it be with this intention: 
“ 1 address myself to thee, who hath neither side nor 
“ figure.” At the three daily prayers which Musay- 
litna has prescribed, the worshipper turns his lace to 
no particular side: so if he turned himself at midday- 
prayer lo the east, before sunset he prays towards 
the west; never towards a lived place, nor lo a fixed 
house, because this is infidelity. These sectaries 
do not call the Kabah 11 the house of God,” as the 
Almighty God has no house, otherwise he would 
have a body. They do not use the prayers of the 
Sunnites, as prayer with them is that which God 
has prescribed, and not that which the prophet 
likes. When they feel a desire to worship God, 
they read the divine Words, and then reassume their 
work; but in their prayer, they never pronounce 
the name of the prophet; because it is contrary to 
sound doctrine to mix the veneration of a creature 
with the service of God, and in the prayer nothing 
comes upon their tongue hut the word of God, not 
even the savings of the prophet. Moreover, this 
sect prays three limes a day ; for, ol the five pray¬ 
ers urtlrinl hi/ Miihiimmril , Musavlima, by God's com- 
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mand. dispensed will) the evening and morning 
prayer lo Sahdh .' his irife, who was a prophetess, 
and sent to the people as the reward of an excel¬ 
lent genius: this was one of the suitable favors of 
the Lord to Musaylima, who himself was a pro¬ 
phet, and his male, also a prophetess. 

As to what is said, that God commanded Iblis to 
adore Adam, and that, because he disobeyed, Iblis 
was expelled from the celestial court*—this tale is 
impious ; because God does not command prostra¬ 
tion before another object, nor induce any body to 
undue worship, as he did not create Iblis for the 
purpose of throwing men into error. In the second 

1 Thomas Erpenius, the translator of Elmacin, calls her Thegjazis 
( Hist. Saraeeniua , p. HI.; Iter true name was Sijah , the daughter of Haret, 
of the tribe of the Tairiiniiles, or Taalabites, according to Elmacin (loco 
citato). She declared herself a prophetess, and gained ascendancy in the 
country of Bahrein, along the south-western shores of the Persian gulf, 
and in almost the whole tract between Mecca and Bassora. She offered 
herself as wife to the new prophet, in Yamama, who married her, hut she 
soon abandoned him.—(Pee Abulfeda, vol. I. pp. 208, 209 ) 

2 We find in the Koran, chap. II. v. 28. the following passage: “When 
Illy Lord said onto the angels: 1 am going to place a substitute on earth, 
they said: Wilt thou place there one that will do evil therein, and shed 
blood? but we celebrate thy praise, and sanctify thee. Cod answered: 
Verily, I know that which ye know not.—29. And he taught Adam the 
names of all things, and then [imposed them to the angels, and said : 
Declare unto me the names of these things, if ye say truth.—30. They 
answered: Praise be unto thee; we have no knowledge but what thou 
teachost us, for thou art knowing and w ise.—31. Cod said: 0, Adam ! tell 
them their names. Cod said : Did 1 not tell you that I know the secrets 
of heaven and eartli; and know that what ye discover, and that which ye 
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1‘Yiriik, il is staled that Iblis does 1101 exist ; Lite 
Almighty God gave man free choice, and the lacultv 
of acting well or ill: wherefore lie takes account ol 
his good and had conduct. 

This sect also maintains that, for marriage, neither 
witnesses nor ceremonies are required; acquiescence 
and agreement of two persons in a retired place are 
sufficient. F urllier, although in the time of Mu ham¬ 
med ( the blessing and peace of God be upon him !) 
it was permitted to ask in marriage the daughter of 
relations, such as that of a paternal or maternal 
uncle, yet, after Muhammed, it was prohibited; like¬ 
wise, connexion between consanguineous individu¬ 
als, which was wont of old, became forbidden in 
Muhammed’s time. By Musaylima came the com- 

conceal?—32. And when he said unto the angels: Worship Adam; they 
all worshipped him. except Iblis, who refused,,and was puffed up with 
pride, and became of the number of unbelievers. — In Chapter VII. v. 11. 
God said unto him: What hindered thee from worshipping Adam, since 
I commanded thee? He answered; I am more excellent than he; thou 
hast created me of lire, and hast created him of clay.—12. God said : 
Get thee down therefore from paradise: for it is not fit that thou behave 
thyself proudly therein; get thee hence; thou shalt be one of the con¬ 
temptible.—13. He answered : Give me respite until the day of resurrec¬ 
tion.—V.14. God said : Verily, thou shall be one of those who are respited. 
— IS. The devil said: Because thou hast degraded me, I will wait for 
men in thy strait way.—lti. Then I will come upon them from before 
and from behind, and from their right hand and from their left, and thou 
shalt not (ind the greater part of them thankful.—17. God said unto him: 
Get thee lienee, despised, and driven far away; verily, whoever of them 
shall follow thee, I will surely (ill hell with you all. etc., etc. 

Snip’s Translation.) 
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inand of God to take to wife the daughter of one, 
between whom and the suitor not the least relation¬ 
ship is known. To contract marriage with more 
than one woman is not legal, hut if any one wishes 
more, he may take another on the condition of tem¬ 
porary cohabitation. 

To purify before prayer with sand or dust, when 
water cannot he had, is not right. 

When one possesses a slave, male or female, who 
is an unbeliever, this slave, adopting the true faith, 
becomes free without requiring the leave of his 
master. 

Whatever animal feeds upon filth which pollutes, 
this to eat is not allowable. Domestic fowls are 
not to be eaten, because they are winged pigs. 

Musaylima forbade to keep the fast of Ramezan, 
but instead of this he prescribed the fast at night, 
in such a manner that, from sunset to sunrise, no¬ 
thing may be eat nor drunk; and also abstinence 
from sexual intercourse. 

Moreover, he abolished circumcision, for avoiding 
resemblance with the Jews. He prohibited all 
intoxicating liquors, such as those produced from 
the palm-tree, opium, nuts, and the like. 

Muhammed Kuli used to read much in the second 
Fiiruk, the book of Musaylima, which, having col¬ 
lected, he recited, and said : this doctrine came to 
me from mv father and m\ ancestors, who enjoyed 



ihe noble society of Musavlima. lie said and en¬ 
joined that, after the birth of a son, the lirsl observ¬ 
ance is not to approach one’s wife; the woman and 
man ought to turn their mind to God, and if one 
cannot effect it, he ought at least not to see his wife 
but once a day. According to the second Fartik, it 
is allowable to have intercourse with another wo¬ 
man, inasmuch as it is another sort of contract. 
Mohammed Kuli said: “ I saw Musaylima repeat- 
“ edly in dreams, in which he disclosed what was 
“ unknown to me, and said: When by orders ol 
“ Abu-bekr, Musaylima underwent the death of a 
“ martyr, and other Khalifs were movers of this 
“ event, therefore the Almighty God made them 
“ suffer the curse of mankind ; in the same manner 
“ as he threw the Jews, on account of the murder 
“ of Jesus, into error and perdition. 

“ The murderers of Musaylima are liars and vil - 
“ lains, and so are the murderers of Said A1 Sha- 
“ hai Hamzah.”' 

1 Hainzah was an uncle of Muhammcd, and one of ihe first abettors of 
the prophet; lie was killed by a servant of the Habesbi race, called Vali- 
shi, in the battle of Bedr fought by Ulubanuned against the lvoreisli, in 
die third year of the Hejira (A. 0. t>A{); the same Vahslii killed .Mnsay- 
lima with the same spear with which he had pierced llamza.—(.1 bul- 
faila, vol. I. pp. (Id. 21.1). 



CHAPTER VIII. 


01 Till. IIEUGIOIN OB THE VA MADIA II AIVI) IJIANA , 

IN KOI R SECTIONS. 

Section 1 . Of tlio appearance of Ihe Individual Vahed,and an accounl 
of his person. 

Section II. Upon some of I ho tenets of Vahed. 

Section 111. Upon some of the sayings of Valu’d. 

Section IV. Upon certain customs, forms of speech, and traditions of 
this sect. 

Section I. — Of the appearance of the individual 
Vahed, and an accounl of his person. 

Vahed Mahmud was born in Masjuan, a village 
in the country of Gilan.' He was learned, active, 
abstinent, austere, and eloquent; he appeared in the 
year of the Hejira 000 (A. D. 1205 - 4 ).' It is said 


1 A country between the Caspian and Buxine seas. 

- Herbelot mentions (under the article Giogalhai Khan, p. 363) a Mah¬ 
mud, surnamed I'arabi, from his native place Tarab, near Bokhara, as an 
impostor, who by tricks and false miracles gained so many followers as to 
be able to seize upon the town of Bokhara, and to make war upon the 
Moghuls, in the year of the Hejira 630 (A. D. 1232). This date makes 
him a contemporary with the Mahmtid of our text, in which, however, 
nothing more is to be found for enabling us to identify the one with the 
other. Such was the terror which the name of Mahmud 'i'arabi inspired, 
that the Tartars, being led against his camp, were seized by a panic, and 
look to flight, in which many thousands of them were slaughtered by the 
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that when Muhammed’s hotly had attained a greater 
perfection, from it Mahmud arose: 

" We shall resuscitate thee in a place Mahmud 1 praiseworthy.' " 

The meaning of it is this: When in an elemental 
matter, the energy conjoins in such a manner that 
by it an exuberance results in the composition of the 
mineral form ; then it may happen that it assumes 
such a superior aptness as to invest itself with a 
vegetable guise; when its faculty and litness gains a 
further increase, then the animal vest adapts itself to 
a suitable shape, and becomes worthy, that the 
elemental matter, fitted for the dignity of a human 
constitution, converges to such an excellence as to 
manifest itself in the perfection of mankind. In this 
manner, the parts of the human body from the 
appearance of Adam were progressing in purity, 
until they attained the dignitv of a Muhammed, who 
is the top of the ladder. In this time, as the per¬ 
fection and purity advanced, Mahmud appeared. On 
that account it was said : 

“ From Muhammed is the flight to Mahmiid: 

“ As in the former there is less, and in the latter more (perfection).’' 


pursuing soldiers of Mahmud, whilst he himself had been killed in his 
camp, by a random shot of an arrow from the Tartarian army. Bui his 
death remained concealed, and his friends spread the rumor of his volun¬ 
tary but temporary disappearance. His brothers, Muhammed and Ali, 
were put at the head of the party, which was soon after overthrown by 
the Moghuls. 



And the words which the lord ol‘ the prophetic 
asylum, Muhammed, addressed to Ali: 

“ I and Ali proceed from one light; thv flesh is my flesh, and thy body 
“ is ray body.” 

ha ve this meaning: that the purity and energy of the 
bodily parts were collected in the prophets and the 
saints ; and from them the bodies of Muhammed 
and Ali were kneaded, in such a manner that the 
chosen parts of Muliammed’s and Ali’s bodies being 
conjoined and mixed together, the person of Mah¬ 
mud was formed. 

- 0 

Section li.— An account of some of their tenets. 
—The author of this book heard from a person who 
was one of the safd, “ pure” Durvishes, from the 
Durvish Bakai Vahed, from the Durvish Ismail, 
and from Mizza Taki, from Shaikh Latef ilia, and 
Shaikh Shahab, wdio belonged to the Imana, what 
follows: Any single person is a being which longs 
after earth; but other elements also exist with an 
abhorrence of earth. These sectaries consider the 
sun as the spirit of lire, and call it the Kabah of 
worship, the lire-temple of obedience to the holy 
being. Hakim Khakani says : 

“ 0 Kabah of the traveller of heaven, 

“ 0 zemzem, 1 sacred well of fire to the world.” 


1 Zemzem is the name of a famous well at Mecca. According to the 
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They hold the heaven Lo ho air, and the moon to 
he the spirit of water. They agree upon transmi¬ 
gration in the following manner : when a man dies 
and is buried, the component parts of his body 
manifest themselves in the shape of minerals or 
vegetables, until the latter become the food of ani¬ 
mals, or serve as aliment to mankind. These secta¬ 
ries subjoin: in the food may reside intelligence and 
action ; for the dispersed ingredients of a body are 
in the food; intelligence and action collect all in 

Muhammadans, it was fi rmed from llir source which God made appeal 
iu favor of Ismail and linear, his mother, whom Abraham drove from his 
house, and obliged to retire to Arabia. When afterwards the patriarch 
came to visit his banished son Ismail, and builtlhe square temple, called 
Kftbnh, lie bestowed upon him the possession of it and the surrounding 
country, since called Mecca. This place became an object of contest be¬ 
tween Ismail’s posterity and the Arabian tribe of Jorhamides. The latter, 
after having possessed themselves of it, were attacked by the former, bui 
before yielding it, they threw the sacred black stone, with the two gazelles 
of massive gold which an Arabian king had presented to the temple, into 
the well, and then completely filled it up. So it remained until the time 
of an ancestor of Muhammed, called Abdal mothleb; he was admonished 
by an heavenly voice tn clear the well, the situation of which was at 
the same time indicated to him. This was near the idols Assat and 
Neilab, which were first to be removed, in spite of their adorers, the 
Koraishitcs. The latter, having ceded the well, rlaimed to share the 
treasure which Abdal mothleb had found in it. file new contest was to 
be decided by Ebn Said, a famous prophet, who lived on the confines of 
Syria. Upon the way to him, through a desert, when both parties were 
dying of thirst, a fountain which sprung up beneath the foot of Abdal 
mothlcb’s camel brought about a reconciliation between them; the well 
was cleared; the treasure found was consecrated to the temple, which in 
after times gained so iih.cIi celebrity.— Rerhehit after Khnwlemir.) 



one place, where * they experience no dispersion, 
although the conformation of the body may he dis¬ 
joined ; whether in the producing of a mineral, a 
vegetable, an animal, or a man.*' They do not 
agree upon the existence of a rational unsubstan¬ 
tial soul. They know of no heaven without the 
elements, and believe the necessary original prin¬ 
ciple to be a point of earth. Instead of BismiUa 
hirrehma niirehim, “ in the name of the bountiful 
and merciful God,” they write “ hteittn ha nc fsctj 
“ ilia si la illali hit, “ 1 assisl myself of thy essence 
which alone is Godand instead of Ittijm kamsil- 
lah shmja, “ nothing is like it; ’ they say Ana nurkch 
alrnalm, “ L am the vehicle of him who explains the 
“ truth.” 


Section Ill.— Upon some of the savings of Va iied. 
—The Mizt'm, “ balance,” is a book which Vahed 
composed with many others; it is distinguished by 
the word miskh and “treatise;” and each naslth and 

1 In the translation of this obscure passage between the two asterisks 
(edit, of Calcutta, p 375, I. t7, 18} I followed the manuscript of Oude, 
which reads a little differently: ,_ «Sy Jj ijs.i SJ.ii ’!y 

t y c ' ' be, y 7, J It ' V k 
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treatise has a particular name. In the Mt'zan, which 
is reputed among the naskhs, it is staled, that the 
materials of the world existed from the very begin¬ 
ning, which signifies from the first appearance of 
afrad, “ rudimental units (monades?),” which are 
primordial, that is to say, the root of the before-said 
slate, until the time when these rudimental units, 
tempered together, became vegetables; thence rose 
animals, which are called dabtnh id ares, “ the rep- 
“ tiles of the world.” Thus it existed until man was 
formed. The first mentioned state might have 
extended to sixteen thousand years ; so that eight 
thousand years of the said number may be the period 
of Arabia, which is the superior, and eight thousand 
years the period of Ajern (Persia), which is the infe¬ 
rior period. In (he sequel, when the said world, 
which is the era of the first mentioned rudimental 
units, had been sc, constituted as to admit the form¬ 
ation of man; then the duration of life, comprising 
the period of man, was to be also sixteen thousand 
years ; of which eight thousand years should revolve 
for eight perfect prophets of Arabia, and other eight 
thousand years for eight perfect teachers of Ajem. 
Further, when the cycle of the two formations shall 
be completed, then the turn of the fundamental units 
is to reappear. After twice the said eight thousand, 
that is, sixteen thousand years, according to simple 
computation, when a perfect cycle of mankind and 

\. in. i 
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llte world, in sixty-four thousand years, 1 on condi¬ 
tions exterior and interior, manifest and hidden, 
shall have been completed, then an entire period 
shall have received the seal. 

Section IV. On certain customs, forms of speech, 
and traditions of this sect.— Mahmud has treatises 
and rules conformable to the law of the prophet; 
but he interpreted the Koran according to his own 
creed. Of his established customs are the following: 
One living in solitude is called tidhed, “ recluse.” a 

1 The period -of rudiment.il units, vegetables, and 


reptiles . 16,001) years. 

The period of mankind. .... 16,000 — 

Roth periods. 32,000 — 

Multiplied by. 2 — 

Total. 64,000 years. 


a It is not clear whether above is meant a hermit, or a monk of a 
distinct order. Monachism is not sanctioned by the strict rule of Islam, 
but it appears to be the natural spontaneous growth of Asia. In the 
first year of the Hejira (A. D. 622) forty-five citizens of Mecca asso¬ 
ciated with forty-five inhabitants of Medina in a sort of confraternity, and 
pledged themselves to community of property, and to a regular daily 
performance of religious practices in a spirit of penitence and mortifica¬ 
tion : they were called Sufis, of whom hereafter. Abu bekr and Ali formed 
and presided over similar congregations. The latter conferred the presi¬ 
dency of it, under the mysterious name of Khilafet, upon Hassan Bas'ri' 
( mentioned in vol. II. p. 389, note 1). Some of their successors deviated 
from the rules of this first establishment, and, in the course of time, a 
multitude of monastic orders were founded, each headed by a chief called 
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Praises are due to the man devoted to this state, 
whose whole life is spent in holiness, poverty, and 
retirement; who feels no inclination for connexion ; 
takes little, and no more than necessary, food; such 
a man will rise to perfection, and become a ‘ ‘ vahed,” 
attaining the divine dignity which leads to that of a 
“ teacher.” If the pious person feels himself in¬ 
clined to connexion with a woman, let him enjoy 
her once in his whole life; if he cannot otherwise, 
once in one year; if he requires more, once in forty 
days; if this be not enough, once in a month; if still 
more, once in a week. 

A vahed is reported to have given the following 
information: When one descends from the state of 
a man to the state of an irrational animal, or from 
that to a vegetable, or from a vegetable becomes a 
mineral; in this manner, by reaction of impressions 
and dispositions, he receives in each stale a mark 
( mahs), which he bears from formation to forma¬ 
tion : 

“ Fear the intelligence, of the believer, because he sees by the light 
“ of God.” 


Pit or Shaikh. One of the most celebrated orders was that founded in 
the year of the Hejira 37 (A. D. 657) by Uweis Kami , a native of Karn, 
in Yemen. The most distinguished in the Ottoman empire are thirty- 
two in number, founded between the years of the Hejira 149 and 1164 
(A. D. 776 and 1730). Three of them descend from the congregation of 
Abu bekr, and the rest from that of All.—("See Tableau general de VEm¬ 
pire othoman, tome 1V"’ C , t r " parlie, par il’Ohssnn, p. 617 et setj.) 
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Mahs' in the dictionary is interpreted “ a com- 
“ puter,” but in the idiom of this tribe it signifies 
(as just said) that every individual, in his disposition 
and action, bears a vestige of the disposition of a 
former state. It is a part of their persuasion, that, 
when an individual enters for the lirst time in a 
society, the name of whatever in the three kingdoms 
of nature he first brings upon his tongue, is sup¬ 
posed to be the ihsa, or “ mark,” that in a former 
state he had been the very thing the name of which 
had fallen horn his tongue. 

These sectaries hold, that pilgrims exercise the 
profession of cheats, wearing a garment marked 
with stripes, which they call the vest of Kerbala ; 
and that they practise but hypocrisy and deceit. 
When, according to their low disposition, they 
descend to the slate of brutes, they become animals, 
which theHindus call Galhari," squirreland when 
transformed into vegetables, they become striped 
pumpkins, or weak jujube-trees ; when they undergo 
the transformation into minerals, they are onyxes. 
In this sense this sect interprets the mahs, or 
“mark.” Lawyers and governors, who w ash 
hands and mouth, friends of while garments, be- 


< mahs and Lsa.! ihs a, are derived from the same root, 

has, “ making an impression;” ihs a is interpreted in Rich¬ 
ardson’s Diet., new edit.. “ numbering, computing.” 
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conic geese, which at every moment plunge their head 
into water ; in the state of vegetables, they assume 
the form of sticks for rubbing teeth, of reading- 
sticks, and of mats to cover the place of prayer; 
and in the state of minerals, they figure as hard 
stones, stones of sepulchres, and magnets. The 
glow-worms are torch-bearers, who, descending by 
degrees, came to take this shape. A dog, having 
been in his former state a Turk of the tribe Kazel- 
bash ,' and his crooked sword having become his 
tail, betrays his Turkish origin by coming forth at 
the call klmch: which in Turkish means “ forth.” 
These sectaries further say, that the iron by which 
a prophet or a saint has been killed, is that which 
acquires excellence. 

“ Saints, when they desire the voyage to the eternal kingdom, 

“ Desire from the edge of thy blade the takbtr , 2 ‘ magnifying 
“ ‘ exclamation.’ of death.” 

They also hold, that the Imam Hossain from stale 
to state descended from Moses, and that Yezfd (his 
murderer) descended from Pharaoh. Moses, in 
his time, drowned Pharaoh in the waters of the 
Nile, and obtained the victory over him ; but in the 
latter slate Moses, having become Hossain, and Pha- 

1 This Turkish word signifies “ red head,” and is applied by the Turks 
to the Persians, who, since the time of Ismail Soli, the founder of the 
present dynasty of Persia, wear a red turban with twelve folds around il, 
in honor of the twelve Imams. 

2 This consists in exclaiming “ Cod is greatest.” 



raoli, Yezid, (he latter did not give to Hossain the 
water of the Feral , ‘ ‘ Euphrates,” but with the water 
ol the sharp steel, deprived his body of life. 

These men further assert that, whatever sorts of 
minerals, vegetables, and animals are black, were 
formerly black-faced men, and whatever are white, 
were men with a white skin. 

These sectaries all venerate the sun, and profess 
that he is the Ki'blah, and the door of the Kabah 
facing the sun refers to this meaning, that the sun is 
the true Ki'blah; they have a prayer which they chant 
with their face turned towards the sun. 

They maintain that, when the period of Ajem 
takes place, men will direct their road to God, and 
they venerate these men, and hold human nature to 
be divine. Their salutation is: Alla, alia.. When the 
period ol Ajem is completed, men will remain, and 
they think that the men whom we venerate were 
superior in rank to those who now exist; on which 
account the latter continue to form idols similar to 
men, and worship them. The worship of idols will 
prevail, until the period of Ajem returns, and this 
will be its mode of continuance. 

Mahmud called himsell a Vdlicd, and declared 
himself to be the Mahdy promised, whose appear¬ 
ance was predicted by the prophet; he said, that the 
religion of Mohammed is cancelled, and (hat now 
(lie (rue faith is that of Mahmud : as was said : 



“ 'flic time is come; the accomplishment of sayings is Mahmud • 
“ Whatever reproach tie Arab threw upon Ajem, it is over.” 


Ilis disciples are dispersed in ihe lour quarters oi 
the world, and in the Avhole country of Iran a great 
number of them resides, hut they dare not make 
themselves known, because the King, now the in¬ 
habitant of heaven, Shah Abas, son of Shah 
Khodabendah Salavl, put many of them to death. 
The belief of the Mahnuidian is, that Shall Abas, 
when be had met Tarab and Kamal, who were per¬ 
fect Vahadis, and taken information from them, 
wanted to publish them as his own, and on that 
account killed them both. They subjoin that, al¬ 
though he had great pretensions, yet he never 
attained perfection ; because, on account of the 
world and ostentation, he bad destroyed the perfect. 
The author of this work heard from an Amin: 
“ Shah Abas was a perfect Amin, and killed whom- 
“ ever he did not find well founded in this creed. 
“ Thus, he admitted me to his society, and desired 
‘ ‘ me to remain in Is fahan; when 1 did not consent 
1 ‘ to it, he granted me the expenses of my journey to 
“ India.” It is said, that in these times Shah Abas 
came on foot to visit the place of Hossein s martyr¬ 
dom, that is, Kerhdla, where he said to Tarab: “ 1 
“ feel pain from my foot journey. ” Tarab an- 
swered: “ This is owing to the inconsistency of 
“ thy natural intellect; for if the Imam for whose 
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“ sake limit hast performed the journey joined God, 
“ why vseekest thou the nether place of his martyr- 
“ dom; and if he has not joined God, what hast thou 
“ to hope from him? Find thou a living Imam.” 
The Shah asked: “ Who is the living Imam?” The 
saint answered : 1.” The king replied : “ Well, 

*• I shall (ire a ball from a gun upon thee; if it 
“ takes no effect, I will follow thee.” Tarab gave 
this answer : “ Your Imam, Riza, died by the grain 
“ of a grape; how shall I resist the ball of a gun?” 
At last the Shah fired upon and killed him. As 
Kamal openly professed the creed of Tarab, the 
king associated him with the lalter.' 

It is reported, that one of the Imanas came to 
Hossein Khan, of Sham, and having converted him 

1 Shall Abbas I. has been already mentioned in a note (vol. II. p. 146). 
whore, according to sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia, the duration of 
his reign is stated to have been forty-three years; his age seventy; and 
the date of his death A. It. 1628; somewhat differently from Herbelot, 
who makes his reign forty-five, his age sixty-three, and the date of his 
death A. U. 1629. Abbas I , called the Great, on account of his mag¬ 
nificent buildings and his skilful interior policy, was very much at¬ 
tached to the religion of Ali, which was always, until our days, domi¬ 
nant in Persia ; his taking possession of Baghdad, Nudjef, Kerbelah, 
Ka-min, and Samerah, where the remains of Ali and his descendants are 
buried, was more agreeable to the Persians than the whole of his other 
conquests; dressed with the mantle of the saints of Arbeli, that is of 
Soli and Haidar, ancestors of the present Persian kings, Abbas was almost 
adored by his subjects. This renders the recital above, respecting his 
religious zeal, very probable. It will he remembered that this Shah sent 
sir George Shirley as his ambassador to lingland; and that king James I. 
dispatched sir Drodmore Cotton on an embassy to Persia, in 1626. 



lo his creed, lie heard the following speech from 
him: “One day, when during the Maheram they 
“ read the history of the martyrdom of Hossein, and 
“ he too (Hossein Khan) was weeping, Shah Abas 
“ said: ‘ You, why do you cry, as if it were the 
“ ‘ Shdmlus (that is to say, the natives of Sham) who 
“ ‘ did the action?' The answer was : ‘ We do not 
“ ‘ cry on account of Hossein : but because from our 
“ ‘ number also tine youths were hilled.’ ” 

“ With the same cye> with which you look on us, 

•• With the same eyes is it. that we look ou you." 

The Duniahs, a particular sect, so called in the 
language of the Imanahs, think slightly of Hossein. 
On account of their meanness, they made no pro¬ 
gress in the religion of Mahmud. Azizi, one of the 
Muselmans of Shiraz, told the author of this book in 
Lahore : “ I once reviled Mahmud; at night I saw 
“ him in a dream; he approached me with a light— 
“ ning-tlashing lace, and said: * Hast thou perused 
44 ‘ my works?’ 1 answered, * I have.’ He sub- 
“ joined : 4 Why dost thou speak abusively of me? 
“ 4 If thou perseverest in this manner, 1 will chas- 
4 4 4 tise thee.’ ” 

It is reported by the Vahadis, that Khajah Hafiz of 
Shiraz professed also this creed. As Mahmud 
dwelt a long time upon the border of the river liii- 
dares, the Khajah said : 

“ O zephir! when thou passest over the border ol lludares. 
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“ Imprint kisses upon the ground of that river, anti perfume the air 
“ with musk ” 

A person called Fakher eddin, who was one of 
this sect, gave the information that, according to 
the report of the Duniah, Mahmud threw himself into 
aqua fortis ; ' but this rumor is false, and proceeded 
from rancor. A great number of learned and pious 
persons, who were contemporaries of the founder 
of this sect, or lived soon after him, followed and 
professed his doctrine. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Or TIIE RELIGION or THE RoSHENIAN : IN THREE SECTIONS. 

Sect. 1.—Of Hit' appearance of Miyan Bavezid, and somo of his 
sayings. 

Sf,i:t. II.—Some account of his proceedings. 

Sect. III.—Ac :ounl of his sons. 

Section 1.—Of the appearance of the lord Miyan 
Bayezid. 


1 This was tin: manner of death chosen by Mokanna, in the year of the 
Hejira 863 (A I). 776). This upstart prophet (see note 1, p. 3), being 
pent up in a mountain-castle by the forces of the khalif Mohadi, without 
hope of escape, poisoned the garrison and his family, and then plunged 
into a vessel full of aqua lortis, which consumed every part of his hotly 
except Ids hair lie hoped that, from ids disappearance, he should be 
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In the llalnanu li, a li ue work from Bayezids pen, 
it is stated that the lord Mhjdn Bayczid Ansdri was 
the son of Shaikh Abdullah, who descended in the 
sevenih generation from Shaikh Sirdj-cddin Ansdri, 
and that, in the latter time of the dominion of the 
Afghans, he was horn in the town of Jalendher in 
the Panjab.' A year after this event, the blessed 
lord Zahir-cddin Baber Padshah , having obtained a 
victory over the Afghans, conquered Hind. In the 
history of the Moghuls it is recorded that, in the 
year of the Hejira 952 (A. D 1525) • the blessed lord 

supposed to have been taken up to heaven One of his concubines, who 
by concealment had cseaped destruction, and had seen every thing, re¬ 
vealed what had taken place; but many of bis followers continued to 
believe in his divinity and future reappearance. 

1 shall here remark, that destroying human bodies by means of aqua 
fortis is an ancient practice, mentioned in the Desatir (Kngl. transl., p. 
29), and accounts for tile fact of so many funeral urns being found in 
Asia without ashes in them. 

1 Ansar signifies “ protectors, defenders,” and is a word particularly 
applied to the citizens of Madina who assisted Muhammed when he was 
obliged to fly from Mecca. Herbelol mentions as one of the most illus¬ 
trious who bore this surname A bid Abbas Ah me, I ben .llnlallah, without 
the date of his birth or death, a Spaniard who wrote a Commentary upon 
the Modllakat, or poems suspended in the temple of Mecca; another 
who wrote upon physiognomy; and a third who composed a treatise upon, 
coffee. The last was, according to Silvestre de Sacy (see Chreslom. tir., 
t. I. p. 441), originally from Madina, a native of Jejireh, and wrote in the 
year of the Hejira 966 or 996 1 A. 1). 1!>S8 or 1587). The family and native 
place of the above-mentioned Ans'ari, were in the I’anjah, although his 
ancestors might have coino from Arabia. 

• This was in 1526.— See vol. II. p. 219.) 
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Baber Padshah defeated Ibrahim Khan Afghan. In 
the before-said Halnameli is to he found that the 
mother of Mi'yan Bayezid was called Banin, and that 
the father of Banin and the grandfather of Ahd ullah 
were brothers, and had their residence in the town 
of Jalendher. Mi'yan Bayezid was born in this place. 
The father of Abdullah asked Banin, the daughter 
of Muhammed Amin, in marriage for his son Abd 
ullah. The father of Bayezid Abd ullah resided at 
Kam'garam, which is situated in Kohislan (the hilly 
country) of the Afghans. 1 When the conquests of 
the Moghuls began to extend, Banin also came with 
Bayezid to Kam'garam. Abd ullah had no liking 
for Banin, on which account he repudiated her; 
and Mi'yan Bayezid experienced many sufferings 
from the enmity of another wife of Abd ullah, and 
from the son of the wife of Yakub, besides the care¬ 
lessness of his lather. 

It was the custom of Miyan Bayezid that, when¬ 
ever he went to tend his own field, he took care also 
of the fields of others, and guarded them. From 
his infancy he felt a disposition towards the first 
cause, so as to investigate—” the heavens and the 
“ earth are here; but where is God?” When 
Khajah Ismail was blessed in a dream by a revela¬ 
tion, he devoted himself to austere practices of 


1 The district til' Kanigaram is on the borders of Kandahar. 
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piety, and many persons who partook in his exer¬ 
cises, derived benefit from them. Bayezi'd wished to 
become his disciple; but Abd ullah forbade it, say¬ 
ing : “It is a disgrace to me that thou shouldst be 
“ the disciple of the meanest of our relations; go 
‘ ‘ to the sons of Shaikh Bahd-cddm Zakina.’ ’* Baye- 
zi'd replied : “ The character of a Shaikh is no inhe- 
“ ritance.” Finally, Bayezi'd was called by a myste¬ 
rious influence to sanctity, and passed through the 
gradations of sherldt, “ external law;” hakikel, “ re- 
“ ality mdrifet, “ true knowledge;” kurbet , 1 ‘ prox- 
“ imity vdsalct, “ union;” and sekunat, “dwelling 
“ in God.” Many men joined him, at which the 
envious were vexed, and he invited to him the 
crowd which had not attained the same degree. 
With Bayezi'd lineage obtained no respect, but only 
knowledge and virtue were valued, as 

•• Paradise belongs to the servants of God, let them 
Be habshts, negroes,’ and hell is for the depraved, 

“ Let them be saids of Koresh extraction.” 

He saw God manifest: 

“ Peradventure you may see your God made manifest.” 


1 This Shaikh was born A. D. 1169, in Kot-Karor, a town in Multan. 
After having travelled, and acquired celebrity as a saint, he returned to 
Multan, where he made a great number of disciples. His posterity 
preserved the fame of their ancestor to the times of Bayazid.—(See Mi- 
moire sur la Religion musetmane dans Unde, par M. Garcin de Tassy, 
P-98.) 
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Anti lilt; order was given to Bayezi'd to say: 

“ I have seen thee by thee; 1 have heard thee from thee.” 

God said to him further : 

“ The disgrace of this world is lighter than the disgrace 
“ Of thy future world; haste towards what is good; be slow 
“ Towards what is bad.” 

And the Lord God announced to him: 

“ I have established as duties the exterior and the interior worship 
•• the exterior worship as a duty for acquiring knowledge, and tin 
“ interior worship as a perpetual duty.” 

Bayezi'd was perplexed : “ Il l offer prayers J am 
“ an idolater, and if 1 neglect them i am an infidel; 
“ for it is said : 

“ ‘ The offering of prayers is idolatry, and the neglect of them 
“ infidelity.” 

Then the < o torn and arrived: Perform the pray- 
“ ers of the prophet;” he Risked: “ What prayers 
“ are these?” The Almighty God said: “ The 
“ praise of the Divinity.” Afterwards he chose this 
prayer, as it is said : 

“ The worship of those who are attached to the unity of God is, before 
“ men, like the worship of worshippers; but before God, it participates 
“ in the object of worship itself.” 

Bayezi'd devoted himself so much more to secret 
practices of piety, about which the prophet has said: 

“ The best remembrance of God is secret remembrance, and the best 
“ food is that which is sufficient.” 

And again; 

•• Remember yout God morning and evening; and be not one of the 
“ negligent.” 



His friends saw in a night dream, and he himself 
heard the voice, that Bayezi'd should be called Miyan 
Roshm, and he obtained eternal life, according to 
the words of God : 

“ Say not of hint who is slain in the way of the Lord, that he is dead, 

but that he is alive; but you cannot distinguish the deaf, the dumb, 
" and the blind; nor can they reply to you; for they are deaf in hearing 
“ the truth, dumb in speaking the truth, and blind in seeing the truth.” 

He made himself free of fhe crowd of such de¬ 
scription; and frequently divine inspiration came 
upon him. Now, according to the prophetic saying: 

“ Inspiration is a light which descends into the heart, and displays the 
“ real nature of the things according as they are." 

And Jabrii also descended to him; we read in the 
Koran: 

“ I send down angels and the spirit, at my pleasure, on whomsoever 
“ 1 please among my servants.” 

God Almighty elected him also for an apostle, and 
conferred upon hin; the gift of prophecy: 

“ 1 have sent none before thee, excepting those persons who have 

received revelation.” 

The lord Miyan Ilbshen, that is, Bayezi'd, was ex¬ 
tremely righteous in his conduct, as it is said: 

“ When God intends the good of one of his creatures, he gives him an 
“ admonisher in his spirit, and a restrainer in his heart; so tbal, of his 
“own accord, he admonishes and restrains himself.” 

Miyan Roshen, that is, Bayezi'd, said to the 
learned : “ What says the confession of the faith?” 
The reply was: ‘ We hear testimony that there is 
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“ uo god but God;” that is: A\e testify that there is 
no god worthy to be worshipped hut God Almighty. 
Miyan Bayezid said : “ If one is not acquainted with 
“ Lord Almighty, and says : ‘ I am acquainted with 
“ ‘ him, ’ he is a liar ; as it is said : 

“ He who secs not God, knows not God.” 

Moulana Zakaria said to Miyan Bayazid : “ Thou 
“ sayest that thou art acquainted with the heart, 
“ and thou prodaimest thyself the master of open- 
‘ ‘ ing the hearts; give me information of my heart, 
“ and if this proves to be true, I shall then place my 
“ confidence in thee.” Miyan Roshen Bayaz d re¬ 
plied : “ I am the master of opening the hearts ; but 
“ there is no heart in thee; if thou hadst possessed 
“ a heart, I should have given thee inlbrmation 
“ about it. ” Then Moulana Zikeria declared (to 
those about him): “ Kill me (irst; if a heart comes 
“ forth from my body, then put Bayazid to death, 
“ and if none appear, then let him be safe.” Miyan 
Bayazid said: “ The heart which thou mentionest 
“ will come forth if a calf, a kid, or a dog be killed; 
“ but that lump of ilesh is not the heart. The 
“ Arabian prophet says: 

“ The heart of the faithful is more elevated than the ninth or etnpy- 
“ rean heaven ; and more spacious than the extent of the ninth heaven (the 
“ throne of God).” 

“ And again: 

“ Hearts bear witness of hearts.” 



Moulana Zakaria said to him: “Thou takest thy- 
“ self for a master of opening the tombs; let us go 
“ together to a burying ground, that the dead may 
‘ ‘ converse with thee.” Mi'yan Bayezi'd replied: “If 
“ thou didst listen to the voice of the dead, I should 
‘ 1 not call thee an infidel. ” The author of this work 
observed to Mi'yan, who was attached to the Roshi- 
nian persuasion : “If, instead of these words, the 
“ lord Miyan had said: When I hear your voice, 
“ it is the voice of the dead, and proceeds from the 
“ toinb of the corporeal members, it would have 
“ been better.” Being pleased with this observa¬ 
tion, the Mi'yan w rote dow n upon the margin ol the 
Halnameh, that this also is the speech of the lord 
Mi'yan. The Mobed says: 

“ Between our friends we saw and we gave 
“ To the searchers of the road a mark w ithout a mark.” 

Then the learned said to Mi'yan Bayezid: “ By 
“ what word or deed of thine shall men believe in 
“ thee?” Miyan Roshen Bayazid replied: “Let 
“ there be one of your number, the best and ablest, 
“ who applies to science and practises devotion; let 
“ him join me, and according to my direction per- 
“ form exercises of worship and piety; if he find a 
“ superior advantage, then believe in me.” 

A person named Malik Mirza said: “ 0 Bayezi'd, be- 
“ ware of arrogant speech, and call not men detest- 
“ able; whoever likes, may follow thy path, but if 



“ li (loos not like il, let him remain a wav from i(.” 
Miyan Roshen Bayezi'd answered: “ l will propose 
“ a simile: if in a house which should have but one 
“ door, a great number of persons had fallen asleep, 
“ and in that house fire had broken out; if by acci- 
“ dent one person should be awake, ought he to 
“ awake the others, or not?” His adversaries said : 
“ 0 Bayezi'd, since God Almighty has charged thee 
“ with his orders, declare, ‘ Jabriyil descended to 
“ ‘ me, and I am the Mahdibut call not the people 
“ infidels and detestable.” 

Miyan Roshen Bayazid did not think it right to 
eat of the ilesh of an animal killed by a person whom 
he did not know, and who did not adhere to the 
rule of the unity of God. Bayezi'd knew that: 

“ A worldly wise man, before man, is living, but before God, dead ; 
“ his form is like the form of a man, but his qualities like the qualities 
“ of beasts; whilst a man, knowing God, is living before God; his form is 

like the form of a man, and his qualities are like the qualities of the 
“ merciful God.” 

Bayezi'd said to his father Abd ullah : “ The Ara- 
“ bian prophet has declared : 

" Sheri at, ‘ the law, ’ is like night; Tan'kat, * religious rule, ’ is 
“ like the stars; Hukiket, ‘ the truth,’ is like the moon; and M&rifet, 
“ ‘the true knowledge,’ like the sun; and nothing is superior to the sun.” 

Miyan Bayezi'd Roshen said: “ The matter of the 
“ law rests upon the live fundamental principles of 
“ the Muselmans. ‘ 


1 These are: 1. the profession of the faith; 2. the stated prayers; 3. 



Pronouncing the words of the lailh, ;md joining 
to the words the belief in their truth; these are 
the actions of the law. The tasbih, “ rosary;” the 
tahlil, “ praise of God;” the being constantly em¬ 
ployed in the verbal commemoration of the attributes 
of God ; the guarding of the heart from temptation: 
this is the business <>f tarikat, “ religious rule.” 

To keep the fast of the month Ramazan, and to 
abstain from eating, drinking, and sexual inter¬ 
course; this is the business of sheridt, “ the law.” 
Fasting beyond the demands of duty; not filling the 
belly, but training it to a scanty diet -, and re¬ 
straining the body from what is bad: this is the 
business of tarikat. 

The Zacat, “ stated alms,” and the giving of the 
tithe, is the business of sheridt; but the distribution 
of food and raiment to the fakirs and performers ol 
lasts, and the taking by the hand the distressed, is 
the business of tarikat. 

To perform the circuit around the house ol the 
friend of God, 1 and to be free from wickedness, and 
crime, and warring, is the business of the sheridt; 
but to perform the circuit of the house ol the iriend 
of God, to wit the heart,' to combat bodily propen- 

religious fasting; 4. ffaj, “ the pilgrimage;" 5. Zacat, “ the stated 
“ alms.” 

1 Abraham, the supposed builder of the Kabah. 

- We find in the fifth sermon of Sadi; *• lie who travels to the Kabah 
on foot makes the circuit of the Kabah; but he who makes the. pilgrimage 



sides, and to worship the angels, is the business of 
lartkal. 

To meditate constantly on the Almighty God, to 
place confidence in the instructions received, to dis¬ 
card from the heart the exterior veil, and to fix the 
view on the perfection of the celestial object of our 
affection: this is the business of hakikat, “ truth.” 

To view the nature of God with the eye of the 
heart, and to see him face to face in every mansion 
and on every side, with the light of the intellect, and 
to cause no injury to the creatures of the All-Just: 
this is the business of mdrifat, “ true knowledge.” 

To know the All-Just, and to perceive and com¬ 
prehend the sound of the tasbih, “ rosary this is 
the business of kurbet, “ proximity to God.” 

To choose self-abnegation, to perform every thing 
in the essence of the All-N.ourisher, to - practise 
renunciation of all superiluities, and to carry in one’s 
self the proof of the true sense of the divine union : 
this is van aid, “ union with God.” 

To annihilate one’s self before Deity absolute, and 
in God to be eternal and absolute ; to become one 
with the unity, and to beware of evil: this is the 
business of touhid, “ coalescence with God.” 1 

To become an inmate and resident, to assume the 

of the h'abab, in his heart, is encircled by the Kabah. — ( Transact, of 
Lit. Soc. of Bombay, vol. I. p. 151.) 

* We see here the fundamental ideas of that mysticism which was 
formed into i particular system by the Sufis, of whom hereafter. 



attributes oi God absolute, to divorce from one’s own 
attributes: this is the business of sacunat, “ in-dwell- 
“ ing in God,” and there is no superior station 
beyond sacunat. 

The terms kurbat, vas aid, vahed, and sacunat are 
peculiar to the style of the lord Miyan Roshen Baye¬ 
zid, who places them higher than sheridt , terikat, and 
mdrifat. 

At that time it was the custom, when friends had 
been separated and met again, on meeting, their 
first inquiries were about the health, wealth, and 
children of each other. But the friends of Miyan 
Roshen Bayezid first inquired about each other’s 
faith, religious thoughts, zeal, love, and knowledge 
ol the All-Just, and afterwards about their health 
and welfare. When they made inquiry about any 
other person, it was in the following manner : 
“ How is he with respect to religion and faith ? 
“ does he keep the affection of the friends of God?” 
and in these things they rejoiced. The words of 
the prophet are: 

“ Verily, Cod does not regard your forms nor your wealth, 

“ But he regards your hearts and your actions." 

Miyan Bayezid, in his early years, used to con¬ 
form to the five fundamental principles of the Mu- 
selman faith, such as the confession of faith, to say 
prayers live times a-day, and to keep the fasts; but 
as he was not possessor of a sufficient estate, it was 
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not necessary for him to give the staled alms, lie 
was desirous to perform the pilgrimage, but he was 
then loo young for it, so it was postponed until he 
attained the truth of his religion. The words of God 
Almighty are: 

“ Verily, 1 am near to mankind, nearer than their own necks; there is 
“ no separation between me and mankind; and I am one with mankind; 
“ but mankind know it not: nor can a man attain the knowledge of me, 
“ unless by the means of the assiduous perusal of the sacred volume, and 
"• not by much travel ol the feet; but he may attain the knowledge of 
“ me by ardent meditation, and, by obedience, a man becomes perfect.’’ 

Thus far from the llal-nameh of Miyan Bayazid. 


Section II.: an account of the histokv of the loud 
Ml V AN Ro SIIEN Ba Y \Z 1 D. 

Bayazid felt himself a prophet, and invited man¬ 
kind to religious austerity; he caused them to say 
prayers, but indicated them no determined quarter 
to which they ought to turn, as the sacred text says: 

r 

“ Wherever you turn, you turn towards Cod.” 

He said, religious bathing in water is not neces¬ 
sary; for, as soon as the wind blows upon us, the 
body is purified ; inasmuch as the four elements are 
equally pure. He said, whoever knows not himself 
and God, is not a man ; and if lie he hurtful, he may 



be accounted to have the nature ol a wolf, tiger, ser¬ 
pent, or scorpion. The Arabian prophet has said : 

“ Kill a harmful creature before it causes harm.” 

II such a person is well-behaved, and says pray¬ 
ers, he has the disposition of an ox, or sheep, and 
to kill him is lawful. On that account he ordered 
his self-conceited adversaries to be killed, as they 
were to be regarded as brute beasts; thus it is stated 
in the Koran: 

“ They are like brute beasts, nay worse.” 

lie said: whoever does not know himself, and has 
no notion of eternal life, and everlasting existence, 
is dead, and the property of a dead man, whose heirs 
are also as the dead, reverts to the living. On that 
account he ordered also the killing of the ignorant. 
When he found a Hindu knowing himself, he valued 
him higher than a Muselman. He and his sons prac¬ 
tised for some time highway robbery. Of the wealth 
which he took from the Muselmans and others, lit 1 
deposited the fifth part in a store-house, and when 
it was wanted, he distributed it among the most 
deserving people. He and his sons kept themselves 
all remote from adultery, lewdness, and unbecoming 
actions, as well as from despoiling the Unitarians of 
their property, and refrained from using violence 
towards those who saw but one («od. 

He composed a great number of works in the 
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Arabic, Persian, Hindi, and Afghani, 1 languages. 
The Maksud al Mumenin , “ the desire of the right 
‘ 1 believers,” is in Arabic. They say, that the All-just 
God conversed with him without the intervention of 
Jabril. 2 He composed also a book entitled Khdir- 
al-bidn, “ the good news, or the gospel,” and this in 
four languages: the first in Arabic, the second in 
Persian, the third in Hindi, and the fourth in Pashtu, 
that is, the Afghani language: the same purport is 
conveyed in the four languages. The address is from 
the All-just All-mighty God to the lord Bayezid, 
and this they believe a work of divine inspiration. 
He is also the author of the Hdlndmeh, in which he 
has given an account of himself. 

The most astonishing circumstance therein is, 
that he was an illiterate man, and yet expounded 
the Koran, and uttered speeches full of truth, so that 
learned men were astonished at them. 

It is said that Bayezid received the divine com¬ 
mand for the destruction of those who know no 
God. Three times the all-just God had given him 
the order, and he put not his hand to the sword; 


1 Bayezid Ansari is said to have been the first author who wrote in the 
Pashtu , or Afghan language. 

2 It is by mistake, it appears, that we find 

in Doctor Leyden’s translationThe All-just addressed him through 
“ Miyanji Jabrayil." and the note referring to this passage is not 
applicable to it. 
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bul when it was repeated, unable to resist, he girt 
himself for the war against the infidels. 

Bayezid was contemporary with the lord Mirza 
Muhammed Hakim, the son of the lord Humayun 
Padshah. The author of this book has heard from 
Mirza shah Muhammed, surnamed Ghazni Khan, 
the following account: “ It was in the year of the 
“ Hejira 949 (A. D. 1542-5), that Miyan Roshen 
“ gained strength and established his sect. My fa- 
“ ther, ShdhBaighkdn Arghiin, surnamed Khan-Dou- 
“ ran, said, he saw Miyan Bayezid before his rising 
“ in rebellion, when he was brought to the court of 
“ Mirza Muhammed Hakim, and the learned were 
“ confounded in the dispute with him, wherefore 
“ they let him take his departure on equitable 
“ terms.” 1 In the beginning of the year of the 

1 Bayezid, after having obtained the adherence of several tribes of the 
Afghans, establishad himself in Hashtanagar, “ eight townships," in the 
middle of Pokhtanga, or Afghanistan, perhaps the country of the ancient 
Aspagani, mentioned by Pliny, and took his residence at Kaleder, in the 
district of Omazei, where he founded a city. From thence, under the 
title of Pir rosha'n, “ master of light,” he issued proclamations to in¬ 
crease the number of his followers. Having become formidable to the 
government of the Moghuls, ATahsan khan ghazi, a chief of great merit, 
by a sudden irruption into Hashtanagar, seized the person of Bayezid, 
and carried him to Kabul, where, although at first subject to insult, he 
owed his release to the intercession of some influential persons, favorably 
disposed towards him. He then retired to the mountains of Totee, and 
further to those of Tirah, perhaps the district of the ancient Thirai , 
mentioned by Arrian. Such was soon the new increase of his forces, that 
he dared proclaim his project to overthrow the power of the emperor 



Hejira 994 (A. I). 1585-6) the intelligence of the 
death of the lord Mirza Muhamraed Hakim reached 
from Kabul, the ear of the Lord, dwelling in the 
ninth heaven. The sepulchre of Bayezid is at Bha- 
takpur, in the hilly country of the Afghans. 


Section III.: upon the transactions or the sons or 
hie loud Mi y an Bayezi I). 

Omar Shaikh Kamal eddin, Nur eddin and Jelal 
eddin were the sonsof Bayezid/and he hadadaugh- 
ter, Kamal Khatun. After the lord Miyan Jelal 
eddin succeeded to his father’s dignity, and acquired 
a very great power; he never deviated from the pre¬ 
cepts of the lord Miyan ; he was just, and an adherer 
to rule, and girt with energy and activity. In the 
year of the Hejira 989 (A. D. 1581-2), when the 
standards of majesty of the lord (now an inhabitant 
of the ninth heaven), that is, of Acbar Padshah, re- 

Akbar. He descended into the plains of Ningarhar, sacked and burnt 
the country, but was overtaken by Mahsan Khan, and his army routed: 
he himself escaped with great difficulty, and died soon after, from the 
fatigues of his flight: he was buried at Hashtanagar.—(See on thelioshe- 
niah sect and its founder, Asiat. Res., vol. XI. p. 387 et seq., by J. Ley¬ 
den, M.D.) 

1 According to Akhun Derwazch (of whom hereafter) llayazid had live 
sons. Khair eddin is placed between the last mentioned above. 



turned from Kabul to tbe firm seal of government 
(Delhi), he (Jelal-edJin) came to his presence, hut 
after some days he took to flight. In the year of 
the Hejira 1000 (A. D. 1591-2), Jdfer Baig Kazvini 
Bakhshl, who was honored with the title of Asfa- 
khani, was deputed for the destruction of Jelal eddin 
Roshni, whom the blessed Jelal eddin MuhammedAkbar 
called Jelalah, and in the same year the emperor’s 
chieftains, having taken prisoners the whole family 
of Jelal eddin by the agency of a person called Vahdit 
Ali, brought them to the foot of the throne, the seat 
of the deputy of (>od. In the year of the Hejira 
1007 (A. D. 1598-0), during the reign of the lord, 
now inhabiting heaven, Jelal eddin Acbar Padshah, 
Miyan Jelal eddin took (ihizni, and cruelly ravaged 
this province, but could not maintain himself in that 
position. Meanwhile, at the coining up of the Hasd- 
rah' and the Afghans upon Miyan,a great conflict 

1 Jelal-eddin, although supported by many, was strongly opposed by 
some of the Afghan tribes; other mixed tribes never adopted the Roshe- 
niah creed. Among the last were the Ha'zara/is, distinct from the 
Afghans and Moghuls; I heir original seat is supposed to have been be¬ 
tween Herat and Ualkh ; but they possessed themselves of a consider¬ 
able part between Ghazni and Kandahar, in one direction, and between 
Maidan and Ualkh, in the other. We find in the before quoted Memoir 
of H. T. Colebrooke (,1s lies., vol. VII. p 313): “ The Hazarahs of Ka- 
“ bul are an innumerable tribe, who reside in Kabul, Ghazni, and Khan- 
“ dahar. Many of them are Shiahs, and adherents of the holy family. 
“ At present, among the chiefs of the Shiahs is Mirza Sit adman, with 
“ whom the faithful arc well pleased, and of whose incursions the Kha- 

rejis of Kabul and Miuzni bitterly complain." 




took place, in which Miyan Jelal eddin was wound¬ 
ed by the hand of Shddman Hazarah, and fled to the 
mountains of Rabath, where Merad Baikh and some 
of the followers of Sherif Khan Atcah attacked him 
and made an end of his affairs. 

After him, Miyan Alidad, the son of Omar Shaikh , 
the son of Bdyezid, who is known among the illus¬ 
trious persons by the name of Alidad, sat on the 
throne of authority. He was just, and an adherer 
to rule ; he kept himself thoroughly firm in the pre¬ 
cepts of his august predecessor; he never intended 
to amass wealth, but gave every one the due reward 
of his labor; the fifth part of the wealth which was 
collected from the wars against the infidels he depo¬ 
sited in the public storehouse, and it served to re¬ 
ward the meritorious warriors. In the year of the 
Hejira 1035 (A. D. 1625-6), under the reign of the 
lord, now an inhabitant of heaven, Nur-eddin Jehdn- 
gir Padshah, he was reduced to great straits by Ahsan 
Ulla, surnamed Zafer Khan, the son of Khajah Aim-l 
Hassan Tabrizi, and by the chieftains of the Padshah, 
and besieged in the fort Navdgher, where, hit by a 
musket shot during an attack on the fortress, he 
reached the term of his life. It is said that, before 
the day of his death, which these sectaries call “ the 
“ day of union,” Miyan Ahdad opened the book 
Khdir al Bum, and, having read in it, said to his 
friends : “ To-morrow is my day of union and it 



happened as he had said. The author of this book 
saw a pious person from Cabul, wbo told him : 
“ On the day of Alidad’s death I rejoiced, and spoke 
“ of him in bad terms ; at night I saw in a dream 
“ my master, who forbade me to do so, and said the 
“ sacred text: " declare that God is one,’ applies to 
“ Alidad.” And his disciples name him Ahdad, 
“ the one.” 

It is reported that after the “ union” of Ahdad, 
the Afghans, having taken up Abd ul Khader, the son 
of Ahdad, betook themselves to the mountains; and 
the Padshah’s army, who had not expected to obtain 
possession of the fort, entered it. The daughter of 
Ahdad, who had not found an opportunity of escap¬ 
ing, was wandering about the fortress; one of the 
soldiers attempted to seize her ; the maiden, having 
thrown her veil over her eyes, precipitated herself 
from the wall of the fort, and met her death: every 
one was astonished at the deed. 

After Miyan Ahdad, his son, Abd-ul Rader, sat 
upon the throne of religious supremacy. Having 
found a favorable opportunity, be attacked Zafer 
Khan, who fled with the greatest precipitation; all 
his baggage, with the women of his secret apart¬ 
ments, fell into the hands of the Afghans; but the 
wife of Zafer khan, named Buzerg Khdnam, alone was 
preserved from violence by the efforts of the chief¬ 
tains, such as Navab Said Khan, the son of Ahmed 
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Baig Khan Tarkhan. The author of this work him¬ 
self heard Peri Sultan, a person from nature pos¬ 
sessed of vigor and worth, who lias now received 
the title of Zu-’l Fakdr khan, say : “ When, by order 
“ of Said Khan, I went to invite Abd-ul Khader to 
“ submit, I brought with me a great variety of vic- 
“ tuals and liquors, that he might be seduced by 
“ their effect. One day, an aged Afghan, after hav- 
“ ing tasted some sweetmeats, rose on his legs and 
“ said : ‘ 0 Abd-ul Khader, from the time of thy 
“ ‘ honored ancestors to tin's day, never the foot of 
“ ‘ a Moghul reached this place; he who is now 
“ 4 come intends to deceive thee, with garments red 
“ ‘ and yellow, and with victuals pleasing and sweet, 
“ 4 which are coveted by those who are slaves of 
“ 4 their belly, but which are abhorrent to the 
“ 4 rule of durvishes : the best measure therefore 
4 4 4 is to put him to death, as an example to terrify 
4 4 4 others from coming hither.’ But Abd-ul Kha- 
4 4 der and his mother, Bibi Alai, the daughter of Mi- 
44 yan Jelal eddin, would not agree to it. On the 
44 day when Abd-ul Khader visited the camp of Said 
44 Khan, his horse was frightened at the noise of the 
4 4 kettle-drums and horns, and dashed from amid the 
44 crowd to one side; an Afghan observed: 4 The 
4 4 4 horse executes what the lord MiyanRoshen has 
4 4 4 ordered, but you do not; be sure you shall suf- 
4 4 fer from the after-sickness of this debauch.’ 



“ Al)d-ul Kliader asked: ‘ What has Miyan or- 
“ ‘ dered?’ The Afghan replied : ‘ To keep at a 
“ ‘ distance, and to beware of the Moghuls.” ’ When 
Abd-ul Khader presented himself at the court of the 
lord A bid Masafer Shahah-eddin Muhammad, Sahcb-i- 
Kerdnsani Amir al Mumemn shah Jehan Padshah, ghazy, 
“ the victorious,” he was elevated to a high rank. 
In the year of the Hejira 1045 (A. D. 1655-4) he 
reached his last day, and was buried at Paishaver. 

Mirza, the son of Nur-cddin, lived in the reign of 
the lord Amir al Mum mi it Shah Jehan, and was killed 
in the battle of Ddulet-abad. Kerimdad, the son of 
Jelal eddin, was delivered up by the tribe of the Jela- 
lian to Muhammed Yakub Kashmiri, the Vakil, “ agent,” 
of Said Khan Tarkhan, and he was put to death in the 
year of the Hejira 1048 (A. D. 1658-9). Alhcddd 
Khan, the sou of Jelal-eddin, having been honored 
with the title of Rashid Khan, was appointed to a 
command of four thousand in the Dekan, and ended 
the term of this life in the year of the Hejira 1058 
(A. D. 1648-9). 


4 We find in the Asiatic Hesearclies (vol. XI from p. 363 to 418 \ a 
translation of this chapter, with a Memoir on the Rosheniah sect by the 
late Doctor John Leyden, whose early death in Java will ever be regretted 
as a great loss to Oriental literature. In his researches relative to the 
language and literature of the Afghans, he met with a work in the Afghan 
or Pashtu Ianguge, entitled Mnlthan Afhyani, a miscellaneous com¬ 
pilation on the ritual and moral practice of Islam, composed by Akinin 
(Mulla Derwezeh, a character celebrated in Afghanistan chiefly for his 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF THE RELIGION OF THE 1LAHI All : IN FOFII SECTIONS. 

Section I.—Oil the appearance of the Khalifet of God, and some of 
the miracles, called Burhan. 

Section II.—On the dispute of the professors of different religions 
and creeds in the service of the lord, the Khalifet of God, and 
the Burahin of the Khalifet. of God. 

Section III.—On the virtues of the stars. 

Section IV.—On the ordinances of conduct. 

sanctity, and belonging to the tribe of Tajek. This word in general 
signifies “ peasant, or cultivator of groundbut is in particular applied 
to those who are not Arabs, and by the Moghuls to the natives of Iran, 
who are neither of Arab nor Moghul extraction, probably of a mixed 
origin. They extend from the mountains of Cheta'r, in Kashgar, as far 
as Balkh and Kandahar,' and live either under their own chiefs, or sub¬ 
ject and tributary to the Afghans, Turkmans, or Usbek Tartars, among 
whom they reside. The Tajiks always showed themselves adverse to the 
Rosheniahs, and Akhun Derwezeb in the said work contradicts and blames 
the tenets and opinions of Bayazid, whom he calls the “ master of dark- 
“ ness.” In the extract given by Leyden, of Derwezeh’s account, we see 
that the doctrine of the Rosheniahs coincided in several points with that 
of thelsmailahs: Bayazid, in like manner as the latter, established eight 
degrees of perfection, through which his sectaries were to pass, and which 
led to an entire dereliction of all positive religion, and an unrestrained 
licentiousness in manners and practices. The account given by the 
author of the Dabislan is far from provoking so severe a blame. As to 
the history of Bayazid’s life and that of his sons —highway robbery, 
devastation, and bloodshed are evidently practised by them, in the recital 
of both authors. The Memoir of the learned Leyden abounds with curious 
and important information respecting the Afghan tribes, to which the 
present events in Western India can but lend a higher interest. Some 
reputed followers of Bayazid arc still to be found both in Paishavir and 
Kabul, most numerous among the w ild tribes of the Yusefzei. 
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Section I. —On the appearance of the Kiiamfet of 
the Acc-Ji st. 

An account of the lord Khalifet, “ Vicar/’ of God .— 
The author of this hook heard from Khajah Masdud, 
the son of Khajah Mahmud , the son of Khajah Mirshed 
al hah, who was a pious master of worldly concerns, 
what follows : ‘ ‘ My honored father said he had 
“ heard from his noble ancestors, that the lord of 
“ the faith and of the world will appear ; but he 
“ knew not whether that lord’s time was already 
“ come, or will come ; meanwhile he saw him one 
“ night in a dream; when he rose from sleep, he 
“ went to the country where that august personage 
“ was born, that is on Sunday of the month Rajeh 
“ (the seventh Arabian month), in the year of the 
“ Hejira 9-49 (A. 1). 1545), the lord Jelal cddinAkbar, 
“ the august son of Hamayun Padshah and of the 
‘ 1 praise-worthy Banu Begam was born. ” The writer 
of this work heard also in the year of the Hejira 1055 
(A. D. 1645-4), in Lahore, from Mirzd Shah Muham- 
med, surnamed Khasnin Khan, the son of shah Baigh 
Khan, with the surname of Khan Douran, a native of 
Arghun, who is said to have asked from the Navab 
Aziz Koka, surnamed Khan Adzem, what observation 
he had to make upon the rumor current relative to 
the Lord, the inhabitant of the ninth heaven, as to 

4 


V. III. 



his being like the Messiah? Ife answered : What 
“ the mother said, is the truth.”' 


Section 11. — On the dispute or the people of 

DIFFERENT RELIGIONS. 

lu the service of the khalilah were two learned 
persons, the one a Soijnitc, and the other a Shiah, 
who both sought admittance at court. The empe¬ 
ror called them, and by their desire in his presence 
they endeavored to establish the truth of their re¬ 
spective religions. The Shiah said : “ It is evident 
“ that the Sonnites arc without faith, because they 
“ do not acknowledge the prophet’s purity, and say 
“ that David caused Uria to be killed.” The Son- 
nile replied: “ This fact is equally mentioned in the 
“ Koran and in the Tnuril , ‘ Pentateuch,’ explicitly 
“ and circumstantially.” A Jew was present, and 
affirmed: “ It is certainly in the Pentateuch.” Upon 
which the Shiah rejoined: “ The Pentateuch is al- 
“ tered.” The Jew retorted : “ We may as well, 
“ and with a better right, say that your book is 
“ altered, whilst there is no reason to be urged that 
“ the Pentateuch is corrupted.” The Shiah had 

1 The author does not mention any particular miracle, which wc had 
reason to erpect from the preceding title of this section. 
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no answer to give, and tin-author of this book saw 
in the treatises ol‘several of the modern learned, that 
they have appropriated this answer to themselves. 
The Shiah again said : “ The godly Ali was a very 
“ learned and most excellent man, and never pol- 
“ luted his lips with wine, nor pork, nor any thing 
“ dressed by the infidels.” To which the Sonnite 
replied : “ As with you the hand of an inlidel is im- 
“ pure, and the Koresh all drank wine and eat pork, 
“ the prophet, who associated with them, eat the 
“ same food in the house of his paternal uncles, and 
“ so did the lord, the godly Ali.” The Shiah had 
no suitable reply to make to this observation ; lie 
continued however: “ In the Mulul and Nub cl, it is 
“ staled that the pure Fatima' declared, The palm- 
“ grove of Fctbik * is my inheritance, ;ts the lord of 

1 According lo Muhammed's sayings, rto more Ilian lour women obtained 
perfection, to wit: Asia, the wife of Pharaoh; Mari/, the daughter of 
Imran (the blessed Virgin); Khadija, the prophet’s wife, and Fatima, 
his daughter. 

2 Fedak, according to Vbulfeda (!. 133. 273), is a castle near the town 
of Khaibar; this is a place fertile in palm-trees in the Arabian province 
of Tleja:, four days’ journey distant from Mecca. It was given to Mu- 
hammod by the faithful, under the name of alms. After the prophet’s 
death, Fatima claimed it as a patrimony : hut Abubekr refused it lo 
her, setting fortli the above mentioned saying of the prophet. Abulfcda, 
whom I follow, gives it as follows: 

1 , 

The words ,''' , 0 jNl arc not in the quotation of the llabistan, edit, of 
Calcutta, nor in the manuscript of dude. Thus was l’edak taken from 



“ die prophetic asylum committed it to me as a 
“ tamlik (hereditary property) during his life-time. 
“ But the prophet has said : 

“ 4 We, the company of prophets, do not leave to our heirs what has 
“ 4 been bestowed on us as a gift or as alms.’ 

“ On the strength of which Sadik (Abu bekr) 
“ rejected her claim. But even were this tradition 
“ irrefragable, how could he reject the claim ot a 
“ tamlik , if that tradition, by which the rejection ol 
“ such an inheritance never takes place, be acknow- 
“ ledged to he right?” The Sonnite opposed to 
this: “ The splendid lady had no witnesses that 
“ the law could accept; as the evidence of hus- 
“ hand, or son, or grandson, is not admissible.” 
The Shiah insisted : Sadik was wrong. And the 
“ burning of the court' in sequel of the mortal 

the race of Alt and fell into the hands of Mervan, in whose family it 
remained until Omar declared it again to belong to alms, and assigned 
the usufruct oT it lo the Alides. But Mamun, the seventh khalif of the 
Abbasides, w ho reigned from Hejira 11)8 to 218 (A. 1). 813-833), gave it 
formally over to Muhammed, son of Yalria, son of IIassart, son of Zaid, 
son of AH, son of Bassan, son of Alt, son of Abu Taleb. — (Abulfeda, 
U. p. 167). 

1 Muhammed had scarcely expired, when a vehement contest about the 
succession to his dignity arose between the Mohajirin, “ the emigrants 
“ from Mecca with the prophet,” and the Ansar, “ the protectors (see 
note, p. 27): both claimed the right of nomination. Abubekr was pro¬ 
claimed by both. To crush the resistance of All, who was the legitimate 
competitor, Omar, sent by Abu-bekr, burnt the gate, and was about to 
set on (ire the house of Ali— scarcely restrained from the act by the 
reproach of Fatima, Muhammed’s daughter and Ali’s wife, who from 



“ malady of the prophet; and the repentance which 
“ was the consequence ol‘ it? and the like, whal 
“ dost thou say about it? Moreover, Omar’s im- 
“ peding the writing of a Iasi will in the mortal 
“ malady of the prophet, as the Imam Ismail Boh- 
“ lidri' has related upon the authority of Abd-ulla, 
“ the son of Abu*, that in his mortal malady the 
“ house of the prophet was full of his companions. 
“ He said: 

11 Make haste, let me put down a writing fur your sake, in order that, 
“ alter me, you may be safe against error and deceit.” 

“ But Omar said : ‘ The prophet is overcome by 
“ ‘ the malady, and his intellect is obstructed; the 
“ ‘ heavenly hook, and the proofs of the text of the 
“ ‘ Koran are sullicient for us.’ On which ac- 
“ count accumulated contradictions and conllicl- 
“ ing discussions rose to such a height that the pro- 
“ phet said: ‘ Leave me.’ The Sonnite resumed : 
“ The prophet himself declared : 

that moment till her death never spoke to any of the enemies of her hus¬ 
band. The prophet, according to authentic traditions, said: " Whoever 
“ gives offence to Fatimah gives offence to me: and whoever offends me, 
“ offends God.’’ 

1 Muhammed, son of Ismail al Jisfi, called Bochari, from his native 
town in Mazinderan, lived from the year of the Hejira 194 to 256 (A. I) 
809-869). He is chiefly celebrated by a work composed, as he says him¬ 
self, at the prophet’s tomb at Madina, from six hundred thousand tradi¬ 
tions, and called Masnad is sahili, the sincere (.just) lilasnad. " Mns- 
“ nad” signifies a collection of traditions, each of which is accompanied 
with the name of the tradiiionist by whom it was handed down. 



1 ain a mail like you, hut I speak from inspiration.’ 


“ In eating, dress, repose, affliction, health, sick- 
“ ness, wounds, in life and death, his condition was 
‘ 1 that of mankind : thus, some teeth of the vener- 
“ able were knocked out, 1 and in his last malady 
“ he was exceedingly suffering, so that in thevio- 
“ lence of his pain he might have said things which 
“ were not consonant with a sound mind. On that 
“ account Omar forbade his writing.” The Shiah 
remarked: 4 ‘ When the prophet had left the garment 
11 of mortality, Omar drew his sword, and threat- 
‘ ‘ ened to kill whosoever would say that the prophet 
“ died, because he was still living ; such a declara- 
“ tion, how can it be reconciled with his impeding 
“ the writing of the last will in the manner before 
“ said?” The Sonniteavowed : “ Mankind is suh- 
“ ject to error.” The Shiah pressed further: “ Af- 
“ ter the contention, when Osman was appointed 
“ khalif, his relations of the lamily of Omiyah 
“ practised oppression under his authority, and he 
“ brought hack Hakim, the son of As , 2 the son of 


1 This happened in the battle of Ohod (so is called a mountain half an 
iiour’s distance from Madina, on the route of Mecca). Muhammed fought 
with seven hundred men against more than three thousand Koreish from 
Mecca, in the third year of the Ilejira (A. I). 624). Otba, the son of Vac- 
easi, and brother of Sad, who fought on the prophet’s side, hit him with 
a stone, so as to knock out four incisors of his inferior jaw. 

' 2 The edition of Calcutta and the manuscript of Oude have erroneously: 
" Hakim, the son of Mcrvan," instead of As. which 1 substituted for 



“ Omiyali, to Medina, from whence tiie prophet had 
“ banished him, so that he was called ‘ the banished 
“ ‘of the prophet,’ although Sadik (Abubekr) and 
“ Faruk(Omar) had not called him. Further, Os- 
“ man expelled Aba zer from Medina ; he also gave 
“ his daughter in marriage to Mervan, the son of 
“ Hakim, with the fifth part of the spoils of Afrika, 
“ which amounted to lorty thousand gold dinars. 1 
‘' Besides, he granted security to Abd-ullah, the son 
“ of Serj; 2 although the lord of the prophetic asy- 
“ lutn had ordered his blood to be shed; and he 
“ conferred on him the administration of Egypt; 
“ he consigned also to Abd-ullah, the son of Aa- 
“ mar, the government of Basra, where he indulged 
“ himself in all sorts of shameful actions. Among 
“ the Umras of his army were Mdavtah, the son of 
“ Abi Safian, the collector of Sham (Syria), and Said, 
“ the son of Aldas, the collector of Kiila. After- 
“ wards, Abd-ullah , the son of lamer; and Valid , the 

Mervan, according to Abulfeda, 1. p. 271. Ktmacin [Hist. Surar,., p. 38) 
reads “ Hakim, son of Abv'l-As " 

1 Abulfeda (1. p. 271) says 300,000 gold coins. Elmacin ( loco cit., p. 
39) states five talents of Africa, said to be worth 504,000 gold pieces. 

2 Abulfeda (I. p. 261) mentions A bdalla, son of Sdd, son of A 6u Sarh, 
Amerite, a foster-brother of Osman i ibid., p. 154 ). Elmacin ( loco cit , 
p. 39) calls him Abdulla, son of Said, son of Abu Jcrh, who had been 
a writer of revelations, and who, because be had apostatised from Islam- 
ism, would have been pul to death by the prophet, after the taking of 
Mecca, in the eighth year of the Hejira ;.Y. 1). 629), if Osman had not inter- 
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“ son of Akba Abd-ullah, ihe son of Sad, the son of 
‘ ‘ AM Serj; all these trod the road of perverseness 
“ and unrighteousness.” The Sonnite had no con¬ 
venient reply to make. The Shiah continued: 

‘ ‘ The prophet sent three friends to fight to a place 
“called To,bull; 1 they disagreed : after which the 
“ prophet declared : ‘ Whoever causes discord in 
“ ‘ the army or service, the curse of God be upon 
“ ‘ him.’” The Sonnite here fell in: “ At the time 
“ of the prophet’s moving, it was not advisable to 
“ undertake the expedition designed; there was no 
“ disunion about the war among them ; but only a 
“ discussion about the fitting out of the troops and 
“ the arrangements; whence a delay in this affair 
“ arose, on account of settling the proper order of 
“ march and other proceedings.” The Shiah went 
on: “ What the Sonnites attribute to God and the 

1 This relates to an expedition which Muharnmed undertook, in the 
ninth year of the Hejira (A. D. 630), towards Tabuk, a place situated 
about half-way between Madina and Damascus , beyond the limits of 
Arabia; it was in the midst of the summer heats, at a lime of great 
drought and scarcity; besides the fruits were then just ripe, and the 
people had much rather have remained to gather them. But the first 
cause of discontent was the exaction of a tribute for covering the expense 
of the expedition. Abubekr, Omar, Osman, All, Talha, Abder rahmen, 
contributed largely to it; others declined their pecuniary and personal 
aid; three of the ans’ars, friends above alluded to (see p.27j, were per¬ 
mitted to remain. All staid at Madina as lieutenant of the prophet, w ho 
moved with an army of thirty thousand men to the frontiers of Syria, 
which were defended by an equal force of Greeks. lie encamped during 
twenty days near Tabuk, and then thought it necessary to retreat. 
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“ prophet, cannot be ascribed to the lowest man.” 
The Sonnite asked: “ What is that?” The Shiah 
answered : “ One of these things, stated in the book 
“ of your traditions, is that the lord prophet, having 
“ exhibited before Aaisha dance and disport, asked 

her: ‘ Art thou satisfied?’ Such a thing cannot 
“ in truth be said of any body without disgrace. 
“ Besides, there are acts unbecoming of the pro- 
“ phet’s companions, such as Omar’s preventing 
“ Muhammed’s last will, and the like, avowed by 
“ themselves in their book ; and yet they hold these 
“ men in high esteem!” Here the Sonnite observed: 
“ What tliou first settest forth about the prophet’s 
“ exhibition of disport, is nothing shameful; as to 
“ what thou sayest about bad customs, they belong 
“ only to thy own vicious opinion. Deniest thou 
“ that the prophet has said : 

“ ‘ I am scut lo settle the customs ami manners.' 

“ If a fact has not existed or has not happened, 
“ why should it have been recorded?” The Shiah 
called out: “ It has been invented and formed into 
“ a lie.” The Sonnite objected : “ Thus, according 
“ to thy opinion, the master of truth, Bokhan and 
“ the like, are tellers of lies, and thus they have 
“ transmitted lies ! Why then, on their authority 
“ believest thou that Omar has prevented the mak- 
“ ing of the last will, and other such things, which, 



■ ‘ according lo thee throw blame upon the com pa- 
“ nions of the prophet? Therefore, in whatever of 
“ all these things according to thy opinion is unbe- 
“ coming, thou shoulst believe that the master of 
“ truth, Bokhari, and those like him, have told lies, 
“ so wouldst thou cease to cast reproach upon the 
*• companions and friends oflhe prophet; hut if they 
“ spoke truth, then reckon also to he true, what 
“ they have attributed as praise-worthy to the pro- 
“ phet, and true what they have slated of the virtues 
“ of the said companions. Further, as to thysepa- 
“ rating the prophet from mankind, it belongs, as it 
1 ‘ has been revealed by the divine text, to the creed 
“ of unbelievers to say, that the prophet should not 
‘ 1 eat nor drink.” Now the Shiah grew warm, and 
said: “ Is it not enough to attach to the lord pro- 
‘ ‘ phet the blame of having listened to music and 
“ assisted at dancing ; and now thou pretendest to 
“ prove the purity of the two Shaikhs (Ahubekr and 
“ Omar) and of Osman!” The Sonnite took up 
the controversy: “ I said before that listening lo 
“ music is reasonably not blamable, and even laud- 
“ able, when a lawgiver also listens to it, and 1 
“ observed, concerning customs and manners, that 
“ thou esteemest had what thou hast badly under - 
“ stood. As thou refusest lo approve dancing, 
“ what sayest thou about the interdiction ofawo- 
“ man from her spouse at the desire of the pro- 



' ‘ phct ? 1 If lliou In »lilcsl the example of customary 
“acts reprehensible, there is nothing to be said 
“ about such an occurrence. And likewise, if the 
“ two Shaikhs had not been pure, the lord prophet 
“ would not have exalted their heads by matrimo- 
“ nial alliance; and the daughter of the lord Ali and 
“ the lord prophet would never have been in the 
“ house of the great Furuk (Omar), and of the pos- 
“ sessor of two lights (Osman). To open the road 
“ of contention is not laudable ; and if not so ac- 
“ cording to thy opinion, explain this to me : since 
“ the lord, the lion of God (Ali) was informed of all 
“ the secrets of the hearts, why did he wage war 
“ upon Maaviah, who was a Muselman? and why 
“ was he the death of so many men, since causing 
“ death is by no means right?- It is likewise known 

1 If I am not mistaken, allusion is here made to Zeinah (Zenobia), the 
wife of Zaid. Muhammed, having gone one day to the house of the latter, 
who was not at home, found Zeinah in a dress which permitted him to 
remark her beauties, with which he was so smitten, that he could not re¬ 
frain from an exclamation betraying his sensation Zeinah did not fail to 
apprise her husband. Zeitl then thought he could not do less than to 
place his wife by a divorce at the disposition of his master and benefactor, 
whose slave be had once been, and by whom be was not only affran¬ 
chised, but adopted as a son. On that very account, Muhammed was 
prevented by law from marrying Zeinah; but lie procured to himself an 
authorization from heaven, in a verse of the Koran (chap. X.VX11I. v. 361, 
and after the term of Zeinab’s divorce, took to wife the object of his 
desires, at the latter end of the fifth year of the Hejira (A. 0. 026). 

- During the contest between Ali and Moaviah, the armies of both 
chiefs were in the year of the Hejira 37 (A. D 037 1 encamped opposite 



4 ‘ and admitted by you as true that, when one day a 
44 Muse!man was selling garlic and onions upon the 
' 4 passage of the prophet, that venerable personage 
“ told him : ‘ If thou wouldsl sit down in a corner, 
“ ‘ retiring out of my way, it would be well.” 
“ The man made an excuse, and the prophet passed 
“ on. Shortly after came All, who said to the man: 
“ ‘ The prophet dislikes the smell of onions and 
“ ‘ garlic, therefore move out of his way.’ The man 
“ answered : 4 0 Ah', the prophet told me to rise, 
“ ‘ and I did not move.’ Alt' said: ‘At the pro- 
“ ‘ phet’s order thou didst not rise?’ He drew 
“ immediately his sword, and cut off the man’s 
“ head. Such an action is reprobated by the law, 
4 4 as the lord of the prophetic asylum forbade killing 
44 even the hostile unbelievers, saying : 

4 4 4 Do not exceed in shedding blood, even if thou be a conqueror.' 

“ And by historical accounts it is known that he 
44 has blamed Ibrahim for having driven an unbe- 
“ liever from his board. IVushirvan,' who was not 
44 crowned with the diadem of the right laith, is cele- 

to each other in a plain on the banks of the Kuphrates, called by the 
Greeks Barbelissos or Barabrissos, and by the Arabs Safin; and in ninety 
engagements, which took place between them in a hundred and ten 
days, on the side of Moaviah fell forty-live thousand, and on that of Ali 
twenty-five thousand men. In the night which preceded the decisive day 
of Safin, Ali is said to have killed with his own hand four hundred ene¬ 
mies.— (Abulfeda, vol. 1. pp 1103-313.) 

1 See vol. 1. pp 103-104, note 1. 
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“ bra led, because iie sal upon llie tlnone of justice, 

“ and one of his most approved actions was, that 
“ he withheld his hand from an old woman’s house, 
“ which was an hinderance in the vicinity of his 
“ palace, and preferred to waste his own fields; 
“ and the lord of the prophetic asylum, because 
4 4 he appeared upon the field of testimony in the time 
“ of this king, exalted his fame and glory by these 
4 4 words : 

“ I was born in the time of the just king. 1 

44 How can it be right to believe that the prophet, 
44 the last of the age, should be pleased with the 
44 destruction of a Muselman; he who would not 
44 disturb the people who, engaged in their trade 
44 and occupation, obstructed his passage? he who 
44 said: 

“ * He who kills willingly a believer shall have hell for eternal 
'• ‘ punishment;’ 

44 He cannot have acted by that rule; he who de- 
4 4 dares: 

> Muhammed, according to his traditions, was born in the twentieth 
year of Nushirvan’s reign, which, as this king began to reign A. D. 531, 
would be in 351. This does not agree with the date of the prophet’s 
death in 632, at the age of sixty-three years, about which the best histo¬ 
rians are unanimous. For the same reason, the date of his birth, as 
stated by Silvestre de Sacy, on the 20th April, 571, cannot be true. 
According to Weisi, Muhammed was born in the thirty-eighth year of 
Nushirvan’s reign, on the 1st of April, 569, which was a Monday, and it 
was on a Monday he was born and died (see Gemuldesaal Mosl., Herr- 
sher I tcr Band , Seite 22, note). 
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‘ Cod \vi!! not jjhc to a soul mioit trnulili! than it c.m hear; 

<c Such an action is not that of a virtuous man ; this 
however is related (of Ah') by your learned men, 
“ and likewise joking and buffooning, which indi- 
“ cates a want of dignity, degraded him.” The 
Shiah said: “ Nevertheless, he was certainly the 
“ most excellent of all the companions of the pro- 
phet.” The Sonnitc asked: “ In knowledge or 
“ in practice?” The Shiah replied: “ In both 
“ knowledge and practice,” The Sonnile resumed: 
“ This we do not hold for certain; in what respect 
‘ ‘ was he superior in practice to the chief of the be- 
‘ £ lievers, Omar?” The Shiah answered: ‘‘ Ah' used 
• 1 to pray the whole night.” The Sonnile rejoined: 
“ According to your own account, the lord Ali 
“ wanted a woman every night; and his custom, 

‘ ‘ (called malah ) 1 was to engage one for a short time; 
“ and so many did he occupy, that he seemed an 
“ unceasing bridegroom ; 7 how could a person so 
“ employed pray the whole night? unless in your 
“ religion you call praying what we call by another 
“name.” The Shiah interrupted him saying: 
“ You are liars from the very beginning. Abu Ha- 
‘ 1 nifa, your great Imam, was a native of Kabul, and 
“ attached himself particularly to the service of 

1 . 

- ^ juL> _jl j~S " ui mcmlirum ejus nunquam 

sicruiu esset." 



“ Imam Jafr Sadik; at last lie lull him, and pro- 
“ fessed openly the religion of his lathers, who were 
,u Magi. A sign of the Magian creed was, that he 
“ thought it right to eat three times a-day,and to lay 
“ aside all choice of diet, as well as not to reckon 
“ the unbelievers impure, saying that impurity 
“ resides in the interior, if any where, and the 
“ like.” 

TheSonniteremarked: “ Thou thyselfagreest that 
‘ ‘ Abu Hanifa was a follower of the Imam Jalr, there- 
“ fore he most likely practised what was conform - 
“ able to the religion of the Imam Jafr. We do 
“ not admit that vour people are attached to the 
“ religion of the Imam; we rather believe that they 
“ are Magi; for when your ancestors were conquered 
“ and subjected, they, by necessity, joined the Is- 
“ lamian, but mixed the right faith with the creed of 
“ the Magi: as it appears from the worship called 
“ nouroz, which is a custom of the Magi; according 
“ to whom they likewise perform divine worship 
“ three times a day. They think it right to turn 
“ the head in praying to the left, which is turning 
“ off from the Kiblah (of Mecca); they assert that 
“ the five prayers every day are improper, as they 
“ are not able to perform them exactly; they main- 
‘ ‘ tain, however, as requisite those at midday, before 
“ sunset, and in the evening on going to sleep. In 
“ the same manner, they took the maldh, or tern- 



“ porary matrimonial unions, from the Mazhda- 
“ kian.” 1 

All the Shiahs have founded their creed upon 
two rules: the first is the Bedas (Vedas); these 
were promulgated with the view to surround us 
with power and magnificence, or with the modes of 
happiness, which brilliant prospects have not been 
realized; it. was said that the lord of divine ma¬ 
jesty dictated the Veda. The second rule is godli¬ 
ness ; by which men are freed from all the propensi¬ 
ties of nature. The Shiahs are of this persuasion; 
and when they are asked about the manner of it, 
they say: By means of godliness we experience the 
non-reality of exterior things. 

The Veda treats of theology, and of what may 
appear contrary to divinity; it explains the will 2 
which on the part of the perverse may be mani¬ 
fested contrary to the will of the (supreme) judge. 
The Veda moreover treats of practice: when an 
action tends towards one thing, and when, after 
or before its accomplishment, it turns towards some¬ 
thing else. 


1 Sec vol. I. p. 377. 

2 Sjlj t ira'det. “ will ” (upon this word see an explanation hereafter); 

it is one of the names of the first minister, or of the universal intelli¬ 
gence in the mystic language of the Druzes (see Chreslom. Ar., tome II. 
p. 243). This sect belongs to the Ism&ilahs, who appear to have bor¬ 
rowed much from the Indian philosophy. 
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The unbelievers, wlio are in opposition to the 
prophet assert, that he has adopted the morals of 
Antral Kais 1 and mixed them with the Koran, that 
likewise he has frequently made use therein of the 
ideas of other poets, and even frequently gave place 
in it to the usages of paganism, with which he 
had been pleased. There are other controversies 
current. It will be best to attend to the following 
observation: What avail the doubts of the Shiahs? 
They attack in their speeches the Vicars of the 
prophet; when the first party (the Sonnites) repress 
the answer to it upon their tongues, let the other 
party too refrain from dispute. 

The arguments being carried to this point, the 
khalif of God dismissed the parties. 

One day a Nazarene came to pay his submissive 
respects to the khalif of God, and challenged any of 

1 Arnral Kais, son of llajr, king of the Arabs of the tribe of Kendall, 
according to Herbelot, of Asad , was, according to Sale, one of the great¬ 
est poets before Muhammedism, and one of the seven, whose compositions 
were suspended upon silken stuff in golden letters in the temple of 
Mecca, and therefore called moallakat , “ suspended ” His poems, 
translated by Sir W. Jones tvol. X. of his Works), are amatory, and have 
nothing of religion w hich Muhamined could borrow. Amralkais was one 
of the adversaries of the prophet, and wrote satires and invectives against 
him, which were answered by Labi cl, another of the seven poets, but 
who ranged himself on the side of Muhammed. The Arabian prophet 
certainly took many tenets and customs from former times and religions: 
thus he confirmed the holiness of the temple of Mecca and its environs, 
which were held in veneration long before him; thus he adopted from 
Judaism several laws relating to marriages, divorces, etc., etc. 

V. III. i) 
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learned among the Musetmans to dispute with him. 
The proposal being accepted, the Nazarene began: 
“ Do you believe in Aisa (Jesus)?” The Muselman 
answered : “ Certainly; we acknowledge him as a 
“ prophet of God; our prophet bore testimony to 
“ the divine mission of Jesus.” The Nazarene con¬ 
tinued : “ This prophet (the Messiah) has announced 
“ that after him many will appear who will pretend 
“ to a prophetic office; yet ‘ believe not in them, 
“ ‘ nor follow them, for they are liars ; but remain 
“ ‘ you steadfast and firm in my faith, until I come 
“ ‘ again.’ There is no mention of your prophet in 
“ the Gospel.” The Muselman replied : “ Mention 
“ of him was in the Pentateuch 1 and in the Gos- 

1 As the Arabians descend from Ismail, the brother of Isaak, they 
take to themselves the blessing which God, in Genesis (XVII. 20), pro¬ 
nounced upon him and his posterity: and in the twelve princes who, 
according to the same verse, were to issue from him, they see their twelve 
lmhms, All and the rest (see vol. II. p. 367). They believe also that the 
prophet, who, as God announced to Moses in the Pentateuch (Deutero¬ 
nomy, XVIII. 18', would rise from the Ismailites, was Muhatmned. Ac¬ 
cording to Abul Firaj (Specimen Hist. Arab., 14.17), the Muhammedans 
find in a passage of the Pentateuch (Deuter., XXXIII. 2) indicated the 
descent of the law to Moses upon mount Sinai; that of the Gospel to 
Jesus upon mount Sair; and that of the Koran to Muhammed upon 
mount Pharan, near Mecca. Further, in Psalm L. v. 2. they imagine 
that in the words: “ Manifestavit Deus e Sione coronam laudatam, acti- 
“ lan mahmudan," by actilan, “ crow n,” is to be understood “ king- 

dom,” and by mahmudan , “ praised,” the very name of Muhammed. 
But this passage is translated in our Bible: “ Out of Sion hath God 
•• appeared in perfect beauty.” They find also passages applicable to 
their prophet in Isaiah XXII. 0. 7. 9: XL11. 1. 7. 16.17.; and the whole 
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“ pel,' but your principal men obliterated it.” The 
Nazarene asked: “Do you possess that Gospel 
“ which is correct?” TheMuselman avowed: “We 
“ do not.” Then the Nazarene resumed: “ Hence 
“ your falsehood is evident; you deny the Gospel; 
“ for if you did not, you would preserve it, as we, 
“ who are Christians, preserve the Pentateuch, 
“ which is the book of Moses; but you keep neither 
“ the Pentateuch nor the Gospel, and if there had 
“ been mentioned in the Gospel any thing of your 
“ prophet, we would without doubt, according to 
“ the words of Jesus, adhere to it, because, in con- 

chapter LX III. 1. 6. etc.; moreover in Habacuc, III. 3. etc. Besides, tile 
town of Medina, being inhabited by a tribe of conquered Jews, who were 
expecting a promised Messiah, Muhamined presented himself as one for 
all nations, and the credulous easily confounded him who was expected 
by the Jews with the upstart Arabian prophet. 

1 The Moslitns have a Gospel in Arabic, attributed to Saint Barnabas, 
in which, it is said, they have inserted the very name of their prophet 
Muhammed, Ahmed, Mahmud, as being the translation of the Greek 
word itEpixXvT&s, periclytos, “ famous, illustrious,” which they have 
substituted for wapad-m;, pararletos, “comforter, called upon, advo- 
“ calus;” which is found in St. John’s Gospel, XIV. 26; XV. 26; XVI. 7.; 
and by which is designated Jesus, or the Holy Ghost (see Sale’s Koran, 
Prel. Disc., p. 98). The interpretation of the word periclytos might 
also have found place in the Arabian translation of the Bible, made by 
Werka, the cousin of Muhammed's first wife. Whatever it be, we read in 
chap. LXI. v. tj. of the Koran: “ And when Jesus, the son of Mary, said : 
“ * 0 children of Israel, verily l ain the apostle of God, sent unto you, 
“ ‘ confirming the law which was delivered before me, and bringing 
“ * good tidings of an apostle who shall come after me, and whose name 
“ ‘ shall be Ahmed. 
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“ fortuity with our faith, our desire is to obey the 
“ precepts of Jesus. Bui now, whence can we 
“ know that your prophet is true?” The Musel- 
“ man said: “ From his miracles, one of which is 
“ the dividing of the moon.” 1 The Nazarene ob¬ 
served upon this : “ If the dividing of the moon has 
“ taken place, the inhabitants of the world must 
“ have seen it, and the recorders of extraordinary 
“ things in all countries, and the historians of all 
“ nations would have written it down with the pen 
11 of truth. Now none, except Muselmans, give any 
‘ ‘ information of it ” There was an Hindu present, 
the Nazarene asked him: “ In the Kali yug, which 
‘ • is the fourth of your ages, has the moon been once 
“ divided?” And he addressed the same question 
to the Persians and Turks there present; all said: 

1 This miracle has perhaps no other foundation but the atmospheric 
phenomena of a double moon which w as seen in Mecca, four or five years 
before the Hejira. Some ascribed it to Muhammed on the infidels demand¬ 
ing a sign of him; the moon then appeared cloven in two; one part 
vanishing and the other remaining,: it was affirmed that the mount Hara 
was seen interposing between the two sections. To this the believers 
refer chapter LIV of the Koran, entitled the moon, which begins by these 
words; “ The hour approacheth, and the moon hath been split asunder.'. 
The most intelligent expounders understand in the first word the hour 
of judgment; others think, that in the rest the preter tense is used, in the 
prophetic style, for the future; and that the passage should be thus 
rendered: “ The moon shall be split asunder:” for this, they say, is to 
happen at the resurrection.—(See Sale’s Koran, vol. II. p. 40S). In the 
subsequent section, “ upon the interpretation of the prophet’s miracle,” 
this subject is particularly treated. 



“We have not seen any thing like it in our histori- 
“ cal accounts.” The Muselman remained con¬ 
founded. 

Another day, a Jew presented himself; the lord 
khalif of God placed the Nazarene in opposition to 
him for a religious discussion. The Jew began: 
“ In the Pentateuch, there is no mention made of 
“ Jesus.” The Nazarene replied: “ How not? 
“ Does not David say : ‘ My hands and my feet fall 
“ ‘ off, and all my bones are counted.’ This is a 
“ prediction of the sufferings and of the crucifixion 
‘ ‘ of Jesus. ” The Jew remarked upon this: ‘ ‘ What- 
“ ever David may have said of himself, and the All- 
“ Just have announced by his tongue, should all this 
“ be taken for a prediction of Jesus?” The Naza¬ 
rene pursued: “ But the conception of a virgin was 
“ predicted, and this virgin was Mary.” The Jew 
objected: ‘ ‘ Amongst us, the virginity of Mary is not 
“ proved, as, according to your belief, before the 
“ birth of Jesus, she was married to Joseph the 
‘ ‘ carpenter, and Jesus is said to be the son of Joseph 
“ the carpenter. ’ The Nazarene admitted : “ This 
“ is true; but,” he added: “ Joseph had never 
“ touched Mary.*’ The Jew opposed: “ How is 
“ that proved ?” And this was the question which 
the Jew repeated at every thing which the Nazarene 
brought forward, so that the latter was reduced to 
silence. 
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A learned philosopher came into the ball, where 
Hindus also were present, and three other learned 
men; a Muselman, a Nazarene, and a Jew: these 
were summoned, and ranged in opposition to the 
learned philosopher. The latter opened the dis¬ 
cussion in this manner : “ The divine mission of 
‘ ‘ your prophets has not been proved, for several rea- 
‘ sons: the first is, that whatever the prophet says 
“ ought to be conformable to reason; the second is, 
“ that he ought to he free from crime, and not hurt- 
“ ful to other beings. But Moses, according to the 
“ opinion of the Jews, was brought up by Pharaoh, 
“ and yet he caused him by a stratagem to be 
“ drowned in the waters of the Nile, and listened 
“ not to his repentance. What they say of the 
“ water of the Nile having opened a passage to 
“ Moses, is an error. Nor did he attend to the 
“ repentance of Ivarun (Korah), 1 but, from cove- 
“ tousness of gold, he caused him to be swal- 
“ lowed up by the earth. Jesus permitted the k i 11 - 

1 According to Hichardson’s Diet., edit, of F. Johnson: “ Khrtin is 
‘•supposed to be the same person called Korah (Numbers, chap. XVI) 
“ whom the Muhammedans describe as the cousin of Moses. He is fre- 
“ quently alluded to by the poets and moralists, not only as being ex- 
“ tremely handsome, but as possessed of immense wealth, acquired by his 
“ skill in chemistry, and the discovery of the philosopher’s stone; whilst 
“ his avarice is represented as so remarkable, that his name is prover- 
“ bially applied to all misers. They add, that it was on account of his 
“ refusal to pay Moses a tithe of his possessions for the public use, that 
“ the earth opened and swallowed him up." 
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“ ing and ill using of animals. And Muhannned 
“ himself attacked the forces and caravans of the 
“ Koreish; he shed blood, nay, with his own hand 
“ put to death animated beings. He besides ex- 
“ ceeded ail bounds in sexual connexions, and in 
“ taking the wives of other men; so that, on account 
“ of his gazing, a wife was separated from her hus- 
“ band, 1 and the like are notorious of him. With 
“ these perverse qualities, how then shall we recog- 
“ nise a prophet?” All concurred in declaring : 
“ By miracles.” The philosopher asked: “ What 
“ are the miracles of your prophets?” The Jew 
answered : “ Thou must have heard of Moses’s 
“ wand, which became a serpent.” The doctor 
immediately took up his girdle, breathed upon it, 
and it became a great serpent, which hissed and 
turned towards the Jew ; but the philosopher 
stretched out his hand, and took it back, saying: 
“ Lo, the miracle of Moses! ” whilst the Jew, from 
iear, had scarcely any life left in his body, and 
could not recover his breath again. Now the Chris¬ 
tian said : “ The Messiah was born without a fa- 
ther.” The doctor replied: “ You yourselves 
“ say that Joseph, the carpenter, had taken Mary 
“ to wife; how can it be made out that Jesus was 
“ not the son of Joseph?” The Nazarene was re- 


See p. 59. note 1, relative to Zaid and Zeinali. 
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duced to silence. The Mahomedan took up the 
word, and said: “ Our prophet brought forth the 
u Koran, divided the moon, and ascended to hea- 
“ ven.” The philosopher observed upon this: “ It 
“ is stated in your sacred book: 

“ ‘ Ami they say : We will by no means believe on thee, until thou 
‘ ‘ ‘ cause a spring of water to gush forth for us out of the earth, or thou 
“ ‘ have a garden of palm trees and vines, and thou cause rivers to spring 
“ ‘ forth from the midst of this palm plantation, or that thou throw down 
•• ‘ upon the earth the heaven torn in pieces ; or that thou bring down 
“ ‘ God Almighty and the angels to vouch for thee; or thou have a house 
“ ' of gold; or thou ascend by a ladder to heaven: neither will we 
“ ‘ believe thy ascending, until thou cause a book to descend unto us 
“ ‘ which we may read. The answer is in this way: Say, 0 Muhammed, 
“ ‘ pure is God the nourisher, I am but a man-prophet.’ 1 

“ From this an equitable judge can conclude, he 
“ who could not cause a spring of running water 
‘ 4 to come forth, how could he have shown the mira- 
“ eles which are related of him? when he had not 
“ the power of tearing the heaven in pieces, in what 
‘ ‘ manner could he divide the moon ? when he was 
“ unable to show the angels, how could he see Ja- 
“ brnl with his own eyes? and his companions too 
“ did not behold him in the shape of an Arab; when 
“ he was unable, in the presence of unbelievers, to 
“ go to heaven with his body, how did he perform 


1 Koran, chap. XVII. v. 92-95 The Dabislan gives the Arabic tent 
and the Persian translation, which last I have followed, it agrees, except 
iu a few words, with the English version of Sale, and the French of 
M. Kasimirsky. 





“ the bodily ascension (ascribed to him in the Ko- 
“ ran)? As he brought thence no writing, in what 
“ way came the Koran down from heaven?” 

A follower of Zerdusht, who stood in a corner, 
now interrupted the philosopher, saying: “ Main- 
“ tain all this, but do not deny miracles in general, 
“ for our prophet too ascended to heaven.” The 
doctor replied : “ You admit the existence of Yez- 
“ dan and Ahriman, in order that Yezdan may not 
‘ ‘ be said to be the author of evil; but you also assert, 
“ that Ahriman sprung forth from the evil thought 
“ of the all-just Lord; therefore he sprung from 
“ God, and evil originates from God, the All-Just : 
“ you are therefore wrong in the fundamental prin- 
“ ciple, the very root of your religion, and wrong 
“ must be every branch which you derive from it.” 

A learned Brahman here took up the discussion : 
“Thou deniest the prophetic missions; but our 
“ Avatars rest upon these missions.” The doctor 
said: “ You at first acknowledge one God, and then 
“ you say that, having descended from his solitude, 
“ he assumed a great body; but God is not clothed 
“ with a body, which belongs to contingency and 
“ tangible matter. In like manner, you attribute 
“ wives to your gods. Vishnu, who according to 
‘ ‘ some represents the second person of the divine 
“ triad, according to others, is acknowledged as the 
“ supreme God, is said to have descended from his 



“ station, and become incarnate at different limes, 
“ in the forms of a fish, a boar, a tortoise, and of 
“ man. When he was in the state of Rama, his 
“ wife was ravished from him. He was ignorant, 
“ and acquired some knowledge by becoming the 
“ disciple of one among the sages of India, until he 
“ was freed from his body ; in the form of Krishna 
“ he was addicted to lust and deceit, of which you 
“ yourselves tell many stories. You state, that in 
“ this incarnation there was little of the wisdom of 
“ a supreme God, and much of the corporeal mat- 
“ ter of Krishna: thus you compel mankind, who, 
“ capable of justice, are superior to all sorts of ani- 
“ mals, to worship a boar or a tortoise ! And you 
“ adore the form of the male organ as Mahadeva, 
“whom many acknowledge to be God, and the 
“ female organ as his wife ! You seem not to know 
“ that the irrational cannot be the creator of the 
“ rational; that the one, uncompounded, is incom- 
“ patible with division, and that plurality of the 
“ self-existent one is absurd. Finally, by the wor- 
“ ship of a mean object, no perfection can accrue to 
“ the noble.” By these proofs and arguments he 
established his theses, and the Brahman remained 
confounded. 

Afterwards the philosopher addressed the assem¬ 
bly : “ Know for certain that the perfect prophet and 
“ learned apostle, the possessor of fame, Akbar, that 



“ is, the lord of wisdom, directs us to acknowledge 
“ that the sell-existent being is the wisest teacher, 
“ and ordains the creatures with absolute power, 
“ so that the intelligent among them may be able to 
‘ 1 understand his precepts ; and as reason renders 
“ it evident that the world has a Creator, all-mighty 
“ and all-wise, who has diffused upon the field ol 
“ events among the servants, subject to vicissitudes, 
“ numerous and various benefits which are worthy 
“ of praise and thanksgiving; therefore, according 
1 • to the lights of our reason, let us investigate the 
“ mysteries of his creation, and, according to our 
knowledge, pour out the praises of his benefits; 
“ and as, by the knowledge of the primordial omni- 
“ potence, we shall have found the direction to the 
“ right way, we shall, in proportion to our grati- 
“ tude, be led to the reward of yon exuberant bea- 
“ titude; if, by denying the unity and disowning 
“ the benefits of God we sink into guilt, shall we 
“ not be deserving of punishment ? Such being the 
‘ ‘ case, why should we pay obedience to any person 
who belongs to mankind as ourselves, and who is 
“ subject to anger and lust, and avarice and passion, 
“ and love of rank and power, even more than our- 
“ selves? If this mortal exhorts us to knowledge 
“ and gratitude, we may by the concurrence of our 
“ own reason obtain this advantage; but if he urges 
“ his precepts by what is opposite to reason, then 



“ his speech is a proof of deceit; for reason demon. 
lt strates that the world has a wise creator, and that 
‘ ‘ he, being wise, prescribes to the creatures a wor- 
“ ship which to their reason does not evince itself 
“ as an evil; and whatever is proved bad, is not 
“ ordered by him. Now the law contains particu- 
“ lars which reason accounts as false or bad: such 
‘‘ are conversations with God; the descent of in- 
“ corporeal heavenly beings in human forms or in 
1 ‘ the shape of a tortoise; the reascension to heaven 
“ in an elemental body ; the pilgrimage to particu- 
‘ ‘ lar edifices for performance of worship ; the cir- 
“ cuit (round the Kaba), the entrance in it, the 
“ fatigue, the throwing of stones; 1 the acquitting 
“ one’s self of the pilgrimage to Mecca; the kissing 
“ of the black stone. If it be said that, without a 
“ visible medium, it is impossible to worship the 
‘ 1 all-mighty Creator, and that a place for the sake 
" of connexion is to be fixed, it may be answered, 
‘ ‘ that one who offers praises and thanks to God, has 
*■ no need of a medium and of a place; and if a fixed 

1 The principal ceremonies performed by the pilgrims of Mecca have been 
touched upon in vol. II. p. 409, note 3; the throwing of stones takes place 
in the valley of Mina, where the devotees throw seven stones at three 
marks or pillars, in imitation of Abraham, who, meeting the devil in that 
place, and being disturbed by him in his devotions and tempted to dis¬ 
obedience, when he was going to sacrifice his son, was commanded by 
God to drive him away by throwing stones at him ; though others pretend 
this rite to be as old as Adam, who also put the devil to flight in the 
same place, and by the same means.—(Sale’s Koran, Prel. Disc,, p.160.) 
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“ place were to be admitted, the forms of the stars 
4 ‘ above would be ((referable. If it be objected, that 
“ this cannot be free from the detestable suspicion 
“ of paganism, whilst, certainly, a place among 
“ others having been fixed, which place, by distinc- 
“ lion from them all, presents itself to them as 
‘ particular, a predilection for it appeared proper. 

‘ ‘ In like manner, after a computation of dimensions, 
geometricians and mathematicians determine a 
“ place which, with respect to the objects and 
“ points of a space, bears the same relation as the 
centre to a circle; then, without doubt, every 
*• portion of the circumference will have its particu- 
“ lar relative situation with respect to the point of 
“ the centre; certainly, in consequence of this ar- 
• ‘ rangement, all places so determined become refer- 
“ able to this particular place, and among the other 
“ places, shall be worthy of predilection.” To this 
may be answered: “ This opinion agrees not with 
“ the ideas of many distinguished persons; for a 
“ great number confers upon the site of another 
4 • place the attribute of being the middle, and distin- 
“ guish it as such ; which is evident from the books 
“ of the institutes of Brahma and of others, and by 
“ the necessity of pronouncing benedictions there. 
“ This also cannot be free from the suspicion of 
“ paganism: because one may suppose that God, 
“ the All-Just, is represented in the house, or is a 
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body, on which account people call it ‘ the house 
“ ‘ of God.” if it be so, or if the Kabah be situ- 
‘ ‘ ated in the midst of a country, other prophets may 
“ have chosen another place, such as the holy house 
“ (of Jerusalem), and the like; but this is but by 
“ error; thus it happened—that, at first, the lord 
“ Muhammed did not offer his prayers at the Kabah. 
“ Since therefore the detestable suspicion of pagan- 
“ ism rests upon all the worship of stone, earth, and 
‘ ‘ bodies, then water, fire, and the planets, are objects 
“ more proper to be honored; and if a centre be 
“ desired, let it be the sun in the midst of the seven 
“ heavens. In like manner objectionable is the 
“ sacrifice of animals, and the interdiction of what 
‘ ‘ may be proper for the food of men, and the admit- 
“ ting thereof by one prophet to be lawful what is 
“ forbidden by another. Thus, if it be not right to 
“ eat pork, why was it permitted by Jesus? if it 
“ was interdicted on account of pollution in conse- 
“ quence of the animal’s feeding upon unclean and 
“ nasty things, so the cock is objectionable for the 
“ same reasons. Similar to these are most other 
‘ ‘ commands, and contrary to the precepts of reason. 
“ But the greatest injury comprehended in a pro- 
‘ ‘ phetic mission is the obligation to submit to one 
“ like ourselves of the human species, who is sub- 
“ ject to the incidental distempers and imperfee- 
‘ ‘ tions of mankind; and who nevertheless controls 
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“others with severity, in eating, drinking, and in 
“ all their other possessions, and drives them about 
“ like brutes, in every direction which he pleases; 
“ who declares every follower’s wife he desires, legal 
“ for himself and forbidden to the husband; who 
“ takes to himself nine wives, 1 whilst he allows no 
“ more than four to his followers; and even of these 
“ wives he lakes whichever he pleases for himself; * 
“ and who grants impunity for shedding blood to 
‘ ‘ whomsoever he chooses. On account of what ex- 
“ cellency, on account of what science, is it necessary 
“ to follow that man’s command ; and what proof is 
‘ ‘ there to establish the legitimacy of his pretensions? 
“ If he be a prophet by his simple word, his word, 
“ because it is only a word, has no claim of superi- 
“ ority over the words of others. Nor is it pos- 
“ sible to know which of the sayings be correctly 
“ his own, on account of the multiplicity of contra- 
“ dictions in the professions of faith. If he be a 


1 Hcrbelot says that, according to the Muhammedans, their prophet 
had twenty-one wives, six of whom he repudiated, and tive died before 
him; therefore ten remained. 

J Chapter XXXlii. v. 17. has the following passage: “ 0 prophet, we 
“ have allowed thee thy wives unto whom thou hast given their dower, 
and also the slaves w hich thy right hand possesseth, of the booty which 
“ God hath granted thee, and the daughters of thy aunts, both on thy 
“ father’s side, who have fled with thee from Mecca, and any other be- 
“ lieving woman, if she give herself unto the prophet, in case the pro- 
“ phet desireth to take her to wife. This is a peculiar privilege granted 
unto thee above the rest of the true believers.” 
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'• prophet ou the strength oi' miracles, then the 
' ‘ deference to it is very dependent; because a mira- 
“ cle is not firmly established, and rests only upon 
“ tradition or a demon’s romances: as the house of 
u tradition, from old age, falls in ruins, it deserves 
“ no confidence. Besides, by the regulation of di- 
“ vine providence, occult sciences are numerous; 
“ and the properties of bodies without end or num- 
“ ber. Why should it not happen that such a phe- 
“ nomenon, which thou thinkest to be a miracle, be 
‘ ‘ nothing else but one of the properties of several 
“ bodies, or a strange effect of the occult art? As 
“ with thee, the dividing of the moon, of which 
“ thou hast heard, is a miracle, why shouldst thou 
‘ ‘ not admit, as proved, the moon of Kashgar ? 1 
“ And if thou namest Moses, ‘ the speaker of God,’ 
“ why shouldst thou not so much the more give this 
“ title to Sameri', 2 who caused a calf to speak? 

“ But if it be said that every intellect has not the 
“ power of comprehending the sublime precepts. 


1 This reminds of llakem, the inoon-makcr.—(See p. 3, note 1.1 
- The name of a magician said to have been contemporary with Moses. 
He is mentioned in the Koran, chap. XX. v. 87. Sale observes (vol. If. 
pp. 148.146. N. 9.) that he was not, as the Muhammedans believe, one of 
the Samaritans, who were not then formed into a people, nor bore that 
name till many ages after. Selden is of opinion, that this person was no 
other than Aaron himself, called al Sameri, from the Hebrew word sha¬ 
me r, “ to keepbecause he was the keeper, or guardian, of the children 
of Israel during the absence of his brother, Moses, on the mount. 
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but that the bounty of the all-mighty God created 
“ degrees of reason and a particular order of spirits, 
“ so that he blessed a few of the number with supe- 
“ rior sagacity; and that the merciful light of lights, 
“ by diffusion and guidance, exalted the prophets 
“ even above these 1 intellects. If it be so, then a 
“ prophet is of little service to men; lor he gives 
“ instruction which thev do not understand, or 
“ which their reason does not approve. Then the 
‘ ‘ prophet will propagate his doctrine by the sword; 
“ he says to the inferiors: ‘ My words are above 
“ ‘ your understanding, and your study will not 
“ 4 comprehend them,’ To the intelligent he says: 
4 4 4 My faith is above the mode of reason.’ Thus, 
44 his religion suits neither the ignorant nor the 
44 wise. Another evil altmliwj submission to an 
“ incomprehensible doctrine is that, whatever theintel- 
44 lect possesses and offers by its ingenuity, turns 
44 to no instruction and advantage of mankind, whilst 
44 the prophet himself has said; 

“ • God imposes upon a man no more than he can bear.' 

44 And whatever the understanding does not com- 
“ prise within the extent of reason, the truth of this 
44 remains hidden; and to assent thereto is silliness; 
44 because the doctrine of other wise men may be of 
44 a higher value than the tradition or the book of 
44 that prophet. Besides, if the maxim were incul- 

0 


v. 111. 
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“ caled that prophets must he right, any body who 
“ chose could set up the pretension of being one; 
“ as silly men will always be found to follow him, 
“ saying: ‘ His reason is superior to ours, which is 
“ not equal to such things.’ Hence have arisen 
“ among the Muselmans and other nations so many 

creeds and doctrines, as well as practices without 
“ number. 

“ Another defect is that, when the religion of one 
“ prophet has been adopted, and when his rule has 
‘ ‘ been followed in the knowledge and worship of 
“ God, after a certain time another prophet arises, 
“ who prescribes another religion to the people. 
“ Hence they become perplexed, and know not 
“ whether the former prophet was a liar, or whe- 
“ ther they ought to conclude that in each period 
“ mankind is to alter the law according to circum- 
“ stances. But the knowledge of truth admits no 
“ contradiction; yet there exists a great number of 
“ contradictions in the four sacred books: 1 hence 
“ it appears that, in the first times, the true God has 
“ not made himself known, and that the first creed 
“ with respect to him had been wrong ; thus, in 
“ the second book, something else is said, and in 
“ like manner in the third and in the fourth. 

“ In the sequel it became evident to wise men, 
“ that emancipation is to be obtained only by the 

1 The Pentateuch, the Psalter, the Gospel, ami the Koran. 
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*' knowledge of truth conformably with the precepts 
“ of the perfect prophet, the perfect lord of fame, 
“ Akbar, ‘ the Wise the practices enjoined by him 
“are: renouncing and abandoning the world; 
“ refraining from lust, sensuality, entertainment, 
“ slaughter of what possesses life; and from appro- 
“ priating to one’s self the riches of other men; 
“ abstaining from women, deceit, false accusation, 
“ oppression, intimidation, foolishness, and giving 
“ (to others) opprobrious titles. The endeavors for 
“ the recompense of the other world, and the forms 
‘ ‘ of the true religion may be comprised in ten vir- 
“ tues, namely: 1. liberality and beneficence; 2. for- 
“ bearance from had actions and repulsion of anger 
“ with mildness; 3. abstinence from worldly de- 
“ sires; 4. care of freedom from the bonds of the 
“ worldly existence and violence, as well as accu- 
‘ ‘ mulaling precious stores for the future real and 
“ perpetual world; b. piety, wisdom, and devo- 
“ tion, with frequent meditations on the conse- 
“ quences of actions; (>. strength of dexterous pru- 
‘ ‘ dence in the desire of sublime actions ; 7. soft 
“ voice, gentle words, and pleasing speeches for 
“ every body; 8. good society with brothers, so that 
“ their will may have the precedence to our own ; 
“ 9. a perfect alienation from the creatures, and a 
“ perfect attachment to the supreme Being; 10. 
“ purification of the soul by the yearning after God 
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“ (lie all-just, and the union with the merciful Lord, 
“ in such a manner that, as long as the soul dwells 
“ in the body, it may think itself one with him and 
“ long to join him, until the hour of separation 
“ from the body arrives. The best men are those 
“ who content themselves with the least food, and 
“ who sequestrate themselves from this perishable 
“ world, and abstain from the enjoyments of eating, 
“ drinking, dress, and marriage. The vilest of the 
44 people are those who think it right to indulge the 
“ desire of generation, the passion for wine, and ban- 
“ queuing with eagerness, as if it were something 
“ divine. As the mode which the perfect prophet 
44 and apostle, Akbar the Wise, has prescribed to his 
“ followers, is difficult, certainly the demons excite 
“ the spirit of brutish passion against his regula- 
“ tions ; so that there are prophets who, captivated 
“ with lust, anger, pleasures of eating and drinking, 
“ costly garments, beautiful women, and engaged in 
4 4 oppression towards the children of one race, whom 
4 4 they call infidels, consider these practices not only 
44 as legal, but even as laudable, and tend towards 
44 them. So it happens that many learned men and 
44 their followers, who, for the sake of the world 
44 have chosen to obey these prophets, but in their 
44 heart deny them, and are aware of the falsehood 
44 of this sect, wait for an opportunity, with prudent 
44 regard to circumstances and a favorable hour, to 
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“ adopt the regulations of Akbar. ’—Nobody in the 
assembly had an answer to give to the learned phi¬ 
losopher, who, alter the effort which he had made, 
left the hall. 1 

The lord vicar of God said to his disciples, that, 
it is an indispensable duly to worship God, the all- 
just, and that it is necessary to praise those who are 
near him; among mankind, said he, none is higher 
in rank than the planets, to the station of which no 
man can attain. None except God, the all-mighty, 
is the wish of the godly man, that is, whatever the 
godly undertakes, the object of his wish in it is 
God; for instance, he takes some food, that he may 
be able to perform the service of God; performs 
that service, that he may not he slack and deficient 
in his duties to God; desires a wife, that he may 
give existence to a virtuous son, worshipper of God ; 
pays veneration to the lights of the stars, because 
they are near God the all-just; and abandons him¬ 
self to sleep, that his soul may ascend to the upper 
world. Finally, the godly man is at all limes in the 


1 In the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, vol. II. pp. 
242-270, is to be found: •* A Notice respecting tbe religion introduced 
“ by tbe Emperor Akbar, by Captain Vans Kennedy, written in 1818." 
with an elegant, but in several places abridged, translation of tbe just- 
given disputes, between tbe doctors of tbe different religions, in form of a 
dialogue, accompanied with valuable remarks respecting the author of 
the llabistan, of which I availed myself in several quotations in the Pre¬ 
liminary Discourse, as well as in this place. 
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service and obedience of the all-just, and at no mo¬ 
ment is he negligent in pious practices. Moreover, 
he thinks himself bound to abstain from hurling 
living beings, and he respects all the creatures of 
God. He does not cut grass and green trees without 
necessity, nor pollute the ground wantonly, except 
on a particular place ; he throws neither water nor 
tire upon vile spots ; he blesses the stars; further 
in this disposition he accustoms himself to absti¬ 
nence in speaking, eating, and sleeping; he con¬ 
strains himself to many occupations : one of them is 
to close with his fingers the exterior organs; he 
dwells with veneration upon the image of the lord 
of fires (the sun), until he had carried this exercise 
so far that, by merely covering his eyes, the great 
object is present to him; then, whichever of the 
illustrious and mighty personages of Hind, or Iran, 
or Greece, or any other place, he wishes to see, that 
person presents himself to his view, and he sees 
lights, explores many ways, and makes himself 
master of the temporary and the eternal. The lord 
vicar of the all-just is called Ilahi, “ divine,” by his 
followers, because in all their actions the object of 
their wishes is God; and the lord has received the 
divine mission to establish the worship of the stars, 
which are to be the Kiblah of the pious. In the an¬ 
cient books of the Hindus and Parsis, without num- 
her, the excellence of the constellations is affirmed. 
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Nain Javet gave the information that, in the reign 
of the lord (Akbar) the learned assembled, and Makh- 
diim ul mulk gave the decision, that in this age it is 
not required to make the pilgrimage to Mecca; but 
that whoever makes it deserves punishment; for this 
reason; namely, because the road to Mecca by land 
passes through the middleofIrak,and by sea through 
Guzerat and the ports of the Farangis; by land it is 
unavoidable to hear unseemly speeches from the 
Kazel bashan ; and on the voyage by sea to suffer 
much impropriety in the transactions and commu¬ 
nications with the Farangis; because they have 
represented upon their papers 1 the image of Jesus 
and the picture of Mary, which bear a resemblance 
to idolatry. 

His majesty Akbar said one day that he heard 
from Shaikh Abdul Nabi, that one of the chief law¬ 
yers of the Sonnites declared the taking of nine 
wives to be legal, whilst other learned men denied 
it, and quoted the passage of the Koran : 

“ Take in marriage such women as please you, two, or three, or 
“ four.'" 2 

1 This refers principally to papers, such as passports, of the Portu¬ 
guese, who, as I have been informed by Viscount Santarem, used to 
represent St. Catherine upon them, this saint being the patroness of Goa 
and of one of the principal confraternities; and the above-mentioned 
images are besides often used as ornaments of books and printed papers. 

2 Others translate: “ two, and three, and four,” consequently nine 
wives; as the conjunction on, in Arabic, may mean or as well as and.— 
( See Transact, of tho T.tt. Soc. of Bombay, vid. 11. p. 268.) 
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As even eighteen wives were said to be legal, then 
the learned gave the decision that it may be admis¬ 
sible, by the mode of maldh, “ a temporary agree- 
‘ ‘ ment,”' by means of which the obtainment of wo¬ 
men is facilitated for a certain price; and this is 
permitted pursuant to the creed of the Imam Malik. 
The sect of the Shiahs assert, that a son begotten in 
consequence of matah, is preferable to all others. 
Nakib Khan followed the footsteps of the Imam 
Malik, who at last declared the matah legal by a pub¬ 
lic patent. The sect of the Shiahs quote, in sup¬ 
port of this, the following passage of the Koran : 

1 The passage of the Koran favorable to temporary marriage is in 
chap. IV. v. 28 : “ For the advantage which you receive from them, give 
“ them their reward (assign them their dower), according to what is 
“ordained: hut it shall not be criminal to make any other agreement 
“ among yourselves, after the ordinance shall be complied with.” In 
this passage the word mutdk occurs. This sort of marriage is also ad¬ 
mitted in the HtUlaya fiI foru, “ the Guide in the Branches of the Law ” 
(translated into English by Charles Hamilton,” 1791). 

Nevertheless it was a subject of great contest among the Muhammedan 
doctors whether such a connection be legitimate or not. The Imdm Abu 
Hanifah and others declared it abrogated, according to the universal 
concurrence of the prophet’s companions, on the authority of Ebn Abbas 
Abdallah, who died Hej. 68 (A. D. 687). This Imhm adduced the inform¬ 
ation received from All, who, on the day or the combat of Chaibar (A. D. 
630),heard the prophet declare that such marriages are forbidden. More¬ 
over, a strong opposer to their legitimacy was Yahia , the son of Aktam, 
son of Muhammed, son of Katan, a celebrated judge, who died in the 
year of the Hejira 252 (A. I). 856). Living during the reign of Mamun, 
he succeeded in persuading the Khalif to prohibit by a decree temporary 
marriage, which lie had before permitted. (See Abtilfeda, vol. 11. pp. 
193-199). 



“ Your women are a Held for you: approach your Held as you 
“ may like.” 

Bv which they pretend to show that any mode ol 
coition is permitted. 1 Nain Javet said that, when the 
era of the Muselmans was fixed, the people had a 
bad opinion of the companions of the prophet, and 
wise men called all the laws “ prisons,’’anddeclared 
the centre of faith rests upon reason. Nobody dis¬ 
puted with them. Then arrived learned Farangis, 
and argued in their speeches. Shaikh Bhavan, so 
was called a learned Brahman from the country ol 
Dekan, having conceived hatred towards his rela¬ 
tions, became a Muselman, and obtained this name: 
he had the fourth Veda in his possession, and inter¬ 
preted some precepts of this book, which contains 
many beauties, and a sentence like that of the Koran: 
“ There is but one God and it was also stated 
therein, that whoever does not make this confession 
will not obtain salvation. In another place it was 
said that to eat cow’s flesh was, under certain condi¬ 
tions, allowable; and elsewhere it was ordained to 
bury, and not to burn, a corpse. Thus, the before- 
said Shaikh was triumphant over the Brahmans- 
But Nain Javet related that he has requested him to 
interpret this passage; when he had translated it, its 
meaning was completely contrary and opposed to 

,.0 , , mile >cl reliorsum. 
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the sentence: “ There is but one God,’’ and the 
restriction to eat cow’s flesh also was contrary to the 
custom of the Museltnans; and concerning the bury¬ 
ing of the dead he gave a different account from that 
which is lawful by the faith of the Muselmans. His 
Majesty (Akbar), with all those present, laughed at 
the Brahman, and said : “ Look at these Musel- 
“ mans and Hindus, who among many conflicting 
“ arguments did not think to ask what was the 
“ meaning of the passages in question, and have 
“ praised me exceedingly. 

M/r Said Sher/f Amely came to the place of Dai- 
bal pur, and wailed on his Majesty (Akbar), who was 
then taking part in a public dispute between a num¬ 
ber of young men with some theologians, about Mah¬ 
mud, and he reduced them to silence. The Emperor 
conferred also many favors upon the said Mir, and the 
controversy in religion went so far that even doctors 
in law were accused of infidelity ; learned men and 
Sufies declared in the celestial court (Akbar’s), that 
wise and capable men existed in all religions: where 
then is the superiority and preponderance? More 
than one thousand years have not elapsed since this 
faith was established. 

In like manner, a number of children were put in 
a place called Gangmahel, where every thing neces¬ 
sary was furnished to them; but none could articu¬ 
late a letter ; having remained there to their four- 



teenth year, they were found to be dumb; which made 
it evident, that letters and language are not natural 
to man, that is, cannot be used unless they have 
been acquired by instruction, and it is then only 
that the use of conversation becomes possible. 
From this the conclusion was drawn, that the world 
is very ancient, and language of a long date, whence 
the Brahmans derive arguments founded upon rea¬ 
son and testimony for the truth of their religion and 
the futility of others. 

The crown oflhe pious Shaikh Taj-ed-din, the son 
of Shaikh Zakria Jojideheni Dahluvi, explained the 
exterior rites of the mystic doctrine; the system of 
the unity of the real being; and the precepts of the 
religion of Pharaoh, which is the Fes us ul liikem, the 
“ bezels of philosophers,” 1 and the superiority of 
hope over fear. His Majesty Akbar liked the mode 
in which the Kings of Ajem performed worship; the 
Sufis, acknowledging holy personages as represent¬ 
ing the Khah'fs of the age, used to prostrate them¬ 
selves before them, touching the ground with their 
foreheads; this was intended to mark the secret 
meaning that the angels had once adored Adam. 
The truth is, that the wise are the terrestrial angels, 
who worship an holy personage as a Khatifah, “ vi- 
“ car,” of God; and for having attained to this dig- 

1 This is a work of Mohi eddin lbn Arabi, who died in the year of the 
Hejira 038 (A. I). 1210), of whom hereafter. 
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liily, they venerate him under a similar character, 
and call him also their Kabdli and Kiblah: because 
the heart of a just man is the heart of the all-just 
God, and it is to its door that they turn in the wor¬ 
ship ol God; in that sense Yakub and his sons pros¬ 
trated themselves before Yusef. 

Shaikh Yakub, a grammarian of Kashmir, who 
was a spiritual guide of the age, related, as from Ain 
alkasa Harnduni, that Muhammed is the manifest 
name of a guide, and Iblis the manifest name of a 
seducer. Mulla Muhammed Yzedi blamed the three 
khalifs, and reviled the companions of the prophet 
and their followers; he seduced people to the faith 
of Shiahs, and, having brought forth chapters of the 
Gospel, he drew from them a proof of the third 
person of the Trinity as being true, and continued 
the religion of the Nas aranains. 

As his Majesty (Akbar) showed himself a friend of 
all men, he gave orders to the Nawab, the wise 
Shaikh Abu 7 Faz'd, 1 who frequently witnessed the 

1 Abu '1 Fazil, the wise minister of Akbar, is generally known by bis 
work entitled Ay in Akbar i, “ the Institutes of the Emperor Akbar,’' 
translated from tbc original Persiau, by Francis Gladwin, in two volumes. 
This work contains the best statistical account hitherto given respecting 
India of those times. Abu T Fazil was the first Mohammedan who be¬ 
stowed attention upon the history and religion of the Hindus, and drew 
his information regarding them from their own books. It was by him, or 
under his eyes, that the Mahabharat was translated from Sanskrit into 
Persian. The tolerance and liberality of the Emperor Akbar towards all 
religions, and his attempt to establish a new creed, are generally ascribed 



prodigious deeds oC die emperor, to interpret mural 
foreign works, and instead of (lie common sentence, 
“ Kamilla," etc., he adopted another, viz.: 

“ Thy name is a fortress, and thou art its foundation. 

“ Tliou art holy, and there is no Cod but God.” 

The Rajah Birher conceived in his mind that the 
sun is an object all comprehensive; that he causes 
the ripening of the grain, of the sown fields, of the 
fruits, and of all vegetables ; and gives splendor and 
life; likewise, lire and water, and stones and trees, 
all are manifestations of God; he gave the markon 
the forehead and the zunar. The learned brought 
it nearly to certainly that the sun, the great, the 
exalted luminary, is the benefactor of the world, 
and the protector of monarchs. The Yezdanian said, 
that the sun is the world of spirits, the self-existent 
being; and the sun of the world of bodies is a lumi¬ 
nary (a soul) 1 which is the Khalifah, “ the vicar,” 
of God. A sect of the lire-worshippers slated also 
that the learned entertain conflicting opinions about 
the existence of spirits, of unity, and the self-existing 
being; and other sects denied this; but no denial is 


to the influence of his enlightened minister, who paid it with his life: 
for Jehangir, Akbar’s fanatic son, hired assassins who murdered the excel¬ 
lent man, near Orcha, in the district of Narwar, on his return from the 
Dekan, during the life of Akbar, who, except his utmost indignation, 
had no punishment to inflict upon the heir-apparent of his empire. 

' ,_jbal, nftah, signifies sun and soul. 



possible about the existence, the splendor, and the 
beneficence of the sun. His Majesty, Akbar, as he 
was ordered by God, used to read prayers, contain¬ 
ing the praise of the sun, in the Persian, Hindi, 
Turkish, and Arabic languages, among which all 
was one prayer which is proper to the Hindus, and 
which they sing at midnight and at sun-rise. Be¬ 
sides, the emperor forbade his subjects to kill cows 
and to eat their flesh; because medical men have 
declared that cow’s flesh causes itch, dry scab, le¬ 
prosy, elephantiasis, and the like diseases, and is 
difficult to digest. The Hindus say also that, as 
many advantages are derived from the cow, it is not 
right to kill it. The Yezdanian maintained that it is 
tyranny to kill harmless animals, and a tyrant is an 
enemy of God, the Almighty. But the learned of the 
time showed in the book Serai ul mustakim, “ the 
“ right road,” composed by the Imam Majeddin Mu- 
hammed , son of Yakub, son of Muhammed, Firozabddi ,' 
that what is known 

“ The most excellent meat of both worlds is flesh." 

This has not been firmly established, and in the 
subject of the excellence of hersiah, a kind of pottage, 


1 Majeddin Abu Thaher Muhammed ben Yakub is the compiler of the 
celebrated Arabic Dictionary, called Al kamus, already quoted, which 
from a work of sixty-five volumes was reduced to two. He is the author 
of several works besides the above-mentioned. He died in the year of 
the Hejira 817 (A. 1). 1411). 



nothing appeared, nor on the subject of the virtues 
of the white cock; 1 and on the subject of bastards it 
is known: 

“ The illegitimate son has no access to paradise.” 

This was not firmly established, and is futile. HisMa- 
jesty, the khalifah of the all-just, proclaimed himself 
the joyous tidings, that cows ought not to be killed. 

In like manner, the fire-worshippers, who had 
come from the town of Nousari, situated in the 
district of Gujerat, asserted the truth of the religion 
of Zoroaster, and the great reverence and worship 
due to fire. The emperor called them to his pre¬ 
sence, and was pleased to take information about 
the way and lustre of their wise men. He also called 
from Persia a follower of Zardusht, named Arde- 
shir, to whom he sent money; he delivered the 
sacred fire with care to the wise Shaikh Abu ’1 Fa- 
zil, and established that it should be preserved in 
the interior apartment by night and day, perpetual 
henceforth, according to the rule of the Mobeds, and 
to the manner which was always practised in the 
fire-temples of the Kings of Ajem, because the Iti set 
was among the sentences of the Lord, and light from 
among the lights of the great Ized. lie invited like¬ 
wise the fire-worshippers from Kirman to his pre¬ 
sence, and questioned them about the subtil ties of 

1 1 am not acquainted with the subjects above alluded to, nor does the 
text appear connected. 
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Zardusht’s religion; and he wroic lelters Lo Azer- 
Kaivan, who was a chief of the Yczdaman and Aba- 
daman, and invited him to India; Azer-Kaivan 
begged to be excused from coming, but sent a book 
of his own composition in praise of the self-existing 
being, of reason, the soul, the heavens, the stars, and 
the elements; as well as a word of advice to the King; 
all this contained in fourteen sections: every first 
line of each was in Persian pure dcri; when read 
invertedlj, it was Arabic- when turned about, 
Turkish; and when this was read in reversed order, 
it became Hindi. The Nawab, the wise Shaikh Abu 
’1 Fazil placed a full confidence in Azer Kaivan; he 
called the inhabitants of Ajem and Arabia “ infeslors 
“ of roads,’' and the people of Islam “ accursed." 
The wise Shaikh Abu ’1 Fazil said in Fatah pur to 
Abd ul Ivader Bedavam: “ I have to complain of the 
“ authors of books for two reasons: the first is, 
o that they have not explicitly enough written the 
“ account of ancient prophets, similar to that of 
“ their own prophet; the second is, that nothing 
“ remained of the industrious men whose name 
“ is not mentioned in the Tazkcret-ul-wwUa , ‘ the 
“ * Story of the Saints,’ 1 and the Nafhat aims, ' 

i Composed by Ferid eddin Attlar. 

1 This is a work of the celebrated Abd-al rahmen Jami; its whole 
title is*. hitab-u- 

nafhdt-i ’l uns-i , min huzarat-i 'l Kades, translated by Silvestre de 
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“ 1 ihe fragrant Gules of Mankind,’ and the like; 
“ and the family of the prophet, what was their 
“ guilt that their names were not admitted into 
“ them?” Abd ul lvader gave no satisfactory 
answer. Ghazi Khan Baddakshi, who had not his 
equal in logical science, treated explicitly and labo¬ 
riously in sections of the just Imam (All), and esta¬ 
blished by investigation his superior merit in other 
treatises ; and other learned men exercised their 
sagacity upon this subject. 

In the month Rajeb of the year of the Hejira 987 
(A. D. 1579), the Emperor Akbar was ordered (by 
Heaven) to fix the sentence: “There is but one God, 
“ and Akbar is his Khalifah,” to be used. If the 
people really wished it, they might adopt this faith; 
and his Majesty declared, that this religion ought to 
be established by choice, and not by violence. In 
this manner, a number of men, who were more pious 
or wise than those of their times, chose this creed 
according to their conscience. The command came 
from God, that the attachment to the cause of the 
Lord God and to one’s master has four degrees, 

“ Sacy, “ les Haleines de la familiarity, provenant ties person»iii/i 
" eminens en saintete “ the breathings of familiarity proceeding fruit, 
personages eminent in sanctity." Baron von Hammer rendered Jli• 
title by: “ Die Bauche der Menshheit," “ the Breathings of Mankind 
Nefhdt being interpreted in the Dictionary, by “ a breath of wind. 

“ fragrant gate, perfume, (metaphorically for) good fame,” 1 pretend 
the version given in the teat. 


v. m. 


7 
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which are: sacrifice of property, life, reputation, and 
religion. The command of the llahi, ‘ ‘ divine,” faith 
means that, in ease of an indispensable conflict, if one 
does not sacrifice all he possesses, he must renounce 
these four degrees. Further, it is the divine com¬ 
mand, that one may relinquish something of the four 
degrees, but never make an abandonment of his God. 

The Emperor further said, that one thousand 
years have elapsed since the beginning of Muham- 
med’s mission, and that this was the extent of the 
duration of this religion, now arrived at its term. 

Another of his ordinances abolished absolutely 
the obligation of bathing after pollution by spermatic 
emission. The sages said that the most exquisite and 
best part of a man is mani, “ sperm,” and that the 
seed of creation is pure. What sense is there that, 
after the common natural secretions bathing be not 
required, whilst the release of a quantity of delicate 
matter is subject to an entire ablution? Yet it is suit¬ 
able to bathe before indulging sexual propensity. 

It is equally absurd to prepare food for the spirit 
of a corpse, which then belongs to minerals : what 
sense is there in it? Yet the birth-day of a person 
is justly made a great festival, and called “ theban- 
“ quet of life.” Moreover, when one’s soul has at¬ 
tained the full knowledge of the primitive cause, and 
has left its mortal garment, this day also is devoted 
to rejoicing, and named “ the day of union.” 



On account of the difference between the era ol 
the Hindus and that of the Hejira used by the 
Arabs, the Emperor introduced a new one, begin¬ 
ning from the first year of the reign of Hamayun, 
which is 965 of the Hejira (A. D. 1555-6); the 
names of the months were those used by the Kings 
of Ajem; and fourteen festivals in the year insti¬ 
tuted, coinciding with those of Zardusht, were 
named “ the years and days of llahi." This ar¬ 
rangement was established by Hakim Shah Fattali 
alia Shlrazi. On account of hearing so many dis¬ 
putes of the learned in the midst of the multitude, 
the custom of reading the comments on the Koran 
and the science of religion and law, were laid aside, 
and in their place astronomy, physic, arithmetic, 
mysticism, poetry, and chronology became cur¬ 
rent. The people of Ajem used to repeat frequently 
these verses: 

By living upon milk of camels and upon lizards, 

“ The Arabians raised their fortune; 

“ So that they now covet Ajem: 

“ Fie upon ihce, 0 revolving world, lie!'' 

Khaja abd ul latif,’ who was one of the distin¬ 
guished personages of Maverah ul naher, gifted with 
the talent of subtile distinctions, raised doubts upon 
the truth of the saying : 


1 Abdul latif Khan, son of Abdalla, prince of the Ushecks, died in the 
year of the Hejira 948 (A. O. 1341 !■ 



too 

“ The neck of the lord Muhammed is similar to the neck of an idol.’ 

If that prevailed, then idolatry would he laudable. 
In like manner, the tradition about the she-camel 
straying far off,' which is published in the Sir, 
“ acts and deedsthen the assault upon the cara¬ 
van of the Koraish, in the beginning of the Hejira ; a 
also demanding nine wives, 3 and the interdiction of 
women from husbands according to the pleasure of 


1 This appears an allusion to the following occurrence: Ayesha, Mu- 
hamnted's favorite wife, accompanied the prophet on an expedition against 
the tribe of the Mostalek, in the sixth year of the Hejira (A. D. 627). 
During the night-march, according to her own statement, she alighted 
from her camel, in order to search for a valuable necklace which she had 
dropped. On account of her light weight, her absence was not perceived 
by the drivers, who went on and left her alone on the road. There, 
having laid down and fallen asleep, she was the next morning found by 
Safwan Ebn al Moattel, and brought, at noon, on his own camel to Mu- 
hammed’s next resting-place. This occurrence raised suspicions respecting 
Ayesha’s virtue; Muhammed found necessary to inveigh against slander in 
the Koran (chap. XXIV), and to punish the free-speakers as slanderers: 
but he could not silence the severe reflections of some respectable men, 
among whom was All. — ( Hammer’s Gemdldesaal , I‘" r Band. Sexte, 
144-143. 

2 Muhammed made, in the beginning of the Hejira, several unsuccessful 
attempts to intercept the caravans of the Koreish, his enemies; at last, 
in the second year of the Hejira (A. D. 623), took place the battle of Bedr, 
in the valley of the same name, near the sea, between Mecca and Medina. 
Muhammed, with 319 combattants, had marched to take a caravan of the 
Koreish, which, richly laden, returned from Syria; apprised of it, the 
inhabitants of Mecca sent 930 men to succour the caravan: this force 
was attacked and routed by Muhammed’s inferior number, assisted by 
angels, and a rich booty fell into his hands. 

3 See vol. III. p. 79 
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llie prophet, and this taking place; 1 the compa¬ 
nions giving up their body; which is to be known 
by reading the book Sir; further, the appointment 
of the three (irst khalifs;' the affair of Fadek;' the 
war of Safin; 4 the victory of the Shiahs; and the 
defeat of the Sonnites: all these topics are subject to 
reflection. 

At a convivial meeting on the new-year’s festival, 
a Kasi and a Mufti were inclined to drink cups of 
wine. Shaik Abu ’1 Fazil, as a counterpart to the 
explanation of the verse of the Koran, called “ the 
“ throne,” 5 composed a sermon in two parts. He 
also translated the Mahabharat, which is the history 
of the wars of the ancient Hindu chiefs. Some* 
learned men denied absolutely the affair of Muham- 

1 See vol. III. p. 39. 

2 See vol. I. pp. 99-100. 

3 See vol. 111. p. 31. 

4 See vol. 111. pp. 39-60. note 2. 

5 This is the 236th verse of chapter 11. It is justly admired by the 
Muhammedans, who recite it in their prayer, and some of them wear it 
about them, engraved on an agate or other precious stone. Here it fol¬ 
lows, as translated by Sale, who remarks that his translation must not be 
supposed to equal the dignity of the original (vol. I. p. 47) : “ God! 
•• there is no God but he; the living, the self-subsisting ; neither slumber 
“ nor sleep seizeth him; to him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and 
“ on earth. Who is he that can intercede with him, but through his 
•« good pleasure? He knoweth that which is past, and that which is to 
•• come to them, and they shall not comprehend any thing of his know- 
“ ledge, but so far as he pleaseth. His throne is extended over heaven 
“ and earth, and the preservation of both is no burthen unto him. He 
“ is the High, the Mighty ” 
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med’s marriage night with Sidikdh and blamed the 
deed of David concerning Uriah’s wife. 

When the Sultan Khajah, who was one of the 
llahian,was about to leave this world, he said to the 
emperor: ‘ ‘ Let not your Majesty bury me as if I had 
“ been an adorer of Divs.” On that account he was 
placed in a tomb with lamps, like a person of dis¬ 
tinction, and a lattice was left towards the great 
majestic luminary, the splendor of which purifies 
from of all sins. Further, orders were issued that, 
in imitation of the kings of Ajem, low people may be 
prevented from reading the books of the wise, and 
from the pursuit of sciences. By other ordinances, 
the affairs of the Hindus were to be decided by 
learned Brahmans, and those of Muselmans by their 
own Kas is. Likewise the followers of other reli¬ 
gions and persuasions received orders, that the head 
of a corpse may be laid in a tomb towards the east, 

1 Sidikdh , “ the true,” is a surname given by theMuhammedans to the 
blessed Virgin, and to Ayisha, daughter of Abu-bekr, and wife of Mu- 
hammed. At nine years of age, her mother took her down from a swing 
suspended between two palm-trees, where she childishly slept, and placed 
her upon the lap of the prophet, a bridegroom of fifty-two years. She 
was but eighteen when he died. She then became the head of a party 
hostile to All. She never forgot the austere judgment which he had 
passed upon the occurrence related in the preceding note (p. 100 note 1); 
not satisfied with having discarded him more than twenty-three years from 
tiie khalifat, she led in person a strong army against him, to wrest it from 
his hands; but was taken in battle, generously treated, and sent to 
Medina, where she died in the. year of the Hejira 158 (A L>. 677), having 
attained the prophet's age of sixty-three years. 
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and its feel towards the west; and that persons, 
even in their sleep, may dispose themselves in that 
direction. It was further ordained, that the Ha¬ 
inan may not apply to any other sciences of the 
Arabs but to astronomy, arithmetic, physic, and 
philosophy, and not spend their life-time in the 
pursuit of what is not reasonable. The interdic¬ 
tion of slaying cows was confirmed. It was also 
regulated, that a Hindu woman is not to be pre¬ 
vented from burning with her dead husband, but 
that the sacrifice ought to take place without vio¬ 
lence used towards, or abhorrence shewn by, the 
widow. Another regulation was that, whoever 
eats with one whose profession is the slaughter of 
animals, should have his hand cut off; but only a 
linger, if he belong to the people of his house. 

Again, a woman who is going about in narrow 
streets or in market-places, without having at that 
timelier face veiled, ought not to be approached by 
her husband; and a woman of improper conduct, 
who quarrels with her husband, ought to be sent to 
the place of prostitutes, whose business it is to offer 
themselves for sale. In addition to this, in times of 
distressing lamine, a father and a mother may hap¬ 
pen to sell their children under age; when they find 
themselves in better circumstances, they must be 
allowed, by giving money, to rescue their offspring 
from the bonds of servitude. Moreover, a Hindu 
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who, in his infancy, without his will, has been made 
a Muselman, if later he chooses to return to the faith 
of his fathers, is at liberty to do so, and is not to be 
prevented from it; also every person is permitted 
to profess whatever religion he chooses, and to pass, 
whenever he likes, from one religion to another. 
But if a Hindu woman, having fallen in love with a 
Muselman, wishes to adopt his religion, she can be 
taken by force and delivered up to her family. And 
likewise a Muselman woman, if she has fallen in 
love with an Hindu, and wishes to adopt his faith, is 
prevented from it, and not admitted in his caste. 
Finally, the erection of a temple of idols, of a church, 
of a fire-temple, and a sepulchral vault, ought not to 
be impeded, nor the building of a mosque for the 
Muselmans. 

Sader Jehan adopted the llahi religion. Acbar 
called the harmless animals the beasts of peace, and 
showed abhorrence to their slaughter. He mixed 
the best and purest part of every religion for the 
formation of his own faith. Mulla Tersun Badakh- 
shi, who was a Muselman of the Hanifa creed, in¬ 
formed me, in the Hejira 1058 (A. D. 1648-9), 
that one day he went on a pilgrimage to visit the 
sepulchre of Akbar, the inhabitant of heaven; there, 
one of his friends, having hurt his foot in climbing 
up the holy tomb, set about reviling the khalilah of 
God. The companions said : “ If the blessed Em- 



“ peror, now in heaven, have any power, dial man 
“ will certainly come to some misfortune.” Soon 
after, indeed, he broke a toe of his foot by a stone 
which had fallen down from a crevice of the 
wall. In one of Akbar’s works we find, that it is 
indispensable to worship God, the all-just, and 
necessary to praise the beings near him ; that none 
of mankind rise to the rank of stars, as men are not 
equal to the dignity of celestial luminaries. The 
Emperor inculcated on his followers, that a godly 
man ought to know no other object of his wishes 
but God, the Almighty ; that is, whatever business 
the godly undertakes, his wish in that business ought 
to tend towards God. 


Section 111 . — Upon the virtues of the stars, accord¬ 
ing TO REASON, MANIFESTATION, REVELATION, AND TRA¬ 
DITION. 

Aghdtho demon,' or Shut, and Hermes al hermes , or 


1 According to Sheristanf, there is a seel called Herndnites, or Jlerrn- 
niles, disciples of a certain Bernon, a branch of the Sabeans, of whom 
hereafter; these sectaries designate, as authors of their scientific trea¬ 
tises, four prophets, among whom are Agatho demon and Hermes. 

Ai/utlio ilcmov, that is to say, “ the good genius,” was an Egyptian 
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Idris, 1 and the philosophers said, that the Almighty 
Author created the celestial bodies and the stars in 
such a manner that, from their movements, effects 
may be manifested in the nether world, that is to 
say, the events below are subject to their motions, 
and every constellation, and every degree of altitude 
has its particular nature; which being known by 
experience, and information having been collected 
about the qualities of the degrees, the celestial 
signs, and their influences, it is in this manner evi¬ 
dent that they are near the all-just; and that the 
house of prayer, the Kabah of truth, and the Kiblah 
of conviction is heaven. The wise men believe, 
that every master of fame worshipped one of the 
stars : thus Moses worshipped Saturn, as Saturday 

god. According to general belief, this denomination is the approxi¬ 
mative translation of Knef, or “ the good principle,” and in that accepta¬ 
tion it was applied to other deities, as for instance, to the Nile, and typi¬ 
fied as the emblem of wisdom, prudence, life, health, youth, eternity, 
and infinitude, in the inoffensive serpent; now and then this form is 
combined with that of other animals According to some authors, Agatlio 
demon was the Egyptian Chetnuph; and to him are attributed a number 
of works, a list of which is given by Fabricius in his “ Bibliotheca 
“ graeca.” 

1 The first Hermes of the Orientals lived one thousand years after 
Adam, in the beginning of their second solar milienium, and was no other 
but Idris, or Enoch; the second in the third solar milienium, was the 
Trismegist of the Greeks. According to Abu T farage, the second was 
the third; and between these two intervened a Chaldean or Babylonian 
Hermes, who lived a few centuries after the deluge, and to whom the 
principal notions of astronomy are referred. A disciple of the first Her¬ 
mes, or of Idris, was Esculapius, of whom hereafter. 
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is holy lo the Jews, and Moses vanquished the magi¬ 
cians and enchanters who are subservient to Saturn; 
Jesus worshipped the sun, on which account Sun¬ 
day was sanctified by him, and finally his soul united 
with the sun; Muhammed worshipped Venus, where¬ 
fore he fixed upon Friday as a sacred day: as he 
would not reveal this meaning to the common peo¬ 
ple, he kept it secret; but it is evident from the 
prophet’s customs that he held Venus in great vene¬ 
ration ; one of these was his passion for perfumes 
and the like. 1 We find in the histories of the Per¬ 
sians, that Ferhosh was a king in the time of Abad, 
and had poets without number about him; out of 
them all he chose seven; each of them, on one day 
of the week, recited his verses to the king. On 
Sunday, which was consecrated to the great lumi¬ 
nary, the monarch used to go to the Kcrmdbah, and 
on his return from thence, having approached the 
august image of the great fire, and there performed 
his worship, he betook himself to his palace. The 
chief of the speech-adoring bards, called Shedosh, 
came then into the royal presence. As the lving 
professed the religion of the Yezdanian, who never 
hurt an harmless animal, they brought, on this day 

1 Muhammed used to say: “ I like of your world but women and per- 
•• fumes, and God has placed the refreshment of my eyes in prayers.” 
—(Baron Hammer.) 

- This word, not in the Dictionary, means perhaps •• assembly of the 
“ nobles.” 
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sacred to the sun, Sirdin, that is “ rice,” and Verdin, 
called in Hindostan pahati, before the King, and peas 
in the shell, which were then stript of their inte¬ 
guments. The King asked Shedosh : “For whom 
“ is this food?” The poet answered: “ For the 
“ friend who, for the sake of retirement, is naked 
“ from head to foot.” The monarch, being pleased 
with this answer, filled the poet’s mouth with pre¬ 
cious pearls of the purest water. The Queen, named 
Shuker, averting her heart from the King her hus¬ 
band, attached it passionately to the sweet composer 
of melodious speeches. When night came on, Shu¬ 
ker, believing that the King slept, went out by 
stealth. The King too followed her steps. When 
Shuker arrived at the house of Shedosh, many 
words occurred between them. Then the poet said 
to her: “ A woman fears nobody; on that ae- 
11 count she ought to be feared. Thou hast left Fer- 
“ hosh, the King, and wilt devote thy affections to 
“ one like me!” Upon these words, the woman 
returned home without hope, and Shedosh turned 
his face to the image of the sun. But his looks fell 
upon one of the maids who were adorers ol the sun, 
and desired her to converse with him; the maid, 
indignant at such a proposal, having approached 
the image of the sun, said: “ lam thy worshipper; 
“ and this is not the time for associating with men : 
“ this poet of the King addressed to me an improper 
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“ speech.” When Shidosh came to the image of 
the sun, he found himself afflicted with a malady, 
and returned ashamed. Afterwards he went to the 
King, who, having seen him the night before in 
company with Shuker, said: “ Shidosh, if thou 
“ speakest not the truth, thou shalt be put to 
“ death: what didst thou mean by saying that a 
‘ ‘ woman fears nobody ? Shidosh replied: 

“ A woman is a king; her strength is that of an ocean; 

It opens its passage, and has fear of nobody.” 

The King was pleased with this speech, and be¬ 
stowed Shuker on him as a gift; whatever excuses 
Shidosh offered, the sovereign did not listen to 
them ; wherefore the poet brought the king’s wife 
to his house. But, from disease, his flesh began to 
diminish, and he was so far reduced as to he un¬ 
able to leave his house. Thus it was, until the son 
of the king came to visit his father, and requested 
to see the royal poets. The King, having convoked 
six of them, ordered that Shidosh should recite his 
verses sitting behind a curtian. Shidosh, having 
heard this order, demanded at the very moment 
that a fire should he kindled, and in the midst an 
iron chain adjusted to suspend a seat above the 
flames. He resolved to himself from thence to ad¬ 
dress his praises to the majesty of the great fire, the 
sun; if he received them with favor, so much the 
better ; if not, to throw himself into the fire, and so 
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lo obtain his due. He then got upon the seat, and 
began to chaunt the verses which he had composed 
in honor of the sun: at this very time his leprosy 
disappeared. But, before he had ended his poem, 
his followers thought the great luminary would not 
grant his wish ; and the poet, from fear of his life, 
would not throw himself into the fire; therefore, 
pulling the chair by means of the chain, they precipi¬ 
tated it into the flames. But after falling, he felt the 
lire had no effect upon him, and although dejected, 
remaining in his seat, he terminated his praise; then 
coming forth, he approached the King, and recited 
the verses which he had composed for the occasion ; 
lie subjoined: “ O King, I have not been guilty of 
“ any vile deed on this occasion; but on the same 
“ day, at the time when the women approach the 
“ image of the sun, I also went there, and the guards 
“ did not know me. But the rebellious spirit had 
“ his play with me, so that, supposing a virtuous 
“ woman 1 beheld to be unmarried, I spoke im- 
“ proper words to her ; on that account I was pu- 
“ nished; but at the same time I held Shuker as a 
“ mother.” 

Hoshang, the King, in the work Bakin ferah, “ the 
“ highest dignity,” which is written to inculcate 
the duties towards the sanctity of the stars, states 
great miracles of every luminary. We read like¬ 
wise, in the Mahabharal, that the Baja Jedeshter 
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(Yudhishthira) 1 2 attained the fulfilment of his wishes 
hy worshipping the sun. As the Mahabharat is all 
symbolic, we also find there that the sun, having 
appeared to him in the form of a man, announced to 
him : “lam pleased with thee; I will provide thee 
“ with food during twelve years, then for the space 
“ of thirteen years thou wilt obtain a wonderful 
‘ ‘ empire.” And the sun gave him a kettle, saying : 
“ The property of this kettle is, that every day all 
“ sort of food in such quantity as thou wishest, 
“ comes forth from it, under the condition that 
“ thou first distribulest it among Brahmans and 
“ Fakirs, and then among thy valiant brothers, 
“ the Kshatriyas.” Herodetes, the author of the 
history of the Yunan (Greeks), stated that in a 
town of Ri'unv there was in a temple an idol in the 
shape of Iskalapms, which was known under the 
image of Apu, that is “ the sun,” and that, whatever 
question they addressed was answered by him.' 


1 Yudisht’hira, according lo the Vichnu-purena (Wilson’s transl., pp. 
437-459), was the son of Kunti, also called Pritha', and of the deities 
Dharma, Vayu, and Indra. He was the half-brother of Kama, whom his 
mother conceived hy Aditxjn, “ the sun.” 

2 In the History of Herodotus, if this be meant above, the name of 
Esculapius docs not occur. The denomination of Rumx may be applied 
to Asia Minor, Turkey, the whole ancient and modern empire of the 
Creeks and Romans; in so vast a space there was certainly more than one 
town with a temple and an oracular statue of Esculapius. One circum¬ 
stance is singularly true in the above account of Apu, to wit: that Escu¬ 
lapius was formerly called I pius, Aptoyov ai'JviVovcriv lixilcv yo'vov’ adjutO- 



The raiser of this figure was Iskalapuis. In the 
opinion of the Magians of lluini, it rendered oracles, 
because, having been made in strict dependency on 
the observation of the motions of the seven planets 
at the most suitable moments, it was constituted in 
such a manner that one of the spirits of the stars 
descended into it; and therefore answered any ques¬ 
tion asked from him. The name of this figure was 
Saklapes.' 

The Sabeans believe that in some of their idols a 
white hand appears. Further, the wise men of 
Persia, Greece, India, and the Sabeans, all acknow¬ 
ledge the stars as the Kiblah, and the blessed Em¬ 
peror (Akbar) also received divine commands with 
regard to them. 

In the histories of the Turks is to be found that 
Jangiskhan ,J worshipped the stars, and several 

rem invocabunt disculapii filium— (see Tycophron , v. 105-4); and that lie 
was often confounded with the sun, as son of Apollo, who also was the 
sun, and of'the nymph Coronnis,who w as the daughter of Phlegyas, that 
is, “ the heat of the sun.’’ 

1 Saklapes probably stands for Serapis. It is known that Serapis and 
Bacchus were the sun of autumn and the sun of spring. Serapis bore 
sometimes the character of the Egyptian Chmun, surnamed Esculapius. 
To predict and to resuscitate were powers attributed to Apollo-Esculapius. 
As the latter, so had Serapis a serpent. He was also Osiris. Helios- 
Serapis and Jupiter-Serapis are read upon bronzes. Temples of Serapis 
were numerous in Asia, Thracia, Greece, and Italy. 1 shall only mention 
that of Antium, and that at Rome, on an island of the Tiber, beyond the 
pons Palatinus. 

- Jangls khan, originally called Tamujin, was, according to Chinese and 
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things of wonderful meaning were conneeted with 
his person. In the first line was that which they 
call the state of washt. Some of the spirits of the 
stars were his assistants. During several days he 
was in a swoon, and in this state of senselessness 
all that the world-conquering Khan could articulate 
was Hu, hu! It is said that on the first manifesta¬ 
tion of this malady, he obtained union with spirits, 
victories, and revelations of mysteries. The very 
same coat and garment which he first put on were 
deposited in a wardrobe, there sealed up, and kept 
by themselves. Every time that the illustrious Khan 
fell into this state, his people dressed him in that 
coal, and every event, victory, purpose, discovery 
of enemies, defeat, conquest of countries, which he 
desired, came upon his longue; a person wrote 
down every thing, and pul it into a bag which he 
sealed. When the world-seizing Khan recovered 
his senses, every thing was read to him and he 
acted accordingly, and every thing he had said took 
place. He possessed perfectly the science of divina¬ 
tion by means of combs, and having burnt them, 
gave his decisions in a manner different from that of 

o 

Moghul authorities (see Gesrhichle dcr Osl-mongolen von Isaak Jacob 
Schmidt, Seite 376), born in the year of the Hejira 538 (A. I). 1162;, in 
Dilun Julu'n. It was in the year 12C6 of our era that he received, in a 
general assembly of submissive Tartars, the name of Jangis-khan , 
“ (ireat Khan:” his own tribe, which was that of Moghuls, before him 
called Uida, he raised to pre-eminence over all the Tartars, 
v. in. S 
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other diviners who paid attenlion to combs, ll is 
said that, when this conqueror of the world loll into 
the hands of his enemies, he recovered his liberty 
by the assistance of Amir Shir Khan, who, having 
given him a mare of Ivirang, enabled him to join his 
men, who had already despaired of his life. Tuli 
Khan, who was then in his infancy, said one day: 
“ My father, sitting upon a mare of Rirang, is eom- 
“ ing near.” On this very day, the Khan returned 
in that manner to his camp. When the Turks saw 
the wonders of his acts, they opened freely the 
road of their affection to him. Such was his justice 
and equity, that in his army nobody was bold enough 
to take up a whip thrown on the road, except the 
proprietor of it; lying and thieving were unknown 
in his camp. Every woman among the Khurasa¬ 
nian, who had a husband living, had no attempt 
upon her person to fear. Thus we read in the 
Tabkat Naseri, “ the degrees of Naser,”' that when 
Malik Taj-ed din , surnamed the King of Glide, re- 


1 This is a work of Naser eddin Tu'si (.about whom, see vol. II. p. 417, 
note 2, and p 449). He was the favorite minister of Hulagu Khan, 
whose arms he had successfully directed against Baghdad and the Khalif. 
The Khan, after his conquests, took up his residence at 1Maragha, in 
Aderbigan; there he assembled philosophers and astronomers to culti¬ 
vate science, under the direction of N4s’er eddin. In our days the place 
is still shown where the observatory of this astronomer was situated, 
and where he compiled the astronomic tables, known under the name 
of Jal-khanni. 



turned with the permission of Jangis Khan, from the 
country of Talkan to Ghor, he related the following 
anecdote: When 1 had left the presence of Jan¬ 
gis Ivhan, and sat down in the royal tent, Aghldn 
herbi, with whom 1 came, and some other friends, 
were with me, a Moghul brought two other Mog¬ 
huls, who the day before had fallen asleep when on 
the watch, saying: “ I struck their horses with the 
whip, rebuking them for their guilt in sleeping, yet 
left them; but to-day I have brought them here.” 
Aghlan laced these two Moghuls, asking them: 
“ Have you fallen asleep?” Both avowed it. He 
then ordered one of them to be put to death; and that 
his head should be tied to the hair lock of the other; 
the latter then to be conducted through the camp, 
and afterwards executed. Thus it was done. I 
remained astonished, and said to Aglan: “ There 
“ was no witness to prove the guilt of the Moghuls ; 
“ as these two men knew that death awaits them, 
“ why have they confessed? If they had denied, 
“ they would have saved themselves.” AghlanHerbi 
replied: “ Why art thou astonished? You, Taji 
“ Khan, you act in this way, and tell lies; but, 
“ should a thousand lives be at stake, Moghuls 
“ would not utter a lie.” 

Jangis Khan raised Oktdyi Khan to the rank of a 
Khali f, “ successor.” 1 Chdtayi Khan , who was his 

1 Jangis Khan had four sons, whose rank of seniority is differently 
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elder brother, in a drunken (it dashed his horse 
against Okfayi Khan, and then hurried away. When 
lie became sober, he reflected upon the danger which 
would ensue from his act, and that the foundation 
of the monarchy might be destroyed in consequence 
of it; therefore, presenting himself as a criminal, he 
said to his brother: “ How could a man like me 
“ presume to measure himself with the King, and 
“ dash his horse against him ! Therefore I am 
“ guilty, and confess my crime. Put me to death, 
“ or use the whip against me : you are the judge.” 
Oktayi replied: “ A miserable like myself, what 
“ place should he take? You are the master: what 
“ am I?—that is, you are the elder, I the younger, 
“brother.” Finally, Chengliayi, presenting him 
nine horses, said: “I offer this as a grateful 
‘ acknowledgment that the King did not exercise 

his justice towards me, and that he forgives my 
“ crime.” 

When Oktayi Khan dispatched Jcrmdyhun, a corn- 


stated by different authors, and among whom he divided his vast empire. 
Oclayi was to rule all the countries of the Moghuls, Kathayans, and 
others extending towards the East, lie died in the year of the Hejira 
(139 (A. D. 1241). Chdlayi was to possess Mawer ul nahir, Turkistan, 
Balkh, and Badaklishan. He died in the year of the Hejira 638 (A. 1). 
1240). Juji was to reign over Desht, Kapehak, Kharizm, Khizer, Bul¬ 
garia, Lokmin, Alan, As, Russia, and the northern countries. He died in 
Hejira 624 (A. D. 1226), during his father's life. Tuli h'/tan received 
for his share Khorassan, India, and Persia ; he died soon after his father; 
hut his sons. Maujuka, Koblai, and Hulagu became celebrated in history. 
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mander of a district furnishing' leu thousand men, 
with an army of thirty thousand warriors, to re¬ 
duce the sultan Jelal eddin king of Kharazim, at 
the time of the breaking up of the army, he said 
to one of the Oinras, who was subordinate to Jer- 
maghiin : “ The great affair of J6lal eddin in thy 
“ hand will sufficiently occupy thee.” Finally, this 
Amir, having fallen upon the Sultan Jelal-eddin in 
Kurdistan, destroyed him completely. The libe¬ 
rality and generosity of Oktayikan was as conspi¬ 
cuous as the sun. When Tayir Bahdder, in the year 
of the Hejira G25 (A. D. 1227) moved the army of 
(he Moghuls from Abt al to the country of Sistdn, they 
besieged the fort.lra/c; at that time the plague mani¬ 
fested itself among the Moghuls, so that, at first, a 
pain was felt in the mouth, then the teeth moved, 
and on the third day death ensued. Malik Sdlakhi, 


1 Jangis Khan, during his tcrrilic career, in the fourteenth year of 
slaughter, devastation, and conquest, fell upon the empire of Kharism 
and (ihazni. Muhammed of the Seljuks was driven from all his posses¬ 
sions, and died a fugitive, lie had before divided his empire between 
his four sons, to one of whom Jelal eddin, he had assigned Khariztn, 
Khorassan, Mazinderan, (ihazni, l!nmiau,(ihor, liost Takanad, Zamigdand, 
and all the Indian provinces. This prince, retiring before superior forces 
towards (ihazni, gained two battles over the Moghuls, but was at last 
obliged to fly to the banks of the Indus. There, closely pressed by the 
enemies, who murdered his captive son seven years old before his eyes, he 
threw his mother, wile, and the rest of his family, at their own desire, 
into the water, and ■ hen swam, with a few followers, across the river, 
before his admiring pursuers, who followed him no further. 
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the governor of the fort, fixed upon the stratagem 
that seven hundred young men should lie in am¬ 
bush : who, when they should hear the sound of the 
war-drum from the eastern gate, opposite which they 
were placed, were to break out from the ambush, and 
fall on the back of the enemies. Conformably with 
this plan, in the morning the eastern gate was open¬ 
ed, and the Muselmans were engaged in the assault; 
but when the drum was beaten, nobody came forth 
from the ambush : after three watches, a man was 
was sent to bring intelligence from that quarter, but 
he found them all dead. 

The world-conquering Jangiz Khan, at the time 
of his wasting away, said to his sons: “ Never de- 
“ viate from your faith, nor lend your powerful 
“ support to other religions; because, as long as 
“ you remain firmly rooted in your faith, your peo- 
‘ ‘ pie and companions will acknowledge you as the 
“ chiefs of their faith, and count you as the leaders 
‘ ‘ of worship; but he who changes his religion for 
“ that of others, being a chief of the faith, may be 
“ still considered as a chief by the people of the new 
“ religion; but in the eyes of his own people will 
‘ ‘ lose that dignity: because he who passes over with 
• ‘ you to another faith will esteem as chiefs those of 
‘ • the new faith ; besides, he who remains attached 
“ to mv faith will also be displeased with you for 
‘ not having continued in the religion of his fa- 



tliers. To sum up all, as long as limy conformed 
liiemselves to the last will of the Khan, they were 
powerful; hut when they deviated from his counsel, 
they sunk into distress and abjection. The stars 
were favorable to them in every thing . 1 

It is related: Kik Khan, who was of the family of 
Chaghaty Khan, was one day walking with noble¬ 
men of his suit in the plain, travelling about in the 
desert. At once, his looks fell upon bones; at the 
same moment he became thoughtful, and then asked: 
“ Do you know what this handful of bones says to 
‘‘ me?” They replied: “ The King knows best.” 
lie resumed : “ They demand justice from me as 
“ being oppressed.” Me demanded information 
about the history ol these bones from Amir Haza- 
rah, who held this country under his dependence. 
This governor inquired of Amir Sadah, who admi¬ 
nistered this district under him; and after reiterated 


1 Jangis Khan died in ihe year of the Hejira 026 (A. 1). 1228), in his 
sixty-sixth year. He left an empire which extended from the Indus to 
the Black sea; from the hanks of the WVdga to the remote plains of 
China ; and from the arid shores of the Persian gulf to the eold deserts of 
Siberia. Having, in his early age, been driven by his subjects from his 
home, he passed several years under the protection of a Christian prince, 
Atrenk Khan, or Unr/h Khan , known to Europeans under the name of 
Prester John; and was therefore supposed by some to have adopted the 
Christian religion: thus much is true — he and his successors protected 
the Christians and persecuted the Muhammadans, until Nikndar Ofllan 
professed the Muhammadan faith, in A. I). 1281, and drove the Christians 
nut of his empire. 
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investigations, it became dear that, nine years be¬ 
fore, a caravan bad been attacked at this place by a 
band of highwaymen, and plundered of their pro¬ 
perty, a part of which remained still in the hands of 
the guilty. At last it was recovered from the mur¬ 
derers, and restored to the heirs of the slain who 
were in Khorasan. 

It is said that, when an army of the Moghuls was 
occupied with the siege of the fort of Imbdl, in which 
were the mother and several women of the king of 
Khararem, nobody had ever given information that 
the garrison was distressed for want of water. Al¬ 
though a quantity of rain-water was collected in the 
reservoirs, so that during years they had no need of 
spring-water, yet at the time when the Moghuls 
were encamped before the place to reduce it, no rain 
had fallen, and one day not a drop of water remained 
in the reservoirs; the next day the women of the 
Turks and Nas er eddin, with thirsty lips, compelled 
by necessity came down to surrender ; but at the 
very moment that they arrived at the foot of (he fort, 
and the army of the Moghuls entered it, a heavy 
rain began to pour down, so that the water ran out 
from the ditches of the fort. \Vhen this intelligence 
was brought to the Sultan Muhammed, sovereign of 
Kharazem, he become insensible, and when he re¬ 
covered his senses, be died without being able to 
utter a word. 



Upon the whole : :is long :is the Sultans t»l the 
Moghuls preserved the worship ot the stars, they 
conquered the inhabitants ol the world; but, as 
soon as they abandoned it, they lost many coun¬ 
tries, and those which they kept were without value 
and strength.' 


Section IV. — Upon the savings of iiis Majesty 
(Akcah), dwelling in the seventh heaven. 

First, the ordinances ot conduct which the Nawab, 
the wise and learned Shaikh Abu ’1 Fazil wrote, 
with the pen ot accuracy, by orders of his Majesty, 
dwelling in heaven, in order that the governors ot 
the countries occupied by his sovereignty, and the 
clerks, may pay attention to their execution. 

This is “ God is great;” this is the patent of the 
Ilahi faith : and the ordinances of conduct are a work 
of instruction, which sprung from the fountain oi 
benevolence, and the mine of kindness of sovereignty. 


1 The duration of Jan^is Khan's dynasty reckoned from the year of 
the Hejira 399 (A. D. 1202) extended by fourteen princes to 736 (A. I). 
1333), comprising 137 lunar, 133 solar, years. It does not appear that 
change of religion, by itself, hail any influence upon the decline and fall 
of ibis dynasty. 



and according to which the regulators of the royal 
offices, the managers of the Khalifa’s court among 
his fortunate sons, the gentle-minded princes, the 
Omrahs, high indignity, all men of rank, the col¬ 
lectors of revenues and the Kotwals may settle their 
practices; and in the arrangement of important 
affairs in great cities and in villages, and in all places 
maintain their authority. 

The principal point is summarily this: that, in 
in all transactions, they may endeavor to deserve the 
divine favor, by their usages and pious practices ; 
and that, humbly suppliant in the court of God, 
without partial complacence to themselves and to 
others, they may execute the law in their proceed- 
ings. Another point is, that they may not too much 
like their private apartment; for this is the manner 
of the desert-choosing durvishcs; that they may not 
accustom themselves to sit in the soeietv of com- 
mon people, nor to mix in large crowds ; for this is 
the mode of market people; in short, that they may 
keep the medium between the, two extremes, and 
never forsake the just temperance; that is, avoid 
equally excess in dissipation and retirement. Be¬ 
sides, they are enjoined to venerate those who are 
distinguished by devotion to the incomparable God; 
to lake the habit of vigilance in the morning and 
evening, and particularly at midnight; and at all 
limes, when they are free from the affairs o( God’s 
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creatures, to occupy themselves with perusing the 
books of the masters of purity and sanctity, and 
the books of moral philosophy, which is the medi¬ 
cine of spirituality and the essence of all sciences; 
such as Ikhlak Nateri, “ the Ethics of Nasery;”' 
and manjiat wa mahelkat, “ the Causes of Salvation 
and Perdition,” Abyayi Alum dl din, “ the Revival 
“ of the Sciences of Faith;” 2 the Kimiayi Sdadet, Al- 
“ chymy of Felicity;” 3 and Masnavi, “ the poetical 
“ compostion of the Maulavi of Rum,” 4 so that 
having attained the highest degree of religious 
knowledge, they may not be liable to be moved 
from their station by the fictions of the masters of 
deceit and falsehood ; as in this state of dependence 
the best sort of worship is, after all, the most im- 

1 A work of Nas'ir-eddin Tusi, upon whom sec vol. II. p. 417. 

2 This is a celebrated work of Ghaziili.— (Sec vol. II. p. 3S0, note.) 

3 A work of the same author. 

4 Rumi is the surname underwhich Ali EbnAbbas, an illustrious poet, 
is most known. He was of Turkish origin, but born in Syria. He com¬ 
posed several works, which Avisenna used to read with delight, and the 
most difficult passages of which he commented, lie died in the year 
of the Hejira 283 (A. D. 8%)—(see Herbelot). But the poet above allu¬ 
ded to is Mainland Jelal eddin Rumi, whose proper name is Muham- 
med of Balkh, who derives his origin from Mubammed, son of Amam. 
He is praised as the greatest mystical poet of the Orient, the oracle of the 
SUfis, the nightingale of contemplative life, the author of the Masnavi 
(a double-rhymed poem), the founder of the Mawlavis, the most cele¬ 
brated order of mystic Hurvishes. He died in the year of the Hejirah 
661 (A I). 1262 !. We shall quote hereafter a specimen of his poetry. 
(See upon him Schiine Redekunste Persians, by baron von Hammer, pp. 
163 at seq.) 
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portant concern of creatures ; that, without being 
influenced by friendship or enmity, witliout re¬ 
gard to relations or strangers, they may with an 
open forehead raise themselves to a dignified rank; 
further, that they may, to the extent of their power, 
confer benefits upon the religious mendicants, the 
miserable and indigent, particularly upon the pious 
recluse in a corner, and upon the saints, who, 
straitened in their expense and income, never 
open their lips for a demand; that, being in com¬ 
pany with the pious hermits seeking God, they may 
beg their benediction; besides that, having weighed 
the faults, errors, and crimes of inen in the balance 
of justice, they may assign to each his proper place, 
and by the balance of well-founded appreciation 
bestow retribution upon each ; that by the judgment 
of sagacious men they may find out in the crowd him 
whose faults ought to be concealed and passed 
over, and him whose guilt is to be examined, pro¬ 
claimed, and punished ; for there are faults which 
deserve greatly to be repressed, and others which 
are to be treated with great indulgence; it is required 
that, to show the right way to the disobedient, they 
use advice and gentleness, harshness or mildness, 
according to the difference of rank and season; 
when advice remains without effect, then impri¬ 
soning, beating, maiming of members, and capital 
punishment may be inflicted, according to the diver- 



sity of cases; hut in pulling a man lo death they 
ought not to be too rash, but rather employ an 
abundance of considerations: 

“ A head once severed cannot he refitted to the body.” 


Whenever practicable, they ought to send the 
delinquent worthy of death to the King’s court, and 
there represent his case. If keeping him be likely 
lo occasion an insurrection, or (sending him to the 
King’s court) become the cause of trouble, in this 
necessity he may be executed ; but Haying alive, or 
throwing a man under the feet of an elephant, which 
is practised by violent kings, ought to be avoided. 
The treatment of every man is to be conformable to 
his rank and condition; because lo a high-minded 
man a severe look is equivalent to death, whilst 
to an abject person, even flagellation is nothing. 
Besides, remission is to be made to any body who, 
by his genius, knowledge, and virtue should have 
acquired consideration, and when the magistrates 
observe in his conduct any thing unbecoming in 
their opinion, they ought to tell it to him in pri¬ 
vate. If one of the historians of the times relates 
something wrong, they are not to rebuke him 
severely for it; for a rebuke is a barrier upon the 
road of truth-speaking; and he upon whom the 
incomparable God has conferred the aptness of 
speaking truth, deserves to be accounted precious: 
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for men are excessively weak, and those who are of a 
mean origin and depraved, have no inclination to 
speak truth, but choose to submit to every sort of 
abjectness. He who is of a good disposition is cau¬ 
tious that nothing in his speech may be disagree¬ 
able to the ears of his master, and that he may not 
incur disgrace. But the man of noble sentiments, 
who prefers his own loss to the advantage of others, 
possesses the science of the philosopher’s stone. 
Administrators ought not to be fond of flattery, 
as many affairs are left undone on account of flat¬ 
terers ; nor ought they, on the other hand, to ill treat 
those who are not flatterers, as a servant may also 
be obliged to say unpleasing things. 

The judges should attend personally, as much as 
possible, to the examination of the plaintiff [verse of 
Sddi): 

“ Throw not his complaint to the divan (tribunal), 

“ As he may possibly have to complain of the divan itself.” 

The plaintiffs ought to be examined in the order 
in which their names are inscribed on the list, in 
order that he who came first may not be subject to 
the inconvenience of waiting. The disposal of pre¬ 
cedence or delay is not to rest with the first regis¬ 
trars of the court. If a person be accused of acting 
criminally, the judges ought not to precipitate his 
punishment; for there are many eloquent slander¬ 
ers, and few well-intentioned speakers of what is 
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right. During the period of anger, they ought not 
(o let the bridle of reason slip out of their hands, 
1>ul act with calmness and rellexion. It becomes 
them to grant privileges to some of their friends and 
servants, who are distinguished by great wisdom 
and devotedness. At the time of overbearing grid 
and affliction, when the wise abstain from speaking, 
let them not exceed either in words, silence, or 
imbecility. They should be sparing with their 
oaths, as much swearing raises a suspicion of lying. 
They ought not to accustom themselves to offend an 
interlocutor by evil surmises or by bad names: for 
these are vile manners. Finally, it is their duty to 
show solicitude for the promotion of agriculture, 
the welfare of the cultivator, and the assistance of 
tenants; in order that, from year to year, the great 
cities, the villages, and towns may rise in prosperity, 
and acquire such lacility of improvement that the 
whole land may be rendered fit for cultivation, and 
consequently the increase of population be carried 
to the utmost. 


These ordinances, separately written, are to be 
communicated to (‘very agent of government, that 
they may apply their minds to the execution of 
them; in short, having given notice of them to all 
subjects small and great, the magistrates ought not 
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lo deviate from them under no circumstance nor in 
any manner : and to prevent the soldiers from enter¬ 
ing the houses of the inhabitants without their per¬ 
mission ; besides, in their proceedings, they should 
not rely upon their own judgment, hut ask the advice 
of those who are wiser than themselves; not ob¬ 
taining this, they ought nevertheless not to desist 
from seeking advice; as it happens frequently that 
even the ignorant may indicate the road of truth, 
as it was said {by Sadi): 

“ Now and then, from the aged sage, 

“ Right advice is not derived; 

“ Now and then, the unmeaning ignorant 
“ By accident hits the butt with his arrow." 

Moreover, advice is not to be asked from many 
persons: for, right judgment in practical life is a 
particular gift of God; it is not acquired by reading, 
nor is it found by good fortune. It may also hap¬ 
pen, that a set of ignorant men opposes thy endea¬ 
vors, and causes irksome embarrassment in thy 
way, so as to retain thee from the dictates of thine 
own reason, and from the right-acting men, whose 
number is always small. 

The magistrates are also directed never to charge 
their sons with a business which belongs to servants; 
and never to be a guarantee for what is done by 
their sons; as thou cansl easily find amends lor 
what passes between others; but, for what occurs 
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lo thco a remedy is difficult. li may become thee 
to listen to excuses, and lo look with half-shut eyes 
at some faults; for there is no man without guilt or 
defect; rebuke sometimes renders him but bolder; 
sometimes depresses him beyond measure. There 
arc men who must be reprehended at each fault; 
there are others in whom a thousand faults must be 
overlooked; in short, the affair of punishment does 
not suit the dignity of the important concerns of 
royalty, and is to be carried with calmness and 
judgment to its proper aim. A governor ought to 
grant all facilities to God-fearing and zealous men, 
and to inquire from them the good and the bad, 
never ceasing to collect information : for royalty 
and command borrow security from vigilance. He 
ought not to oppose the creed and religion of the 
creatures of God: inasmuch as a wise man chooses 
not his loss in the allairs of this perishable world, 
how in thoseof religion,which is permanent and eter¬ 
nal, should he knowingly tend lo his perdition? If 
God be with his faith, then thou thyself earnest on 
controversy and opposition against God; and if God 
fails him, and he unknowingly takes the wrong 
way, then lie proves to himself a rule of erroneous 
profession, which demands pity and assistance, 
not enmity or contradiction. Those who act and 
think well, bear friendship to every sect. Besides, 
they avoid excess in sleeping and eating, without 
v. in. 0 



deviating from the measure of wlial is necessary, so 
that, rising above the relinquished step of brutish¬ 
ness, they attain a distinguished rank of humanity. 
Let it be recommended to watch by night as much 
as possible; never to show violent enmity towards 
any man ; and to beware of making one’s bosom the 
prison-house of rancour; should it nevertheless take 
place from the infirmity of human nature, let it soon 
be stifled : for, in the interior of our soul resides the 
true agent, the unparallelled God, and raises tumul¬ 
tuous strife for the sake of provoking the investiga¬ 
tion of truth. 

A governor should disdain laughing and joking; 
he should always be informed of every occurrence 
by spies; but never rely upon the information of one 
of them, because truth and disinterestedness are 
rare among them ; therefore, in every affair, let 
him appoint several spies and intelligencers, who 
are not to know each other; and, having written 
down separately the account given by each of them; 
compare them with each other. But the notorious 
spies are to he dismissed and discarded from his 
presence, nor access granted to persons of mean 
birth and depraved habits, although this sort of 
people may he usefully employed against other bad 
men; but lie should never let the account-book slip 
out of his hands, and always entertain in his heart 
suspicion against ibis class of men, that they may 



not perhaps, under the guise ol friendship, usurp 
the place of honest men. Let him observe those 
near him and his servants, that they may not, on 
account of their approaching him, oppress others. 
He ought to be on his guard against the llattering- 
tongued liars, who in the garb of friendship act the 
part of real enemies, as disorders are occasioned by 
their agency. Great personages, on account of 
abundant occupations, have little, but these male¬ 
factors have a great deal of leisure; therefore, Irom 
all sides and quarters, precautions against the latter 
are required. To cut short all prolixity, a gover¬ 
nor ought to find men worthy of confidence, and 
pay the greatest attention to the promotion of know¬ 
ledge and industry, so that men of talent may not 
fall off from their high station among men. He 
ought besides to favor the good education of the old 
families of the royal court. 

The warlike requisites and arms of the soldiers 
are by no means to be neglected. Further, the 
expenses must always be less than the revenues : 
this last is of the most essential concern, for it is 
said : Whoever spends more than he receives is 
a blockhead; he who equals his expense and in¬ 
come is to be accounted neither wise nor stupid; 
but he lays no foundation of any establishment; 
he is always subject to service, expecting favor, 
and dependant upon promises. A commander is 



hound lo he true in his words, particularly willi 
the funelionaries of government, Ret him con¬ 
stantly practise shooting with arrows and guns, and 
exercise the soldiers in arms; but not be passion¬ 
ately devoted to hunting, although he may some¬ 
times indulge in it for the training of troops, and 
the recreation of the mind, which is indispensable in 
this world of dependencies. He is never permitted 
to take corn from the class of the Rayas, with the 
intention to hoard it up for selling it at a high price. 
Let him attend to the beating of the kettle-drum at 
the rising of that luminary which bestows light upon 
the world; and at midnight, which is properly the 
beginning of sunrise, and during the progress of the 
great majestic light from station to station, let him 
order small and great guns to be fired, so that all 
all men be called up to offer thanks to God. 

Somebody ought to be placed at the gate of the 
court, for bringing all petitions before the high pre¬ 
sence of the King. If there be no Kutwdl , 1 he ought, 
observing well the parts and rules of it, to apply 
himself to the performance of this office, and not on 
account of considering it rustic (low) business, say 
to himself: “ How can I do the business of a Kiit- 
“ wal?” but from piety acknowledging the great¬ 
ness of God, he ought lo submit lo this eh; mge. 


1 I'olicc officer or inspector. 



To explain clearly iLs duties, the (irsl of all is, 
that the Kutwal of every city, town, and village 
write down, with the agreement of the people, 
their houses and buildings; as well as register in a 
hook the inhabitants of every part of a place from 
house to house, and, having taken security from 
house to house, giant them free intercourse with 
each other; having determined the divisions in each 
of them, a head man of the division is to be ap¬ 
pointed, so that the good and bad men may be 
under his superintendence; he must also appoint 
spies, by whose means every occurrence by night 
and day, the arrivals and departures in each quar¬ 
ter, are to be recorded. He ought to establish that, 
whenever a theft is committed, lire breaks out, or 
any other mishap lakes place, at the very moment 
succor be given bv the neighbors, and likewise all 
householders tender their services: if they be absent 
without necessity, they are to be held guilty. No¬ 
body can undertake a journey without giving inform¬ 
ation of it to his neighbor, the head man of the 
division, or the recorder of news. No man of bad 
character is to be received in any quarter of the place, 
and all those who have not given security, are to be 
kept separate from the other inhabitants in the great 
public house, to which a head man and a recorder 
of news are to be attached. The Kutwal ought to 
be perpetually informed of the income and expense of 



every individual, for the sake of survey and precau¬ 
tion, and fix his attention on it: for, any body whose 
income is small and expense great, cannot certainly 
be without guilt. It is incumbent on him to follow 
an indication, and never to be remiss in attention to 
persons of good birth and right intentions. This 
inquiry is to be understood as a measure of order, 1 ' 
and not as the means of rapine and oppression. 
Further, the Kiitwal’s business is to establish in the 
bazar, “ market,” brokers of all sorts, after having 
taken security from them, that he may receive no¬ 
tice of whatever is bought and sold. He ought to 
declare that whoever buys or sells any thing without 
notice, is subject to a fine- The names of the buyer 
and seller are to be entered into a daily register, and 
nothing is to be bought or sold without the consent 
of the head man of the division. Moreover, the 
Kiitwal must appoint guards for watching at night 
in every quarter, every street, and in the whole 
district of the town, and endeavor that in the quar¬ 
ters, bazars, and streets no stranger be found ; he 
must apply to the search and pursuit of thieves and 
pickpockets, and other delinquents, and leave no 
trace of them. Whatever’ is purloined or plundered 
he must bring forth, together with the pilferers, 
and if not. by returning the equivalent, he must 
make good the damages. It is his duty to ascertain 
the property of strangers and deceased persons, in 



order that, if there be heirs, he may remit it to 
them, and if not, deliver it to the Aim'n, ‘‘ superin. 
“ tendant,” and write an explanation thereof to the 
Royal court, so that at any time when the true pro¬ 
prietor is discovered, he may he put in possession 
of it. In this transaction too, he ought to manifest 
his right principles and his good origin, so as, per¬ 
haps, to come up to what is customary in the coun¬ 
try of Rum. The Kutwal is further bound to en¬ 
deavor that there be no trace of wine-drinking to be 
found, and to reprehend, with the concurrence of 
the judge, the buyer and seller, the abettor and 
perpetrator thereof; so that the people may lake an 
example from it; nevertheless, if any body, of high 
character for prudence lor the sake of relaxation of 
mind, makes use of wine as a medicine, no opposi¬ 
tion is to be made to his usage. 

The Kutwal must be sollicitous for the cheapness 
of provisions, and not allow rich men to buy and to 
hoard a large quantity to sell it dear afterwards. 
Let him take care of providing the requisites for the 
Nauroz, “ new year;” this is a great festival, the 
beginning of which is the time when the great world- 
illuming luminary enters the sign of Aries, at the 
commencement of the month Farvardin (March). 
Another feast is on the 19th of the said month, 
which is the day of (he most glorious sun. Other 
leasts are as follows the 3rd of Ardibihesl (April); 
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the 6th of Klwrddd (May); the 10th of Abdn (Octo¬ 
ber); the 9th of Azar (November); in the month 
of Dai (December) are three festivals, viz. on the 
8th, the 15th, and the 23rd ; besides, the 2nd of 
Bahman (January), and the 15th of kfendarmend 
(February). The known festivals are to be cele¬ 
brated according to regulations; and the nights of 
the Nau-ros and Sharif, “ glorious,” are to be illumi¬ 
nated by torches, in the manner of the night Bha¬ 
rat, in the 8th Arabian month, called Shdaban, 
“ consecrated to the memory of forefathers;” and 
in the first night which is followed by the morning 
of a festival, the kettle-drum is to be beaten, which 
is also to be done on an elephant’s back on all fes¬ 
tivals. A woman ought never, without necessity, 
to appear on horseback. The Kutwal is enjoined 
to separate the fords of rivers for bathing from 
those for fetching water, and to assign particular 
fords to women. 

The emperor inhabiting the seventh heaven, Ak- 
bar, wrote a book of advice for the King A has Safavi, 
and this was also penned by Shaikh Abu 1 Fazil. 
Some precepts from this book are as follows: The 
high personages of the people, who are the deposi¬ 
tors of the divine secrets, are to be considered with 
eyes of benign admiration, and kept with zeal in our 
conciliated hearts. Acknowledging that the bounty 
(d the incomprehensible God embraces all religions, 
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lei us entirely .levole ourselves lo the culture of 
flowers in the rose garden of the perpetual spring 
of peace, and unceasingly attend to the Nas eb ul dyin, 
“ establishment of the thing itself,” as to the study 
of promoting one’s happiness; as the Almighty God, 
opening the door of his bounty to the different reli¬ 
gions' in their various means of salvation, maintains 
them; so, in imitation of him, it is incumbent on the 
powerful Kings, who are the shades of divine pro¬ 
vidence, never to desist from this rule, because the 
Creator of the universe confided to them this vast 
population for the sake of directing the state of the 
apparent world, and of watching over all mankind, 
not without preserving the good name of exalted 
families. 

In Multan, we saw the Shah Salarn ulla ; he was 
a man unmarried, attached to the unity of God, and 
lo sanctity; having retired from the world, he said: 
“ I was often in the society of Jelal eddin Akbar; 1 
“ heard him frequently say : 4 Had I possessed be- 
“ 4 fore the knowledge which 1 now have, 1 would 
4 4 4 never, for my sake, have taken a wife; for lo me 
44 i the elder matrons are mothers, women of my 
4 4 4 age sisters, and the younger ones daughters.’ ” 
One of my friends heard this speech, which has just 
been attributed to the blessed emperor, from the 

1 The original means mashart-b, “ drinks, drinking vessels,' above 
rendered by " religions.” 
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mouth of the Nawab Abu ’! Hasson, surnamed Easli- 
ker Khan Mashhedi. Shah Salam ulla related also 
that he lieard the lord khah'fah of God say, weeping: 
“ Would to God iny body were the greatest of all, 
“ that the inhabitants of the world might lake their 
“ ibodfrom it, and not hurt any other living being.” 
A proof of the extensive views of this celebrated 
King was, that he employed in his service men of 
all nations—lirangis, Jews, Iranians, and Tura¬ 
nians; because, if they w ere all of one nation, they 
would be disposed to reliellion, as it was the case 
with the Usbeks, and the Kazcl bashan, who de¬ 
throned their sultan ; but the King Abas, son of 
sultan Khodabendah Salavi, who succeeded him, 
reduced the Kurjis to order. He also paid no atten¬ 
tion to the wealth of heritage, but without showing 
partiality to lineage or religion, he promoted the 
skilled in science and laws. 


CHAPTER XI. 

or THE ItEUGIOS OF THE WISE (IMUEOSOPHKUS), 

IN TnHKK SECTIONS. 


Section 1. Of the religion of (In 1 .philosophers, anil of some brawlics 
of their ejnestions 



Section II. Of thoir reputation. 

Section III. Of the wise m< ti, ami of lute philosophers, and of those 
of that class who exis'ed among all the nations of the children 
of Adam, and still exist; named in Persian Zirek , and Farza- 
nah; in Hindi Budhran , Badisher , Set mat, Set pati, Kiani- 
sher, Chafer , Pah d'inter, and Jami ; in Greek Filsofi; and 
in Arabic Hakim. 


Section I. — Of the religion of the philosophers, 

AND OF SOME BRANCHES OF THEIR QUESTIONS. 

The distinguished men ol that class divide them¬ 
selves into two sorts: the one are the Oriental, the 
other the Occidental. As to the religious customs 
of the Orientals, let it be known, that they are also 
called Ravdkin, and in Persian Keshish, “the reli- 
“ gious,” Perlavi , “ the splendent,” and Roshendil , 
“ the enlightened,” and in Hindi Ner mcl men and 
Jokisher: these names relate to sanctity. The Occi¬ 
dentals are called in Persian Rah beri, “way-guides,” 
and Joya, inquirers;” in Hindi Tarkck. 

As to their tendency and opinions—whatever re¬ 
lates to the creed of the Orientals has already been 
stated in the chapter on the Yezdanian, who are 
also entitled Asarhoshangian, but all that is attri¬ 
buted to the two sects is symbolical. The ancient 
philosophers of Greece, down to Afldtnn (Plato), were 
Oriental; it was Aras tu (Aristotle), his disciple, who 
then took the lead in the doctrine, the centre of 
which with this class is the argumentative reason. 
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Both sects, by means of their discussions, cannot 
explain the nature of the self-existing being; the 
essence, unity, particularity, and all attributes are 
inherent in his holy nature, as I have said in the 
account of the religion of the Hoshangam'ans. They 
have said besides: God is the world in its univer¬ 
sality, but in its particularity mutable conformably 
with the whole, as it has been staled in the doctrine 
ol the Yezdaman. They maintain, the work of God 
is according to his will; he does; if he wills not, he 
does not; but a good work is conformable to his 
nature: because all his attributes are perfection, in 
which sense they draw necessary conclusions with 
regard to the nature of God. 

*" The year of God is that which passeth away; and ihou shall not iind 
“ a change in the years of God.” 

Their creed is : God is not the immediate actor; 
as it would not be suitable to the dignity of royalty 
and sovereignty to perform himself every business; 
but it is proper that he should appoint some one of 
his servants who, on account of his great knowledge 
and power, is qualified for business, for the execu¬ 
tion of the royal orders and the protection of the 
subjects. The latter also may, by the Sultan’s or¬ 
der, name another as Vizir or Nawab, lor the affairs; 
every one of these chiefs may instal functionaries 
or agents; so that the whole administration may be 
firmly established according to the desire and the 
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order ol ihc sovereign. On that account, (Jod crea¬ 
ted a first intellect, called in Persian Balnnan, that is, 
“ supreme soul," or Barosu, or Ferosu, or Serosli 
seroshm, and 44 the science ol' truthhe who pro¬ 
duced something “ new;" he is also entitled “ the 
“ true man : 4 God created man according to his image” 
that is to say, pure, uncomponnded, like reason, 
betwixt necessity and possibility, 1 in the centre be¬ 
tween both ; necessity is on his right side, possibility 
on his left; the perfect spirit rises from the left, 
which is the side of possibility. With respect to 
truth, the image of man is did, 2 44 spirit of wisdom, 
“ the holy spirit, and the image of Eva a perfect 
spirit: on that account it was said that the forth¬ 
coming of Eva look place from Adam’s left side. The 
Solis also agree with this, as we find it explained by 
Shaikh Muhammcd Lahaji, 3 in his work Sharah-i- 

1 ,Kd imkan, “ possibility,” signifies that, the existence or non- 
existence of which, is the necessary consequence of the essence of a thing. 
The philosophers distinguish by name four sorts of possibility: 1. imkan 
znti, “ possibility with respect to essence:” 2. iml;nn istidadi, “ possi- 

bility by disposition,” also called mnkxini, “ eventual3. imkan kliaz, 
“ special possibility;” and i. imkan dam, “ general possibility.”—(See 
on this subject Jorjani's Definitions, Notices et Extraits des MSS., 
vol. XI. pp. 82-83.) 

1 The word Ml has a manifold and therefore often vague meaning; it 
corresponds sometimes to Holy Ghost. I thought it right to translate it 
hereafter by “ intelligencein the double acceptation of “ unbodied 
“ spirits” and “ wisdom; and also by “ reason.” 

3 His whole title is Shewseddin Mnhammed ben Yahju, ben Ah Lah- 
jdni, a native of Lahjan, i town in the province of Gilan. He wrote in 



(riilslim, “ die Commentary of the Hose-bower.” 
Jesus, the son of God, proceeds from this “ holy 
“ spirit.” When wisdom manifests itself through 
somebody, it is called his “ spirit of wisdom and 
when impressions of sciences in all creatures have 
penetrated through its mediation, it is named “ ar- 
“ row;” and as the perfection of the lord of the pro¬ 
phetic asylum is a ray of that jewel, it bears the 
name of “ Muhammed’s light.” 

“ If not for thee, 1 would not have created the worlds." 1 

These are the attributes of its nature, and besides 
these it has many names. By the intervention of 
the first intelligence came forth the second intelli¬ 
gence, the spirit and body of “ the crystalline hea- 
“ ven;” and the soul of the heaven above the crys¬ 
talline firmament is called “ havuyi mdnavi, “ the 
l( true soul.” By the intervention of the second 
intelligence, the third, and the spirit and body of 
the heaven of the fixed stars were produced. In 
this wonderful way, intelligences and spirits were 
formed, until the spirits of the tenth class; 2 among 


A. D. 1474 a work under the title Mefat-i-hul djaib fi sherh-i-Gulshen- 
raz, “ the Key of Marvels, in explanation of the Mystery of the Bose- 
•• bower.” The latter work was quoted vol. 1. p. 82. 

1 See vol. 1. p. 2. note. 

2 1 shall attempt to sketch, in the smallest possible compass, the 
fundamental ideas of Asiatic cosmology, which are rather confusedly- 
stated in the text. 

According to the Dasatir, (jud created primitively, immediately, and 
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these ten bringers of good news (Evangelists) are 
distinguished; likewise nine heavens were brought 

singly, the supreme intelligence; this produced the second intelligence, 
with the primitive soul and body; the second intelligence brought fortli 
the third, and the corresponding heavenly sphere, with soul and body; 
and so down to the tenth intelligence, to wit that of human reason. The 
modern Orientals kept the first-born supreme intelligence, which to the 
Muhammedans was sanctified by the verse of the Koran, saying: The first 
being which God created was intelligence , and established a double 
series of descending intelligences and ascending heavenly spheres, as 
follows, according to the .indent and modern system: 

COSMOLOGY 

OF THE DASATIH. OF THE MODERN ORIENTALS. 

Intelligences. Spheres. 

Tli* 1st intelligence. 


11 . 

.... The Isl in'riHii'cuce. 

The IXth heavenly sphere. 

The uppermost lie; 
\en. 

Ill . 

II . 

VIII.. 

Thai of the zodiac, r 
of fixed stars. 

IV . 



That of Saturn. 
Jupiter. 

V .. 

IV . 

. 

VI .. . 

- V ....... 

v . 

Mars. 

VII . 



the Sun. 

VIII. 

_ VII . 

in 

IX . 



Mercury, 
the Moon. 

X . . 

- IX . . 

i . 

XI . 

. X .. 

The human. 

the Earth. 


The difference between the system of the Dasatir and the latter consists 
only in this: that the first enthrones the first supreme intelligence, or 
reason, above all nine heavenly spheres, and assigns to the second intel¬ 
ligence with its soul and body the ninth sphere, in which the latter sys¬ 
tem places the first intelligence, and the third intelligence corresponds to 
the eighth sphere, and so on ; each intelligence is placed in the first sys¬ 
tem, one sphere higher than in the latter; so that the numbers of intelli¬ 
gences and spheres, counterparts of each other, do not form a perfect 
Vehas, which mutually meets in the sacred number five, but they make 
an Endekas. Besides, the Muhaminedan philosophers call the soul of the 
second intelligence “ the truth of truths,” and identify it with Muham- 
med, wiio is said to have declared: The first being which God created 
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into existence, that they may correspond to nine 
prophets. From the tenth class of intelligences 
came forth the matter of the elements, and bodies, 
and the spirits of elemental existence. The philoso¬ 
phers said, that ten kinds of intelligences are enu¬ 
merated, not because there may not exist any more, 
but because these are required; and likewise we 
want the number of nine heavens, without its being- 
prohibited to add any other. The Eastern philo¬ 
sophers however declare themselves against num¬ 
bering the kinds of intelligences, because, with 
them every kind of thing has its god, whom they 
call “ the god of the species,” in Persian Bara, the 
angel of rains, the angel of rivers, to which the fol¬ 
lowing sentence relates: 

“ Each thing has its angel to whom it is confided, and an angel de- 
“ sccnds with every drop.” 

The Oriental philosophers hold the bodies to be 
shadows of the nncompounded lights. 

“ Seest thou not that God has spread his shadow over me?” 

According to the sages, the kinds of intelligences 
and spirits of heaven are the heavenly angels, who 
have no body nor any thing corporeal, neither fea¬ 
thers nor wings. When an effulgence of the lumi¬ 
nous attributes of the self-existing Being falls upon 
them, it is by the mediating power of this ray, that 

was my light. — (See upon this subject Heidelbcrqer JahrbUcher der 
Lilerutur. 1823. Ersle Hiilftc, pp. 313, etc.) 
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deeds oi' wonder lid purity proceed from them ; and 
in this production there is no need of a motion, nor 
of an instrument, in like manner as in the forth¬ 
coming of a work of God his will is sufficient. This 
meaning has been made intelligible to the under¬ 
standing of the vulgar by saying, that an angel with 
feathered wings traversed the distance of a road 
which could not be travelled over in a thousand 
years. They say also that Israfil is one of the powers 
of the sun; the angel of death proceeds from Saturn ; 
Mikail from the moon; and Jebriil emanated from 
the tenth power of intelligence. As often as, on 
account of the revolution of the heavens or the mo¬ 
tion of the stars, something suitable manifests itself 
in the elemental matter, compounded and uncom¬ 
pounded, it issues into existence by way of emana¬ 
tion from the superior wisdom; and the revelation 
of the prophet, and the instruction of the perfect to 
mankind, takes place by the intervention of the last- 
mentioned angel. On that account there is an in¬ 
trinsic connexion between the souls of the prophets 
and this by-standing angel. According to the Eas¬ 
tern philosophers, Jabrhl is a god of a kind similar 
to human nature, and called in Persian Wakhshur , 
“ prophet,” and Sevosh pajam sipur, “ Serosh, the 
“ message-bringer.'’ In the opinion of the philo¬ 
sophers, the crystalline heaven is the ninth heaven, 
and the heaven of the lived stars the throne, of God. 
v. in. io 
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The exalted rational spirit is without an habitation, 
and, without being in the body, is connected with it, 
in a manner similar to that of a lover with his mis¬ 
tress. This doctrine is very ancient with the Orien¬ 
tals, as has been stated in the account about the Azar 
Hoshang/an, but with the first master among the 
learned, Aristotle and his followers, it is a tradition. 
According to general consent, the soul is eternal. 

“ Believe not that those who were killed in the way of God are dead: 
“ on the contrarj, they are living and nourished at the side of their 
•' Lord.” 1 

To unite the soul with the body is as much as 
to drive Adam from heaven; to long for the body 
is to bear the commands of Eva; and to perform 
bad actions is to eat of the forbidden tree; anger is 
the serpent; lust is the peacock. They hold that 
Iblis represents the power of imagination which 
guides us, and the sensual influence which de¬ 
nies the knowledge of words and things consentient 
with reason, and contends with the power of rea¬ 
son; that what is stated in the law, that all angels 
prostrated themselves before Adam, except Iblis, 
signifies that all bodily powers, wdiich are the an¬ 
gels of the earth, are obedient to the soul of Adam, 
except the po er of imagination, that is Iblis, which 
is rebellious, and sometimes gels the better of 
judgment. Reason says, that a corpse is to be 


Koran. cha(). III. v. 163. 
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accounted a mineral, and no wise to he feared ; hut 
imagination says: “ this is true; nevertheless we 
“ must fear;” and when one finds himself in a house 
alone with a dead man, it may happen that his 
mind experiences an agitation of ter ror. The Sufis 
too agree with this, as we find it expressed by the 
venerable Shaikh Mahmud Shosteri' in a chapter of 
the Merat nl Mohakakm, u the mirror of the invesli- 
“ gators of truth.” It is stated in the Akhvdn us afd, 
“ the companions of purity,” ofMulla Ali, that there 
were intelligences and spirits which were not or¬ 
dered to adore Adam, as being of a higher rank, as 
it is written in the Koran, that God, the All-just, 
addressed this speech to Ihlis : 

“ Thou art proud: belicvest hou thyself to lie one of the more exalted 
“ beings?” 2 

And this was the occasion on which the angels ol 
the earth were ordered to adore Adam. 

The Orientals maintain that when the soul real¬ 
ises, as it ought to do. (he conditions of its primitive 
origin, it obtains emancipation from the bodily 
bonds, and joins the intelligences and spirits : this 
exalted dignity is Paradise. 

< Shosteri, or fasten' , “ native of the town of Sbosler or Taster," is 
the surname of Abu Muhainined ' above Mahmud Sahal Ben And. He 
is reputed as one of the principal chiefs of the Sufis ; he was a disciple ol 
Zu al nun, and condisciple of lionaid. He died in his eightieth year, in 
the year of the Hejira 283 (A. I*. 8%'. 

2 See pp. 8-9, note 2. 
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“ 0 peaceful soul, return to thy lord willingly and readily ; and who¬ 
ever desires to meet his lord, let him perform good works.” 

In this high state it is possible to behold the face 
of God. There is another sect which asserts, that 
the All-Just is visible; they say right; because the 
rational soul sees with interior eyes: another sect 
which denies the seeing of God is also right; because 
he cannot be seen with bodily eyes, 

“ The eyes attain him, and attain him not." 

But the soul which has left the narrow prison of 
the body, but has not attained the field of its beati¬ 
fying residence, unites, for taking a seat, with the 
body of any one of the celestial spheres with which 
it has some relation ; it finds rest in the higher or 
lower heavens, according to order and distinction; 
it is engaged in the contemplation of beauteous 
forms, and the noble endowments of one who praises 
God in the delight of that sphere, which, with some, 
means the fancy of a particular kind, and is blessed 
by the enjoyment of delightful imaginations and 
representations. What is stated in the code of law, 
that the souls of the vulgar among the believers are 
in the first heaven ; this is founded upon the words 
of the prophet. 

'■ His acquisition is but a known place." 

The meaning of this relates to the different de¬ 
grees of merit. 

By “ P aradise” is understood one of die heavens, 



eight of which are counted, and these are beneath 
the ninth, which is the roof of the Paradise, as it is 
stated in the traditions. But, when the souls not 
yet come forth front the pit of the natural darkness 
of bodily matter, are nevertheless in a state of in¬ 
creasing improvement, then, in an ascending way, 
they migrate from body to body, each purer than 
the former one, until the time of climbing up to 
the steps of the wished-for perfection of mankind, 
yet according to possibility, after which, purified of 
the defilement of the body, they join the world of 
sanctity: and this final migration (death) is called 
nasikh, “ obliteration.” 

“ The verses which we have abrogated, we have replaced by others.” 

Some call this state Adraf,' “ boundary;” which 

1 Adra f, the plural of drf, from the verb arafa, “ to distinguish be- 
“ tween two things, or part of them:” some interpret it as above, “ a 
“ wall; any tiling that 0 high raised, as a wall of separation may be 
“ supposed to be.” In tie Koran, chap. VII. entitled .41 Adraf, v. 44, it 
is called “ a veil,” to wit: “ Between the blessed and the damned there 
“ shall be a veil, and men shall stand on Al Araf, who shall know every 
“ one of them by their mark, and shall call unto the inhabitants of Para- 
“ dise, saying: ‘ Peace be upon you:’ yet they shall not enter therein, 
“ although they earnestly desire it.” It appears a sort of purgatory for 
those who deserve neither hell nor heaven. In this sense it is taken 
above. Others imagine it to be a state of limbo for the patriarchs and 
prophets, or for the martyrs and saints, among whom there will also be 
angels in the form of men. But, on the day of universal judgment, all 
those who are confined in this place shall prostrate themselves in adora¬ 
tion before the Lord, and hear these words: “ Enter ye into paradise; 
“ there shall come no tear upon you, neither shall ye be grieved.” — 
Ibid., v. 47. 
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means a wall between heaven and hell, behind 
which shall be those who in their conduct fell short 
of goodness, until the lime of being permitted to 
enter into heaven. If the iniquities of the souls 
predominate, then, descending, they assume the 
forms of animals corresponding to their prevailing 
character: thus, the souls of the powerful malefac¬ 
tors and of the furious enter into the bodies of 
lions; the proud become tigers; the formidable, 
wolves; and the crafty and covetous appear as little 
ants; in this manner they are all ravenous, grazing, 
Hying, creeping; and this state of things is called 
inasakh, “ metamorphosis.” 

“ As often as their skin is burnt we renew it with another, in order 
that they may taste punishment.” 

“ There is no kind of beast on earth, nor fowl which flieth with its 
“ wings, but the same is a people like unto you. 1 

Sometimes, descending, the souls are united with 
vegetable bodies; and this is entitled rasakh, “ firm- 
“ ness.” 

“ Linder the form which thy master wills.” 

Sometimes they enter into mineral bodies, as for 
instance into metals; and this is named fasakh, 
“ fracture.” 

'• Wc let you grow according to your acts." 

The learned Umer Khiyam says: 


’ Koran, chap. VI. v. its 
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“ endeavor to acquire ['raise worthy qualities: for, irt the field of 
“ destiny, 

“ Thy resurrection shall be in conformity with thy qualities.” 

This threefold division they call “ hell.” The 
number of the stories of hell, according to the fol¬ 
lowers of the law, is seven; that of the simple ele¬ 
ments, four ; and that of the compound elements, 
three: altogether seven. Every soul, on leaving the 
elemental world, enters into one of the stories of 
hell. According to the Mashayins , “ Peripatetics,” 
the human soul which, during its connection with 
the body has contracted bad habits, becomes afflicted 
and distressed by the impurity of such human attri¬ 
butes as are accounted defects of the mind: on ac¬ 
count of the extinction of sensual pleasure which 
had grown into a fixed habit, the soul is bewildered, 
and its base customs and qualities bear manifestly 
upon it under th<- guise of a serpent, a scorpion, a 
burning fire, and by all the torments which are 
recorded in the law-book, whilst, on the contrary, 
the noble habits of the virtuous shine under the 
guise of Hum, Kdsurs, sons, and youths, and in all 
the blessings of heaven. 

Sirat, “ the bridge of the last judgment,” signi¬ 
fies nothing else but the temperature of power; as 
it has been established in the doctrine of Ethics : 
for instance, the excess of courage is temerity, a 
deficiency in it is cowardice; a medium between 
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both is valour; and, as to keep the middle tenor, is 
very difficult, this has been emblematized by some¬ 
thing which is finer than a hair and sharper than 
the edge of a sword, and by three arches, which 
indicate the due mixture of three powers, viz. : 
knowledge, courage, and lust. Under hell is meant 
elemental nature. 

We shall pass to the interpretation of the gates 
of heaven, the number of which is eight; that ol the 
gates of hell, seven. It is established that there are 
five external senses and five internal; but all of 
them are not apt to perceive without the assistance 
of inference and imagination; because it is imagi¬ 
nation which perceives the forms, and inference 
completes the perception of sensible things. The 
two internal with the five external senses, make 
seven. If they attend not to the commands of rea¬ 
son, each of them goes for imprisonment to that hell 
which is under the heaven of the moon, and if they 
listen to these commands, they reach with the ninth 
rank of intelligence the eight gates of heaven for 
salvation and emancipation, as well as enter the 
Paradise which is among the heavens. 

“ As to him wlu disobeyed, and preferred the worldly life, hell shall 
*■ be bis abode; and as to him who feared the being of the Cord and 

refused to give up his soul to concupiscence. Paradise shall be his 
“ abode.” 



Upon the angels of punishment. — ll is to bo 
known, that there are seven rulers ol the world 
over the seven stars which revolve within the twelve 
signs of the zodiac; seven and twelve make nineteen, 
and over these nineteen rulers, that is, managers of 
the world, are other nineteen inspectors. In the 
space of the nether earth are seven powers of vege¬ 
tation, viz.: that of nourishment, watering, birth, 
retention, attraction, mildness, and repulsion. 
There are twelve powers of animal life, viz.: five 
external, five internal senses, and two powers of 
movement, namely, lust and anger. Mankind, as 
long as they remain in prison beneath the heaven of 
the moon, and not severed from sensuality and its 
ties, is indispensably and continually subject to the 
impressions of the upper and nether rulers, and to 
sufferings; but if it rids itself of these conditions, it 
enjoys freedom in this and in the other world. 

Nakir and Monkir point to our praise-worthy or 
blameable conduct. The body is a tomb, and so is 
the belly of the mother, and the interior part of the 
heaven of the moon. 


An account or the pages of human Actions and tiieiis 

RECORDERS ; AND 01 THE DESCENT OF AnGELS AND 
DEMONS TO THE GOOD AND THE WlCKED. 

Know that, of every speech or action which is 



said or done, a mark is made by them; and when, 
in any one of them a repetition occurs, the mark 
becomes permanent, as it may be assimilated to what 
takes place in acquiring a knowledge or learning an 
art. As the marks of good and bad actions of man¬ 
kind are determined, so every body shares accord¬ 
ingly pleasure or pain. Words or deeds, one by 
one, being revealed and described, establish convic¬ 
tion ; so that disavowal becomes impossible. This 
is the office of two recorders, the one of whom 
stands to the right and the other to the left; what¬ 
ever of one’s speeches and actions is praise-worthy, 
this is called “ angelic and whatever is blameable 
is named “ satanic.” This is what the prophet of 
Arabia said: “ From goodness arises an Angel, from 
“ badness a Satan.” The balance typifies the rule of 
justice in the retribution of conduct, so that there 
may not be any disparity; the basins of the balance 
contain the good and bad actions; if the basin of the 
first descends heavy, everlasting heaven is bestowed; 
if it ascend light, hell. 

“ He whose weight is heavy, shall be admitted to a delightful life; 
“ and he whose weight is light, shall fall into hell." 

Praiseworthy speeches and actions are the pro¬ 
perties of dignity, steadfastness and peace of mind; 
blameable words and deeds belong to perturbation, 
doubt, and want of conviction ; he who acquires 
composure and dignity of mind, obtains the grace 



of God ; this grace is the treasurer of paradise, who 
is Razvan, “ the porter of heaven;” but doubt and 
perturbation are the leaders to misfortune and to 
disdain ; and disdain is the treasurer of hell, who is 
called Malik, “ the keeper of hell.” 


An account of mountains and seas, and of what 

OCCURS UPON THE EARTH OF TIIE LAST JUDGMENT. 

It should be known, that a mountain can be the 
emblem of a body, which is as overgrown with wool, 
and the seas can signify the elements; or it may be 
proper to call the mountains “ elements, which are 
“ opaque,” and the seas “ the skies.” Besides, 
from a mountain, bodies can be desired ; as it may 
be the station of angels, and from the sea angels 
proceed. Attempting to investigate the nature of 
God we meet with a veil, and this veil is darkness. 
The only light we find is, that whoever travels over 
the stages of materiality and spirituality, attains 
rest in the seat of purity, 

“ Near the mighty King.” 

The veils of darkness are like colored wool raised up. 

“ The mountains shall become like carded wool of various colors 
“ driven by the wind.” 1 


Koran, chap. Cl. v. .{. 



He lifts up the immense veil before the light, as 
then the contradiction, the mutual opposition, and 
the unsuitableness of conduct which arises from the 
sensuality of the body, vanish at the passing away of 
the body; conformity and concord, which belong to 
unity and harmony, manifest themselves; certainly 
nothing of repugnancy and no sort of apprehension 
remains ; the poison of serpents and of scorpions is 
no more; the wolf associates with the sheep, the 
falcon with the little partridge, and confidence be¬ 
tween those who feared each other, appears ; 

“ When the animals will unite;” 

When there is no body, there is no death. This is 
what the prophet declared : “On the day ofresur- 
“ rection death will be summoned and annihi- 
“ lated;” he likewise said: “ On the day of the last 
“ judgment hell will be made visible: 

“ ■ Hell manifests itself to whosoever looks.” 

On no other day but this, hell, as it is, can be 
seen; because one who is plunged in the ocean, how 
can he see the ocean ? It is when he rises above 
the waves that he can distinguish them : 

“ A spirit appears better on the border of an expanse.” 

I have now given an explanation about the streams 
of heaven and hell; the pleasures and pains during 
the time of the soul’s progress and regress. The 
running streams signify life, which the celestial com- 
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munily enjoys; milk is llie cause of nourishment in 
early infancy, and is more excellent than water; 
because, although its use be at times salutary for all, 
yet, in different circumstances, it is not so for all. 
Rivers of milk signify rivers of knowledge for noble 
persons; they proceed from the origin and develop¬ 
ment of sciences, and from these rivers is derived 
the enjoyment of the celestial beings, whose state 
may be compared to that of infancy. Honey is the 
cause of recovery to I he sick and afflicted, and is 
more excellent than milk, because its advantage is 
reserved to a certain number only; and rivers of 
honey in heaven are emblematical of rivers of noble 
sciences; and the enjoyment of the select in heaven 
is derived from these rivers. Wine is the cause of 
the removal of terror, and fear, and sadness; and is 
more excellent than honey, because it is prohibited 
to the people of the world, and permitted and legal 
to the inhabitants of heaven; and it is a purifying 
draught of the water of Paradise : 

o 

“ Their lord made them drink a purifying beverage.” 

And rivers of wine in heaven signify rivers of know¬ 
ledge, for the nobles, among noble personages, and 
their enjoyment in heaven is derived from these 
rivers: 

“ There will be rivers of limpid water, and rivers of milk, 

The savor of which shall not be altered; rivers of wine 

“ Will be a delight to those who drink of them ; 

And there will be rivrs of purified honey." 
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For llie inhabitants ol hell are four rivers, in oppo¬ 
sition to those in heaven; they are called ‘ ‘ that ol 
“ heat; that of water, blood, and matter; that of 
“ liquid pitch : and that of poison ;” that is to say : 
death, ignorance, simple ignorance, and compound 
ignorance; for it is said : 

“ These are the similes which wc propose to men; the wise only under¬ 
stand their explanation.” 


Account of the thee TUBA, which is in heaven, and 

THE TREE ZAKUM, which is in hell. 

It is to he known that Tuba' is a celestial tree 
which sends branches into every corner of heaven ; 
and this is an emblem of the tree of wisdom, from 
which branches extend to every corner—to any¬ 
body, whether it be elemental or imaginary; that is 
to say, to every mind which is illumed and warmed 
by a ray of the sun of wisdom; it is by this light 
that his speech and conduct answer the exigency ol 

1 Tuba, says Herbelot, according to the Commentators of the Koran, 
is a word derived from the Ethiopian language, and means properly 
“ eternal beatitude.” The Tuba, as the heavenly lotos tree, or tree of 
life, occurs in all mythologies, in the Chinese, Indian, Persian, Egyp¬ 
tian, and Scandinavian. This tree is represented upon the coffin of a 
mummy which exists in the imperial cabinet of Vienna; a deity pours out 
from its branches the paradisiacal fountain, which, according to the SIu- 
hammedans, issues from the roots of the tree of life.—(See The Mines of 
Orient, vol. V.i 



wisdom, and that lie considers well the end of his 
actions; so that he has never to repent of any one of 
his words or deeds, which is a sign of knowledge 

The tree zakum ,' represents the tree of nature, a 
branch of which extends to every corner, that is lo 
say, whatever power a man (actuated by it) exerts, 
he never considers the end of the action which he 
does, and has therefore always to repent of his words 
and deeds, which is a sign of ignorance. 

As to an explanation about the liar and Kasur, il 
is to be known that both names relate to secrets of 
hidden things and sciences, which are concealed from 
the eyes of the profane by a veil, or by the pavilions 
of sublimity: 

“ The llur mid Kasur arc concealed in Ihe pavilions.” 

The hand of men with an elegant and fanciful 
conception lias never reached, nor shall ever reach, 
them. 

“ Nobody has ever touch'd them before, neither men nor genii.” 

For these Hur and Kas ur belong to men endowed 
with sanctity and truth ; as often as these perfect 
personages approach them, they find also virgins, 
and enjoy each time a pleasure such as they never 


1 This tree is imagined to spring from the bottom of hell. There is a 
thorny tree, called zakum, which grows in Tabama, and bears fruit like 
an almond, but extremely bitter; and therefore the same name is given 
In ibis infernal tree —(See '■ale's Koran, pp. 104, 310.) 
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had before; because each time they meet with the 
beginning of a new meaning, liner than the former, 
although they obtain these objects before their death. 

It has been staled by some sages that, when they 
were intent upon some high undertaking, they 
declared after its conclusion: “ How can empe- 
“ rors and their sons enjoy such a happiness, 
“ which is still to be increased when all impcdi- 
“ ments will be removed.” Know, men attached 
to exterior evidence said, that whatever is commonly 
fjclieved of the last judgment, and what is connected 
with the soul of the world, implies nothing else but 
that, from the time when the Almighty God brought 
forth out of nothingness into existence, the heavens, 
the stars, the material bodies, the three kingdoms of 
nature, and the essences, the duration of the world 
shall extend to th;«l period when he will again 
plunge the whole into non-existence, and this shall 
be ‘‘ the other world.” 

The learned say besides, that the composition of 
the human body, and its conjunction with the soul, 
make but one period of time, although birth and life 
appear two distinct periods ; the one comprising the 
sensible and perceptible world, the other the ra¬ 
tional and intellectual world : for 

“ Whoever is nol born twice, shall not enter at the same time into the 
•' kingdom of heaven and that of the earth.'’ 1 


1 This seems an incorrect i[oul.itinn from St. John's Uospel, chapter 111. 
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This is the speech of the Lord Jesus, and with him 
the present and the future world have also a twofold 
signification, also both a particular and a common 
one. As to the particular—there is something exter¬ 
nal and internal in ( very one; body and soul in every 
one; this is his present and future world. As to the 
common signification—there is an external and an 
internal world, that is, the material world is the pre¬ 
sent, and the future is the internal world. As to 
what is stated in the ostensible law', that the earth 
has seven stories and the heaven also seven, the 
interpretation of tb is is, that the earth is divided into 
seven regions, whence is concluded that the heaven 
also is divided into seven, separate from which they 
account the Kcrsi or Arsh, that is the ninth heaven. 
As to wdiat is said, that on the day of resurrection 
the heaven will be folded together, 

“ On the day on which we shall fold the heavens, as the angel folds 
“ the book (of good and bad actions of men), we shall replace them as 

they were formed at the beginning of the creation. The heavens will 
“ then be folded by his .'race, power, and strength,” 

verse 3, which is as follows: "Jesus answered and said unto him (Nico- 
demus): Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born again, he 
“ cannot sec the kingdom of Cod.'’—Further, v. 5: “ Verily, verily, I 
" sayunto thee,except a man be born oi water and of the spirit,he cannot 
•‘enter into the kingdom of Cod.”— V. 6: That which is born of the 
" flesh, is flesh; and that which is born of the spirit, is spirit.”—V. 7: 
" Marvel not that I said unto thee, you must be born again.”—V. 8: The 
“ wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou liearest ihe sound thereof. 
•• but canst not tell whence it comelh and whither it goeth: so is every 
" one that is horn of the spirit." 



And the earth c hanged into another. 

“ One clay eve sliall change this earth into another earth.” 

And after this change the earth and heaven will be 
annihilated; the earth will be like pure silver, and 
upon this earth no sin whatever will be committed : 
in all this, the day of resurrection, heaven, and hell 
are rendered present. As to what is asserted that 
this earth w ill be changed into another—the Orien¬ 
tals say, this is meant to relate to a vision which is 
called the region of symbolic truth. And the ren¬ 
dering present heaven and hell; this also refers to 
an attribution of good and bad. Whoever assumes 
the form of Hur or Kasur, serpent or scorpion, is 
rendered happy or miserable. As to the transmuta¬ 
tion of the earth— this needs no interpretation: what 
wonder is it that the culture of a region passes into 
that of another country; and the passage from the 
region of the sensible into that of allegory is evi¬ 
dent in the transformation of the folded heavens. 
It has also been maintained that “ the book of God” 
is one thing, aud “ the word of God” another : 
because the word is derived from the world' of 
commands, which has its purport from the invisible 
and rational world; whilst the book is from the 
world of creatures; that is, the material world ; the 


1 The word dalem, “ world," has here (as il occurs with the corres¬ 
ponding Sanskrit word loka) the meaning of state, “ condition.’’ 
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word, when written down, becomes a book; a com¬ 
mand which is brought to pass becomes an action ; 
and this is, with these believers, the meaning of the 
words: Run fa yakun. 

“ (God said) ‘ Let it be,’ and it was.” 

The world of command is devoid of contradiction 
and multiplicity; it is pure in its essence; butthe 
world of creatures contains contradiction and multi¬ 
plicity, and no atom of all atoms of beings is out of 
the material world. 

“ There is nothing fresh or dry but in the true book (the Koran).” 

Besides, the world of forms and of perceptible 
things is to be considered as the book of God, and 
every thing as a Surah , “ a chapter,” of the Surahs 
of this book; the alternation of days and nights, the 
changes and alterations in the horizon and in the 
phenomena are the vowel points of this book; the 
days and nights of this book, Surah after Surah, 
verse after verse, letter after letter, follow each 
other, as in writing the lines are read in succession; 
thus thou proceedest, from line to line and from let¬ 
ter to letter, until thou findest the meaning which is 
hidden in the subject of the words and expressions, 
until thou knowest and renderest evident to thyself 
the purport of the book: 

“We shall show our verses (of the Koran) in the horizon (every where), 
“ and in their souls, until it become evident to them that it is the 
" truth.” 
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And when thou understandest the hook and hast 
satisfied thy desire, certainly the book is then closed 
and put out of thy hand. 

“ On the day on which we shall fold the heavens, as the angel folds 

the book —the heavens will then be folded by his grace, power, and 
“ strength.” 

And it was said, “ On the righthand,” that it may 
be manifest, that those who are at the left can have 
no share in the possession of heaven. 

The change of the earth is thus interpreted, that 
mankind has two stales: at first a terrestrial body 
and a heavenly nature, subject to the dictates of 
passion and of lust; and in this slate all creatures 
are in the troubles of imagination, and pride, and 
conceitedness. Then takes place the first blast of 
the trumpet for the sake of rest, in order that the 
terrestrial, who are .subject to the qualities of the 
body, and the celestial,who possess those of a higher 
nature, may both of them become dead to the trou¬ 
bles of imagination, pride, and conceitedness, unless 
a few of the qualities of the former state remain 
alive; as this, on account of these very qualities, 
may be indispensable by the power of necessity. 

“ And the trumpet was blown, and all the beings who were in heaven 
“ and upon earth were troubled, except those whom God willed (that 
“ they should not). 

The second blast of the trumpet will be for recall¬ 
ing all men to life, so that the terrestrial, who are 
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endowed with the qualities of nature, may resusci¬ 
tate from the death of ignorance and the sleep of 
heedlessness, and rise up; that they may avert their 
face from material objects and bodily pleasures, 
which are understood under the name “ world,” 
and devote themselves to reasonable pursuits and 
spiritual enjoyments, which are essential, so as to 
know every thing in its real nature: which is 

“ Then the trumpet shall be blown, and instantly they shall resusci- 
“ tate, and see.” 

In this state, the body, world, and the nature of 
reason and law, are broken. 

“ The earth was illumed by the light of his Lord; he placed the books, 
“ and he brought the prophets and the witnesses.” 

Then the earth of darkness shall be changed into 
the world of light, and the heaven of nature into the 
sphere of spirits: 

“ On the day on which the earth shall be changed for another earth, 
“ as well as the heavens; and it shall then be known that there is but 
“ one God, the Almighty.” 

The obscuration of the stars, and the extinction 
of the sun’s and the moon’s light are interpreted, 
that the stars signify the external and internal 
senses, each of which is in its corresponding sign in 
heaven ; the spirit of animals and the light of the 
moon are referred to the light of the soul; as the hu¬ 
man soul has in fact no light of its own, but solicits 
an abundant loan of it from the sun ol reason, and 
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diffuses it according to its own deficiency. It is said, 
that when the human soul manifests itself, then 
sensuality remains out of its action; 

“ When the stars shall be obscured 

And when the light of reason breaks forth, then the 
human soul also is dismissed from its action, and 
when the benefitted unites with the benefactor, then 
an incomparable form shows its face ; 

“ He reunited the sun and the moon 

And when the light of God shines forth, that is, 
when “ knowledge is infused,” which is equivalent 
to revelation, manifesting itself, then reason and sight 
are removed from the action, which they call 

“ When the sun shall be folded up.”' 

There are fifty stations in the field of judgment: 

“ Present Is the Creator and the master; 

“ At every station another question; 

“ Whoever gives bis answer with justness 
“ Shall reach his station with rapidity.” 

The stations are in their order as follows : five 
external and five internal senses ; seven powers of 
passion and lust; three spirits of nature, that is, of 
minerals, vegetables, and animals ; lour humors; 
three kingdoms of nature; four elements; eight 
temperatures; seven forms of imagination; the other 
four will he staled on another occasion. 


Koran, chap. 1.XXX1. v. 1 



The book of (loci signifies knowledge. As to the 
last judgment and the resurrection of bodies, intel¬ 
ligent men said, that each atom of the atoms of a 
human body, which are dispersed, will be all col¬ 
lected on the day of resurrection, and restored to 
life, and at this hour there will be no question put 
about any thing done, but what is come to us from 
the prophets and saints, this we must believe. The 
learned say besides, that the question is here about 
the soul, which on the day of resurrection returns 
(to its origin), and this substance is pure, and 
does not require to be suitable to any dimension, 
color, or place, but is independent of all these, 
and on that account fit for sciences and knowledge 
of all things; its extreme excellence is to be able to 
collect for review all things from the first origin to 
the last extremity, and to know that whenever it 
attains that degree of perfection, it has returned to 
the place of its origin; and this is the knowledge of 
purity, which is remote from the defilement and 
mixture of what is material. The learned assert be¬ 
sides, that the. night of power, “ the night on which 
“ the Koran was sent down,” refers to the be¬ 
ginning, and the day of resurrection to the place 
to which one returns ; because the nature of night 
is to conceal things of which few may have in¬ 
formation, and the nature of day is to bring to 
view things of which all may take notice. 1 urtlier, 
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the whole of the notions and powers of primitive 
creation is contained in the knowledge of God, who 
is understood under the name of “ primitive, per- 
“ manent, and predestinator.” Every body pos¬ 
sesses not this knowledge; it was then on account 
of the belief that the predestinations were concealed 
in it, that “ the night of power” was said to be 
“ primitive,” and as in the place to which one re¬ 
turns (that is at the resurrection) every thing con¬ 
cealed shall become manifest, and every one be in- 
formed of it, on account of this belief, this place was 
referred to “ day.” As on this day, all are to rise 
from the tomb of the body, and to awake from the 
sleep of heedlessness, it was called “ the resurree- 
“ tion.” 

According to the learned, Kabah (the square tem¬ 
ple at Mecca) is an emblem of the sun, on which 
account it is right to worship it; and the well Zcm 
zcm' signifies likewise “ the great luminary,” as 
H aid in. Khalitim said relatively to both : 

" 0 K&bali, thou traveller of ibe heaven! 

“ O Zem zcm, thou fire of the world!" 

Hajer id tuvad, “ the black stone at Mecca,” repre¬ 
sents the body of Venus, which on the border of the 
heavens is a star of the planets. Some have inter¬ 
preted the resurrection of the bodies in the sense ol 
the learned, who referred it lo the revolution of the 

* V well at Mecca, see thi< vnl ■ p. 15-t‘i, note 1. 
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heavens, and lo the influences of the stars upon the 
terrestrial globe. 

“ Every external form of tilings, and every object which disappeared, 

“ Remains stored up in the storehouse of fate ; 

•• When the system of the heavens returns to its former order, 

•• God, the All-fust, will bring them forth from the veil of mystery." 

Another poet says: 

“ When the motion of the heavens in three hundred and sixty thousand 
“ years, 

“ Shall have described a minute about its centre. 

'• Then shall be manifest what had been manifest before, 

" Wilhcrut any divergent to the right or to the left.” 

The great revolution with them, according to the 
word of Bcrzasp, the disciple of Tahamuers, is of 
three hundred and sixty thousand solar years : that 
is, as the motions of the heavens take place in a cir¬ 
cle, their positions are necessarily determined; when, 
according to that revolution, the positions of the 
heavens manifest themselves so that from the conti¬ 
guities, the adwdt and ikicar , 1 “ the cycles,” the zatk 
and falk, “ the shutting and opening,” from the 
conjunctions of the whole and from the unions, all 
parts of the phenomena show the very same neces¬ 
sarily determined position, in its reality without 
increase and decrease. In the books of the Persian 
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ace the cycles or revolutions of years, according to 


w hich the astrologers pretend to prognosticate the accidents of human life. 
Every adwar consists of 3G0 solar years, and the ikvca'r of 120 lunar 
years; the whole art .onsists in finding the combination of these years, 
and their respective relations. 
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sages is stated that, as the motions of the heavens are 
circular, certainly the compasses return to the same 
point from which the circumference began to be 
drawn, and when at a second revolution the com¬ 
passes run over the same line upon which the former 
circumference was drawn, undoubtedly, whatsoever 
has been granted in the former circumference, shall 
be granted again; as there is no disparity between 
two circumferences, there will be no disparity be¬ 
tween their traces; because the phenomena, having 
returned to that order in which they were found in 
the beginning, the stars and heavens, having made 
their revolution about the former centre, the dis¬ 
tances, contiguities, appearances, and relations hav¬ 
ing in no aspect been contrary to the former aspects, 
certainly the influences which manifested themselves 
from yonder origin shall in no manner be different. 

This is called in Persian mahin cherkh, “ the great 
“ circle;” and in Arabic dawrah-i kabra. 

Farabi 1 says : the vulgar form to their own sight 


Abu Nas'r Muhammed Ebn Turkhan al Farabi , a native of Farab, 
a town situated on the occidental confines of Turkestan, afterwards 
called Otrar. He is esteemed as the greatest philosopher among the 
Muselmans, and at the same time the most detached from the world. To 
him is attributed the translation of Aristotle’s Analytics, under the title 
of Anoluthica. Avisenna confessed to have derived all his science from 
him. Ghazali counts Farabi and Avisenna among the philosophers who 
believed the eternity of the world, but not without a first mover, which 
doctrine is believed by the Muselmans to be atheistical. Farabi died in 
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their belief according to the shape of their imagina¬ 
tion, and will continue to form it so, and the place 
of their imaginations will be a body of the heavenly 
bodies. The venerable Shaikh Maktul tends to 
establish in his demonstrations, that the heavenly 
bodies are places of imaginations of the inhabitants 
of heaven, and that beneath the heaven of the moon, 
and above the globe of fire is a spherical body, with¬ 
out motion, and this is the place of the imaginations 
of the inhabitants of hell. 

It is to be known, that this sect hold the world to 
be eternal, and say that, as the sun’s light is to the 
heaven, so is the world to God. Nothing was that 
had not been, and nothing will be that is not. Fur- 
ther, according to the expounders of theological 
law, the world is a phenomenon of time. The phi¬ 
losophers assert, the meaning of that phenomenon 
is “ procreationand the phenomenon ol procrea¬ 
tion is not contradictory to “ permanency infinite 
permanency coalesces with time. 


the year of the Hejira 339 (A. D. 980), according to libn t.hal and Abul- 
feda, quoted by Pococke ip. 372); according to Hcrbelol in Hejira 3S3 
A. D. 934). 



Section 11 . — Of the Reputation and the Tmjth of 

THE PROPHETIC DlGNITY. 

Know that, when individuals of mankind want 
to associate in the concerns of life, they find it in¬ 
dispensable to have recourse to customs, regula¬ 
tions, and religious faith, in order that they may 
be concordant, and that oppression may be ex¬ 
cluded from their transactions and associations, and 
the order of the world preserved. It is requisite 
to refer the customs and regulations to God, and 
to proclaim that they proceed from God, in order 
that all may adopt them. On that account the ne¬ 
cessity of theology and of a prophetic mission became 
evident, in order that the institutes for the govern¬ 
ment of the creatures may be established, and, by 
means of mildness and severity, men might be in¬ 
duced to be concordant, and the different conditions 
of the world arranged. And such an institutor is 
named “ illustrious sage;” his precepts are likewise 
celebrated; among the eminent moderns, his title is 
that of “ prophet,” or “ legislator,” and that of his 
precepts u the law.” But his deputy, who is a 
judge, ought to be a person distinguished by divine 
grace, that he may promote the instruction and ar¬ 
range the affairs of mankind; such a man is called 
by the wise “ an universal ruler,” and his precepts 
are entitled “ the practice of the empire;” the mo- 



derns gave him the name of Imam, and to liis pre¬ 
cepts that of Imamet. The unusual customs, which 
are called mdjazat “ miracles ,” 1 and Mr Arndt, “ pro- 
“ digies ,” 2 have been submitted to investigations 
from which it results that the vital spirit, or soul, is 
the cause of the accidents which are manifested in 
our body, such as anger and violent emotion. It 
may be that the vitality attains such a force in every 

1 ijzz **, mdjezet, is an extraordinary thing, operated by prophets 
for the confirmation of their prophecy. 

2 kera'met, signifies 3»prodigy, or sign, manifested by any 
pious person without his claiming prophetic dignity. — (See Pococke, 
Specim. Hist. Arab., p. 186. 1st edit.) 

The Asiatic Doctors admit that extraordinary things may be operated 
by men who pretend to be deities, prophets, Valis (Saints, of whom more 
hereafter), and magicians, who arc supposed to command demons. Thus 
they quote Pharaoh, who arrogated divinity to himself, and performed 
miracles, and thus it shall be w ith the Antichrist. Celestial favors granted 
to Valis are believed by the orthodox Muhammcdans, upon the strength of 
the Koran and authentic traditions. To these are added innumerable 
tales accredited among the superstitious, some of which are ingenionsly 
combined with a moral less in. Jami, in bis Lives of Su/is, quotes the 
following words of another illustrious personage, whom he does not name: 
•• The principle on which all is comprised is, that, when a man performs 
“ an extraordinary action, renouncing something which other men are 
“ wont to do, or whicli be himself was wont to do, God also, on his 
" part, by a sort of compensation, changes, in that man’s favor, some- 
“ thing in the ordinary course of nature. It is that which the vulgar call 
" Kera'met. But distinguished men understand by this word the divine 

favor which gave a man aid and force to renounce the things to which 
“ he was accustomed. This is what we understand by Kera met. This 
explanation differs from that given above. The whole doctrine relative to 
this subject is united with that of Sufism, which is hereafter to be deve¬ 
loped.—(See Notices ct E r.traits ties MSS., vol. XII. pp. 357-369.) 
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manner, that its relation to this world of depravity 
becomes of that nature as is our relation to our own 
bodies: then its desire proves the cause of the acci¬ 
dents; it brings about what it wishes in this world. 
On that account, all the learned agree on this point, 
that, in every respect, the soul is of an extreme 
ingenuity and sagacity, so that, of whatsoever kind 
the knowledge may be to which it turns its atten¬ 
tion, it renders itself master in one day of the whole 
science, and the power of its memory is such, that it 
recollects whatever it has heard but once, and, to 
whatsoever object it directs its look, the soul will 
give an account of it, of the past as well as of the 
present. Another power of the soul is to know, 
either in a dream or by ilham, “ inspiration ,” 1 an 
event before it takes place. A further power of the 
soul is, to discover the purport of whatever it sees. 
All this together is the attribute of the soul. When, 
on account of pious austerity and struggles in the 
cause of God, one’s sensual spirit is kept in due tem¬ 
perature, it becomes like an essence of heaven, and 

< i lham, means what is thrown in a man's mind by way of 

emanation, or wilh the exclusion of diabolical suggestions; that is, not 
by way of thought and reflection. It is also explained, a knowledge which 
rises in a man’s heart and excites him to action without his demanding a 
a prodigy, or the investigation of a proof for believing the truth of what 
is so revealed to him. — (See Definitions of Jorjdni, Ext. et Not. des 
MSS., vol. X. pp. 76-77.) 



his rational soul borrows as much as possible from 
the heavenly spirit, in the same manner as a polished 
mirror receives the image from a painted surface. 
Whatever comes forth from the rational soul in the 
way of generality, of that the rational soul gives an 
account by means of images in the way of particu¬ 
larity, and brings it home to common sense by way 
of allegories. And w hen comprehended by common 
sense, it becomes evident, and there is no difference 
between what comes to common sense from the 
exterior or from the interior; on which very ac¬ 
count some have entitled it the common sense, as 
being sensible from both sides. Further, he whose 
constitution is better tempered, and whose power 
of imagination and common sense is brighter, he, 
after being freed from worldly dependencies, will 
possess a righter fore-knowledge, such as that in 
sleep: for sleep also is suitable to prescience, and 
the revelation of some prophets was received during 
sleep. 


Upon the meaninc of Revelation and Inspiuation. 

Some of the novices who leel themselves in this 
state, comprehend at once something which they 
did not understand before; they suppose they are 



as if hearing something from within, and this they 
call “ a voice from an invisible speaker.” It has 
been said that, in miracles and supernatural events, 
there is no doubt of our spirit being thephenomenon- 
which manifests itself in the human body from men, 
lal excitement and exultation ; then it may happen 
that the spirit receives such a force and perfection, 
that its relation to the world of corruption be like 
our relation to the body whence its desire may be 
the mover in this exterior world. 

There is another wonderful science and property 
of things. The lord Shaikh Abu Alt' says in his 
book, “ the Ascent to Heaven All the spirits are 
subject to more perfect intelligences, except “ the 
“ Holy Ghost,” who is the mediator between the 
self-existing Being and the first intelligences, and 
this is “ the commandand the word of God means 

the revelation,” which the Holy Ghost makes by 
the intervention of perfect intelligences, and which 
is manifested by the prophetic spirit; whence, what¬ 
ever is the speech of the prophet, all is the expres¬ 
sion of the word of God, and his word is futile by 
itself, and the name of holiness comes from God 
alone. 

' Aviscnna. (See, upon this celebrated personage, vol. II. pp. 168- 
173.) He and A1 Farabi, before-mentioned (p. 170, notel) are,according 
to the concurring opinions of the Arabs, the most distinguished chiefs 
of the Arabian philosophers, properly so called. The logic of Arisenna 
has been translated by Yalticr, 1638. 



Upon the Interpretation m the Miracles oe the 
Prophet. 

The learned possess a great number ol' versions 
on this subject, but the best of all interpretations 
is that of the lord rais, the wise Abu Ah Sina, who 
declares : “ So said the prophet of God, Muhammed, 
the selected (peace be upon him): 1 “ One night 1 
“ slept in the house of my father’s sister; 2 it was a 
“ night of thunder and lightning; no animal uttered 
“ a sound ; no bird was singing; no man was awake; 
“ and I slept not, but was suspended between sleep 

1 The ascent of Muhammed to Heaven has been mentioned (vol. 11. 
p. 339). The prophet gtve no explicit account of it in the Koran, yet 
traditions of what he himself had related of it, although not without 
various versions, arc preset ved, and believed with equal faith ns the verses 
of the sacred book themselves, in which frequent allusions occur to the 
circumstances and events of which Muhammed’s voyage to Heaven is 
composed. These, indeed, however absurd they may appear to unbe¬ 
lievers, contain the fundamentals of the Muhammedan mysticism. On 
account of this importance. I shall add to the notice given above, byAvi- 
senna, some particulars contained in llie narration published from original 
sources by the Baron of Hammer Purgstal Gemiihlesaal moslimhiher, 
Heersher. Ill'er Band. 1837. Suite 81, etc.) 

2 Muhammed was sleeping in the house of Omm Hani, the daughter of 
Abu Tlialeb.in the sanctuary of the Kaba, w hen Jabril aw akened him; the 
angel called Mikail to bring him a cup full of water from the sacred well 
Zemzem (see vol. 111. pp. 14-15. note 1). Jabril cleft Mohammed’s 
breast, drew his heart out, washed it, and, with three cups from the 
sacred fountain, infused into him faith, knowledge, and wisdom. He 
then conducted him out of the sanctuary to a place between Safa and 
Mcrva, where he made the prophet bestride Borak (see vol. II. p. 339'. 
which, as’the Angel said, was mounted by Abraham. 
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“and waking: the secret meaning of this might 
“ have been, that it was a long while before I became 
“ desirous of understanding the divine truth. Under 
“ the shield of the night, men enjoy greater free- 
“ dom, as the occupations of the body and the de- 
“ pendencc of the senses are broken. A sudden 
“ night fell then, and 1 was still between sleep and 
“ waking; that is, between reason and sensuality. 
‘ ‘ I fell into the sea of knowledge; and it was a night 
“ with thunder and lightning, that is, the seven 
“ upper agents prevailed, so that the power of hu- 
“ man courage and the power of imagination sunk 
“ from their operation, and inactivity manifested its 
“ ascendancy over activity. And lo ! Jabrhl came 
“ down in a beautiful form, with much pomp, splen- 
‘ ‘ dor, and magnificence, so that the house became 
“ illuminated ; that is, the power of the holy spirit 
“ came upon me in the form of the command, and 
“ made such an impression upon me, that all the 
“ powers of the rational soul were renewed and 
“ enlightened by it. And what the prophet said 
in the description of Jabrhl, “ to have seen him 
“ whiter than snow, with a lovely face, black hair, 
‘ ‘ and on his forehead the inscription : ‘ There is no 
“ ‘ God but one God;’ the light of his eyes charm- 
“ ing, the eyebrows fine, having seventy thousand 
curls twisted of red rubies, and six hundred thou- 
“ sand pearls of a line water,’’ that is, he possessed 



so many beauties in the eyes ol pure reason, that 
if an impression of these beauties was made upon 
a sense, it was able to perceive those which have 
been described, and the purport of the words : 
“ there is no God but one God,” appeared in a 
determine^ light: that is lie whose eyes fall upon 
his perfections is removed from the darkness ol 
infidelity, and doubt, and worldly connection; 
and in such a manner he feels himself forlilied in 
the certitude of the Creator, and attains such a 
degree of virtue, ihat hereafter, upon whatsoever 
creature he looks, his faith in God’s unity will be 
enhanced by it. And such were the charms of 
the angel that, if one possessed seventy thousand 
curls, he would not attain to bis beauty; and such 
was his rapidity, that thou wouldsl have said, he 
was Hying with six hundred wings and arms, so 
that his progress knew neither space nor time.’ 
“ What he said came upon me, and lie took me to 
“ his bosom, and gave me kisses belween the eyes, 
“ and said: ‘ 0 thou sleeper, how long sleepesl 
“ ‘ thou ? rise !’ That is, when the power of holi— 
“ ness came upon me, it caressed me, opened the 
“ road of its revelation, and exalted me; a certain 
“ delight which 1 cannot describe diffused itself in 
“ my heart, and transported me to devotion. The 
“ angel then continued: ‘ How long sleepest thou?' 
“ that is ‘ why indulges! thou in the delusions of 
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‘ 1 ‘ falsehood? thou art attached to the world, and, 
‘as long as thou reinainest in it, and before thou 
“ ‘ awakesl, knowledge cannot be obtained ; but I, 
“ ‘ from compassion towards thee, shall be thy 
“ ‘ guide on the road. Rise.’ 1 trembled at his 
“ words, and from fear jumped up from my place: 
“ that is, from timid respect for him no reflection 
“ remained in my heart and mind. He further said: 
“ Be calm, I am thy brother, Jabrnl;’ thus, by his 
“ kindness and revelation, my terror was appeased. 
“ But he unfolded more of his mysteries, so that 
“ fear returned upon me. I then said: ‘ O bro- 
“ ‘ ther, 1 feel the hand of an enemy.’ lie replied: 
“ ‘ 1 shall not deliver thee into the hand of an ene- 
“ ‘ my.’ I asked: ‘ Into whose?’ lie answered: 
“ ‘ Rise, and be glad, and keep thy heart within 
“ ‘ thyself:’ that is, preserve thy memory clear, 
“ and show obedience to me, until I shall have 
“ have removed the difficulties before thee. And 
“ as he spoke I became entranced and transport- 
“ ed, and 1 proceeded on the footsteps of Jabrnl; 
“ that is, I forsook the sensual world, and by the 
“ aid of natural reason I followed the footsteps of 
“ holy grace.” What the prophet said : “ I saw 
“ Borak upon the footsteps of Jabrnl,” signifies, 
the practical reason which triumphs by means of 
the power of sanctity, and by its assistance gains 
the ascendancy over this world of corruption : for 
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from the heavenly intelligences proceeds practical 
reason, which is the supreme king and assistant of 
the soul, at any time when it may be required. It 
is to be compared to Borak for this reason, because 
it was the illuminator of the night, and the vehicle ol 
the protector, who on that journey wanted it: on 
that account the prophet called it Borak. And as to 
what he further said: “ It was greater than an ass 
“ and smaller than ahorse;” this means, it was 
greater than human reason, but smaller than the 
lirst intelligence. And “ Borak’s face was like that 
“ of a man,” signifies, he had a propensity for hu¬ 
man order and much kindness lor men, as a family 
by its manner and likeness among men has a bear¬ 
ing to kindness and arrangement. What the pro¬ 
phet stated of “ a long hand and long foot,” means 
that his benefit extends to all places, and that his 
bounty keeps all things new. What he slated: “ 1 
“ wanted to mount Borak, but he resisted until 
“■ Jabrul gave assistance; then he became obedient 
“ to me;” this implies, I was under the influence of 
the corporeal world ; I desired to associate with rea¬ 
son; but this was refused until the power of sanctity 
washed off by a bath the entanglement of ignorance 
and the hinderances of the body, so that I became 
pure, and by such means attained the bounty and 
advantage of practical reason. 

What the prophet further said : lv When 1 pro- 
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“ eeeded on the way, 1 and had left the mountains 
“ of Mecca, I saw a wanderer following my steps, 
“ who called out: ‘ Stop!’ But Jahrul said: ‘ Hold 
“ ‘ no conversation; goon.’ I went on.” By this 
the power of the imgination is indicated; that is: 
when I became free of the sight of my limbs and 
every thing belonging to me, and yielding no more 
to sensuality, and thus proceeded, the power of ima¬ 
gination, upon my steps, called out to me to stop; 
for the power of imagination is dextrous, and cer¬ 
tainly is great, exerting itself in all affairs, and 
serves in lieu of intellect to all animals ; but it is not 
right to allow imagination too much liberty, because 
it then descends to an equality with animals, and 
disorders its noble nature ; further, whoever is as¬ 
sisted by the grace of God, follows not, on all occa¬ 
sions, the imagination. As to what the prophet 
said : “ Behind me called out a woman, deceitful 
“ and beauteous: ‘ Stop until 1 join thee!’ Jabrul 
“ also said : ‘Go on, and beware of stopping:’ ” this 
means the power of imagination, which is deceitful 
and bedecked, resembling a woman, to whom most 
natures are inclined, and who keeps men in her 
bondage ; besides, -whatever she does, is all art, 


1 The ride proceeded to Jerusalem ; a troop of Angels surrounded 
them on all sides. On the way Muhammed was called to successively by 
two men, the one of whom was a Jew, the other a Christian, and by a 
seductive female; the prophet did not stop at the voice of either. 



without foundation, and contaminated l>v fraud and 
deception; nay, the very business of women is arti¬ 
fice and fiction: the power of imagination is not 
otherwise seductive. To continue: the lies and false 
promises of women being so many lures, they 
render mankind their slaves with their show, and 
never keep their faith; so that all they affect turns 
out to be futile. Thus, when a man follows the 
steps of imagination, he never attains true intelli¬ 
gence, as he always remains upon the track of out¬ 
ward ornament and in the bondage of corporeal 
appearance, without reality. 

“ And as to what the prophet stated: When 1 
“ went on, Jabrffl said : ‘ If thou hadst waited until 
“ ‘ she had joined thee, thou wouldst have become 
‘“a friend of the world;’ ” this means: that worldly 
affairs are without reality, brittle and soon decaying, 
and that worldly occupations have a value but in 
conjuncticm with the views of a future state; inas¬ 
much as occurrences and appearances are a decep¬ 
tion, and are esteemed as adjuncts to the secrets of a 
high intelligence; and whoever devotes himself to 
the former rests behind the higher intelligences,and, 
in the illusion of vanity, rests imprisoned in the pit¬ 
fall of ignorance. 

And what Uuhammcd said: “ When 1 left the 
‘‘ mountains and these two persons behind me, 1 
“ went on until 1 reached the house of sanctity 
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(i (Jerusalem) ; and as 1 entered it, a person came to 
“ me, and gave me three cups—the one of wine, 
“ the second of water, and the other of milk. 1 
“ wished to lake that of wine, but Jabrh'l forbade it, 
“ and pointed to that of milk, which l took and 
“ drank:” the meaning of this is: When I freed 
myself from sensuality, and knew the state of ima-. 
gination and deception, and resolved in myself to 
enter the world of spirits, then I saw three spirits 
in the house of sanctity—the one was that of animal 
life, the second that of nature, and the other that of 
rationality, f wished to proceed on the footsteps 
of brutishness, and compared it to wine, the power 
of which is seducing, clouding, and ignorance-in¬ 
creasing, like passion and lust, and wine is the 
darkener of the two other powers. And he com¬ 
pared nature to water, because from it is derived the 
support and stability of a person, and man depends 
upon the temperament of the agents which act in 
the hody; 1 water is also the vital strength of ani- 

1 This obscure passage appears to allude to a glose found in the 
Desatir, English transl., p. 183. After having said that there are four 
elements, the Commentator subjoins: " The water is of the shape of a 
“ ball, the half of which being broken, is filled with water, so that the 
“ water and earth together compose one ball. And as the elements 
“ penetrate into and affect, each other, a sort of middle nature is pro- 
" duced, which is called constitution or temperament . If a body that 
•• is united with a temperament has the probability of subsisting for a 
" protracted time, and of retaining its compound substance, it is called 
‘ * permanent,’ or ■ perfectif not, ‘ imperfect, or ‘ wanting perms- 
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mals, and the promoter of growth and increase. 
And the rational spirit he compared to milk, as 
being a salutary and agreeable nourishment, and 
promoting welfare. And as to what he said: “ I 
“ wished to take the wine; but he forbade it, that 
“ 1 might take the milkis in allusion to most men, 
who, being badly disposed, do not desist from obse¬ 
quiousness to two spirits, those of nature and bru¬ 
tishness ; and whoever is badly disposed demands 
what is material and the pleasure and enjoyment 
of these two spirits are of this kind. 

“The Prophel said farther: When 1 arrived 
“ there I entered (he mosque, and the crier called 
“ to prayer; and 1 stepped forward, 1 saw an assem- 
“ bly of prophets and angels standing to the right 
“ and the left; every one saluted me, and made a 
“ new covenant w i th me.”' This means: When I be¬ 
came freed from all converse and concern with bru¬ 
tishness and nature, I entered the mosque, that is, 
I retired into the inmost of the soul; by “ crier of 

" ‘ nence.’ ” — Lower down: •* And there can be no temperament so 
“ equalised that the elements in it should be exactly of the same quan- 
“ tity and mode. And in proportion as a temperament more nearly 
“ approaches equality, the soul bestowed on it by the Originator of being 
“ is more perfect." 

1 In the temple of Jerusalem, Mohammed was saluted by choirs of 
angels and prophets, as the lirst of interccders before Cod, the last of 
prophets, and as one aim will assemble the people on the day of 
judgment. 
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“ the mosque” is understood the power of remem¬ 
bering and praising God; by “ one’s Imam,” medi¬ 
tation; and “ the angels” mean the powers of the 
inmost soul, such as abstraction, memory, praise of 
God, and the like. Further/ 1 saluting them ” refers 
to the comprehending of all the mental powers. 
Thus, when one wishes to mount up to the terrace 
of a house, he must first have a staircase by which 
he may, step after step, ascend, until he attains 
the summit of the terrace; in like manner also are 
these refined powers to be considered as ladder- 
steps, upon which, the one after the other, a man 
ascends until he arrives at his aim. 

11 And what the prophet said: When I became 
“ free, I raised my face upwards, and I found a 
“ ladder, one step of which was of silver and the 
“ other of gold ' this means, from the external to 
the internal sense; “ gold” and “ silver” denote 
the superior value of the one over the other. 2 


1 From the temple, the prophet was conducted by Jabrill to the rock 
upon which Abraham was ready to sacrifice his son Isaac. From them 
rose a ladder to heaven; not only were the steps alternately of gold and 
silver, but also, on one side shone edifices of emerald, and on the other 
palaces of ruby. 

2 Here Jabriil took Muhammed upon his wings and flew with him to 
the gate of Paradise, w hich was guarded by a legion of Angels. In the 
first heaven he saluted Adam, who sat between two gates, and was look¬ 
ing now to the right, now to the left; when to the right, he laughed, when 
to the left, he wept: for the right hand led to heaven, the left to hell: 
the first father’s joy or sadness followed his children going to either side. 
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“ And what Ik said: 1 arrived at the heaven of 
u the universe; the gates yielded and 1 entered. 
“ There I saw Ismail seated upon a throne, and a 
“ crowd before him, with their eyes fixed upon his 
“ lace. I made my salute, looked at him, and went 
“ on.” By “ heaven,” is understood the moon; 
by “ Ismail,” the body of the moon; and by “ the 
“ crowd,” those whose conditions are under the 
inlluence of the moon. 

“ What Muhammed said: I entered the second 
“ heaven;' there 1 saw an Angel excelling all others; 
“ by his perfect beauty, he captivated the admira- 
“ lion of the whole creation; one half of his body 
“ was of ice and the other hall of lire; and vet there 
“ was no counteraction nor enmity between them. 
“ He saluted me, and said: ‘ Be welcome! All 
“ ‘ tilings and riches are thine.’ ” This means : it 
was the heaven ol Mercury; and the import of this 
is, that every star has a determined inlluence, either 
auspicious or inauspicious; but Mercury acts in both 
ways; with an inauspicious connection inauspici- 
ously, with an auspicious one auspiciously; so that 
one half is good and the other half bad.” The 
“ welcome,” and the gift of “ prosperity and riches,” 
mean: the power of the mind, and the multiplicity 
of sciences which the star bestows.” 

1 In (lie second heaven, Muhanniied saw Jesus and Si. John al his 
side. The; returned his -alute. 
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What the prophet said: “ When 1 arrived into 
“ the third heaven,' l there saw an Angel, equal to 
“ whom in excellence and beauty I had seen none; 
“ placid and joyful, he was sealed upon a throne; 
“ and a circle of angelic effulgency was diffused 
“ about him.” This was the heaven of Venus, and 
it is not necessary to comment its beauty: it de¬ 
notes gladness and festivity.” 

Further: “ When 1 entered the fourth heaven,*’ 

‘ ‘ I there saw an Angel, surrounded with royal pomp, 
“ seated upon a throne of light; 1 made my obei- 
“ sance, to which he replied with entire haughti- 
“ ness, and, from pride and majesty, he bestowed 
“ neither word nor smile upon any body about 
“ him. When he answered my salute, he said: 
“ ‘ 0 Muhamined, 1 see all things and riches in 
“ ‘ thee: glory and happiness to thee.’ ” That is, 
“ the fourth heaven,” the residence of “ this angel,” 
means the sun; ” he represents the conditions of 
kings and great personages; his “ smile” is his influ¬ 
ence upon good fortune;” and his “congratulation” 
signifies his bounty for any body’s prosperity. 

“ In continuation: When I arrived at, and entered, 
“ the fifth heaven, 1 * 3 I happened to have a view of 
“ hell; and I saw a black region, and, on its bor- 


1 In the third heaven was Joseph, the ideal of beauty. 

- In the fourth heaven was Idris (Enoch). 

3 In the fifth heaven resided Aaron. 
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“ <lers was sealed a terrific and dark Angel, who 
“was engaged in ihc business of punishing bad 
“ men.” That is “ the fifth heaven, with its angel,” 
signifies “ Mars this planet denotes the state of 
criminals and of blood-shedding men; and by “ hell” 
is understood any account and description of the 
conditions which are appropriated to them. 

“ Moreover, When I entered the sixth heaven, 1 1 
“ saw an angel silting upon a throne of light, oecu- 
“ pied with counting bis prayers by beads, and with 
“ uttering benedictions ; he had wings, and curls 
“ set with jewels, pearls, and rubies. I bowed be- 
“ fore him, to which he returned blessings and 
“ congratulations, and wishes of joy and prosperity, 
“ and said: ‘ I gi\e thee perpetual blessing.’ ” That 
is, “ the sixth heaven,” and “ its angel,” signifies 
“ Jupiter;” and he relates to persons of rectitude, 
abstinence and knowledge; his “ wings and curls” 
signify his light and rays ; and his “ blessings,” his 
auspicious influence ; for he bestows great felicity, 
and all sorts of good prooeeed from him.” 

“ To proceed : When I attained the seventh hea- 
“ ven, 2 1 saw an angel seated upon a throne of red 
“ rubies; not every one had access to him, but he 
“ who approached him found a kind treatment. 


1 In the sixth heaven appeared Moses. 

4 In the seventh heaven, Muhammed saluted Abraham, as he saluted 
the holy persons befoie-named, who returned his salute. 



“ made my reverence, and he returned an answer 
‘‘ by blessing me.” This is understood to be “ the 
“ seventh heaven, and “ that angel” was Saturn. 
He is averse to greatness; but, whatever impression 
he makes is perfect and entire ; and when he shows 
favor it is greater than any other; “ every one can- 
“ not approach him that is, it happens seldom 
that one falls in with a fortunate situation, but, if it 
occurs, the happy result is such as to surpass all 
others. 

“ In sequel: When I proceeded, 1 1 arrived at the 
“ heavenly mansion of the angel Jabrul; I saw a 
“ world full of light and splendor, and such was 
“ the effulgeney that my eyes were dazzled. To 
“ the right or left, to whatever side I turned my 
“ looks, they met with angelic spirits, engaged in 
“ devotion. I said: 4 0 Jabrhl, who are this class 
“ ‘of beings?’ He answered : ‘ these know of no 
“ ‘ other lixed business but praying, counting their 
“ ‘ beads, and visiting churches.’ 


1 Jabrlll then conducted Muliamtncd to his own usual residence. There 
was the heavenly lotus tree (the tree of knowledge), around which a 
divine light was diffused, and legions of angels were ranged. Beneath 
the roots of the tree four sources were (lowing: the first, Kuwser, spiri¬ 
tuous, like wine; the second, Selsebil, sweet, like clarified honey; the 
third, the source of mildness, like the purest milk; and the fourth, the 
source of mercy, like liquid crystal. Jabriil olTcred to the prophet three 
cups, made of diamond, saphir, and ruby ; the first filled with honey, the 
second with milk, the third with wine. The prophet tasted the first, drank 
the second, and declined the third, in which he was approved by the angel. 
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“ There is for hiiii, or the other side, but one place known." 

“ By ‘ the eighth heaven ’ is understood the hea¬ 
ven of the fixed stars, and there are the constella¬ 
tions ; “ the churches” mean the twelve signs of the 
zodiac; each community of them inhabits a deter¬ 
mined side; they do not combat each other, as the 
southern have no business with the northern, and 
each has his fixed situation : some of the constella¬ 
tions are in the zodiac, some to the south, and others 
to the north. 

“ Besides, the prophet said: I saw five man- 
“ sions greater than any thing else, which spread 
“ their shade over earth and heaven.” He denotes 
here the great heaven, which in its interior incloses 
all the other heavens, and is the greatest of all 
spaces. 

Again, saying: “ When 1 proceeded, I saw four 
‘ ‘ seas, the waters of each being of a different color,” 
he implies an acc< >unl of essentiality, corporeity, ma¬ 
teriality, and exteriority; inasmuch as this account 
is generally perplexing, the idea of every one being 
conceived in a different way, and each way interpre¬ 
ted by every one. 

And what the prophet said: ‘‘ I saw angels much 
“ occupied with beads and prayers and all taken up 
“ with the precious sentence, There is no God but one 
“ God:" this refers to pure spirits who are free from 
matters of desire, and spotless; and every man who 
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is remote from the world, wise, pure, and disengaged 
from all tics, when he separates from the body, is 
transported by God Almighty to the place and man¬ 
sion of angels, and invested with everlasting beati¬ 
tude. And the prophet assimilated him with angels, 
because they are seats of purity and devotion ; that 
is, remote from corruption and perdition, and from 
the disturbance of sensuality, intent upon avoiding 
anger, and raised to the dignity of angels, perpetu¬ 
ally engaged in the exploration of secret knowledge; 
they likewise never look upon the netherworld, be¬ 
cause, the body being in conjunction with mean and 
noble spirits, when a person fixes his sight upon low' 
stations, he becomes liable to feel the attaint of ne¬ 
cessity, and to search for expediency among circum¬ 
stances ; but when he effects his separation from 
them, he attains the noble perfection of himself, he 
becomes beatified, and immersed in delight and tran¬ 
quillity, in such a manner that he never throws a 
look upon the inferior world, because, this bodily 
form being taken off from him, he then, by increase 
of knowledge and comprehension, acquires dignity 
and nobleness. 

Some are upon their knees, and some prostrate themselves.” 

Some are spiritual, some praisers of God, some 
bent before him, some holy, and some purified 
cherubim, conforming in customs, lords, and 
princes. 
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“ Still more: When I left this assembly, in my 
“ progess I arrived at a sea without borders; how- 
“ soever I strained my sight, I could not perceive 
“ any boundary or shore; and at this sea I saw a 
“ river, and an angel who was pouring the sea- 
“ water into the river, and from thence the water 
“ ran to every place.” By “ the sea,” he implies 
the first intelligence; and by “ the river,” the first 
spirit. 

“ Likewise : On the level of that sea, I perceived 
“ a great desert, greater than which 1 had never 
‘ ‘ seen any space, so that, in spite of my endeavor, I 
“ found neither the beginning nor the end of it.’’ 
That is: I could not assign a limit to what was more 
extensive than any thing else, as the comprehension 
of a pure being belongs only to a perfect intelli¬ 
gence. 

“ In continuance: On the level of the sea and the 
“ desert, I saw an angel surrounded with every 
“ grandeur, splendor, and pomp, who guarded both 
“ halves with facility; he called me to him, and 
“ having joined him, L asked: ‘ What is thy name?’ 
“ He answered: ‘ Mihail: I am the greatest of all 
“ angels; whatever is difficult, ask it from me; and 
“ whatever thou desirest, demand it from me: I will 
“ satisfy all thy wishes.” This means: When I had 
learned and considered all this, I understood the 
first command. And the Angel represents what is 

13 


V. III. 
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called “ the Holy Ghost,” and is said to be “ a chc- 
“ rub.” Whoever has access to him and receives 
his assistance, evinces himself as wise, and partici¬ 
pates in spiritual enjoyments. 

“And also: When I had set myself free from 
“ saluting and questioning, I said: ‘ To arrive at 
‘ this place I experienced much trouble, and mv 
“ ‘ purpose in coming here was to attain know- 
‘ ledge, and the sight of God Almighty. Grant 
‘ me guidance, that I may satisfy my desire, and 
“ ‘ then return home.’” That is: by the pure 
command, which is the holy word, he wished that, 
as, after the study of nature, his inward sight was 
opened to clear evidence, he might behold every 
thing such as it was; he wished that he might find 
the absolute Being, the first cause, the self-existing 
necessary Being, the supreme good ; and that he 
might know his unity so that in him multiplicity 
cannot exist . 1 

‘ ‘ What the prophet further said: That angel 
“ took me by the hand , 2 and gave me a passage 


1 I followed here the manuscript of Oude, which reads: 

3 From the mansion of Jabrfil they proceeded to the heavenly taber¬ 
nacle, called baitu'l mdmur, “ the house of delightful culture,” and 
formed upon the model of the ancient Kaba. which, during the deluge, 
was carried by angels up to heaven and placed perpendicularly above 
the modern sanctuary of Mecca. Seventy thousand angels were always 
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“ through several thousand curtains into a world, 
“ where 1 saw nothing like what I had seen before, 
‘ 4 until he brought me at last near the Lord of glory; 
“ then the command came to me: ‘ Approach.’ 
This means: that the holy God is exempt from body, 
substance) and wants, which are found in this world. 


going out and in to worship In entering it, Jabrill gave the precedence 
to the prophet; they arrived at a golden veil, which the angel touched. 
Here the Angels sang : “ There is no God but God; and from behind the 
veil the voice of God answered; “ l am God, and no God exists but me." 
The Angels added; “ Muhammed is the prophet of God;” and God con¬ 
firmed it by the words; “ My servants say the truth; 1 have sent Muham- 
“ med as my apostle.” Now. Muhammed was raised up by angelic hands; 
Jabriil remained behind. The prophet proceeded through seventy thou¬ 
sand veils of light and darkness; each veil had the opacity of a thousand 
years, and as many years separated the one from the other. 

1 Now he had attained the green rail with green cushions, illumed 
with a green light clearer than that of the sun. Muhammed was then 
called to approach; he adoied ; saw the Lord in the most beauteous form: 
and received the revelation of the Koran ; before all three objects: 1. the 
five daily prayers; 2 the final verses of the second Sura of the Koran; 3. 
forgiveness of all sins, except that of idolatry, for his people. Here the 
Almighty pronounced the words: “ If it had not been for thee, the world 
“ would never have been created.” — (See vol. I. pp. 2-3 . A drop 
(lowed from the throne inlo the mouth of the prophet, who by it imbibed 
all the knowledge of the anterior and posterior world All the Angels 
Joined in a chorus, singing: “ There is no God but one God, and Mu- 
“ hammed is his prophi t; and the great concert terminated with the 
words of the Koran, (chop. 11. v. 285): “ The Apostle believeth in that 
“ which has been sent down unto him from his Lord, and the faithful 
also. Every one of them believeth in God and his Angels, and his 
“ Scr ipt.ures, and his Apostles. And they say; ‘ We have heard and 
“ ‘ do obey; we implore thy mercy, 0 Lord! for unto thee must we 
" • return.' " 



“ Again : In that majesty I immersed my sense 
“ and motion, and found entire relaxation, content- 
“ ment and tranquillity.’’ That is: I acquired such 
a knowledge of his purity and of his beneficence, 
as no living being can comprehend with his sense : 
for he may have a clear perception of bodies, and 
observe forms and images; a substance endowed with 
a memorial intelligence conceives ideas; but the self- 
existent, necessary Being is out of this category, 
and cannot be understood by sense, imagination, 
and memorial power; in his majesty there is no 
motion, because motion is a change of existence; 
but the self-existent necessary Being is such as to be 
the mover of all things. 

“ The prophet said further: From fear of the 
“ Lord I forgot all things i had seen and known 
“ before, and I felt such an exaltation, inspira- 
“ tion, and inward delight, that thou wouldst have 
“ said : 1 I am intoxicated.’ ” That is: When my 
intelligence found access to the knowledge of unity, 
1 considered and investigated the parts, and from 
this study the rational soul derived such enjoy¬ 
ment, that all the powers of brutishness and nature 
desisted from their action, and such an immersion 
into unity manifested itself, that there remained no 
consideration for the science relative to substance 
and bodies. 

“ Again : I felt some impressions of God’s prox- 
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“ imity, so that I was seized with trembling ; and 1 
“ heard the command: ‘ Proceed,’ and I proceeded. 
“ Then came the word : ‘ Fear not nor be disqui- 
“ ‘eted.’” This means: When I was initiated in the 
mystery of unity, 1 learned that the self-existent neces¬ 
sary Being is without the divisions of this world ; I 
trembled at the boldness of my journey, which had 
attained such a height and distance; and I appre¬ 
hended failing in the proof of the unity; but I heard 
the words: “ Come nearer;” that is: dismiss thy 
pondering, fear, and terror; for such is the proper 
state of a believer in the unity of God, to be continu¬ 
ally immersed in a spiritual ecstacy, so that he may 
never fall back into the disgrace of brutishness, and 
(ear and hope belong to the state of brutishness. 

“ Moreover : I drew nearer, and upon me came 
“ the blessing of the Lord, such as I never had 
“ heard beforethat is : 1 received the revelation, 
the true words of the self-existent, necessary Being: 
and his speech is not like that of creatures by letters 
and sounds; no! his speech is evidence ofknowledge, 
by itself pure, communicating to the spirit what he 
wills in a universal not a particular way. 

“Further: The command came: ‘ Say thy prayer 
“ I replied: I cannot; for thou art thyself such as 
“ thou hast said.” This means: When he was able 
to perceive the excellence of the belief in the unity of 
God, he found the truth of the words of the self- 
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existing neeessary Being; he then felt such delight 
as he had never experienced before; he knew that 
the self-existing necessary Being is worthy of all 
prayers, but he felt at the same lime that he could 
not express his prayers with the tongue, because an 
arrangement of letters is required for every thing 
which falls from the tongue, but that which has no 
connection except that of parts and the whole, is 
not suitable to the true, necessary, and self-existing 
Being, as he is not conceivable, either in parts or in 
a whole. The prophet knew that his prayer could 
not properly come from the tongue, as it is no bu¬ 
siness of the senses, but belongs properly to reason; 
but reason knew that an object highly deserving to 
be praised requires a praiser worthy of it, one whose 
knowledge may be adequate to the power of the 
being to be praised, so that the speech may prove 
suitable to the intention. The selhexistent neces¬ 
sary Being is an object of unity without an equal, 
therefore the praise of any one will never be worthy 
of him. Besides, the prophet trusted also to God’s 
knowledge, for he is all knowledge, and the know¬ 
ledge of him is the theme of prayers to his being 
without letters and sound, and not by reason : he 
himself is his own ornament; he himself is his elo¬ 
quence. 

What the prophet further said : “ The word 
“ came to me: ‘ What dost thou wish?’ 1 said: 
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“ ‘ Leave to ask whatever comes into my mind, so 
“ ‘ that my ditlicullies may be removed.’ ” This 
means: that when C.od asked : “ What dost thou 
“ wish,” and I said “ leave,” it was knowledge I 
wished : because in this journey no other consider¬ 
ation but that of pure reason had remained, which 
was to approach the majesty of the self-existent 
Being, and to understand his unity, which cannot 
he obtained but by the gift of knowledge. The pro¬ 
phet wished to be re ndered worthy of him, and by 
full knowledge to acquire the dignity required, that 
he might then exhibit every difficulty that occurred, 
and receive a categorical answer. For the guidance 
of mankind, he composed the rules of the law in 
words which came suitably to the ears of men, so 
that at the same time the meaning of them was fixed, 
and the veil of advice remained upon such things as 
are not required to be known ; what proved also an 
assistance to that knowledge, was the journey, con¬ 
sequently to which the law was given, and the ac¬ 
count of which w is drawn up for publication in 
such a manner, that the sense of it was obvious to 
none but to the investigators of truth. 

The prophet also said : “ When I had performed 
“ all this, and returned home, on account of the 
“ rapidity of my journey, I found the bed-clothes 
“ still warm.” That is: he performed a journey 
of reflection, and travelled with his mind ; the pur- 
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pose of this voyage was, by the consideration of the 
created beings to attain at the self-existent necessary 
Being; and when he had completed his mental task, 
he returned back into himself; he needed not a day 
for this business, but in less than in the twinkling of 
an eye recovered his former state; whoever knows, 
understands why he went; and whoever knows not, 
looks in vain for an expedient. It is not right to com¬ 
municate these words to an ignorant or low person, 
because the enlightened alone can enjoy this fruit.’ 

So far the words of the example of the wise, the 
Shaikh Abu-all Si'na. 

In the book of the investigators of truth is to be 
found, and from the tongue of the intelligent the 
information has been received, that the moon is one 
of the archangels, and cherubim of God. Being a 
celestial body, he cannot be cleft, and the supremacy 
of his power is not subject to absurd changes of 
form, nor does he undergo them. Conseqently, the 
fissure of the moon, which is mentioned in the Ko¬ 
ran, is an evident allegory, the sense of which is 
obvious ; because every star and sphere has an in¬ 
ternal foundation, called “ reason,” so that of the 
moon among all bears the title of “ superior wis- 
li dom.” It is also established in the fundamentals 
of the philosophers among this sect, that the utmost 
dignity and perfection of man, attributable to corpo¬ 
reity, is that which unites and coalesces into one. 
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“ with superior wisdomwhoever attains that de¬ 
gree, comprehends also any other to which he may 
proceed, without any new study for it; and no degree 
of human perfection and no knowledge is excluded 
from it. Hence, whenever this matter is under¬ 
stood, the fissure of the moon typifies nothing else 
but renunciation of the external for the internal, 
which is the “ superior wisdom.” As the lord pro¬ 
phet (the peace of God be upon him !) is the master 
of the lunar sphere, to cleave (or divide) the moon 
means to attain to the innermost recess of the moon. 
But this creed belongs to the learned of the Mashayin, 
“ peripatetics the Ishraklan say, the true solution 
of this enigma is contained in their fundamental 
science; viz.: light is the type of the primitive crea¬ 
tion of the world, and they divided whatever is con¬ 
tained in it, in two parts: the first is a light, in 
which there is not the least mixture of obscurity and 
darkness, proper to corporeal matter; the second 
sort of light can be mixed with some material dark¬ 
ness. The first son of light, pure in a general and 
real acceptation, originates from primitive matter, 
and, according to their showing, emerged absolutely 
free from parts; but the second sort of light is mixed 
with obscurity, and throws rays on all sides; its 
knowledge can be comprehended by generalities 
and particularities, whence by its power it passes into 
action. In their metaphysics it is also settled, that 
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the furthermost stretch and connection of beings, and 
the utmost term of completion, consist in this, that 
knowledge, may become manifest in the whole by 
generalities and particularities, so that nothing may 
remain deficient in any degree of power. When¬ 
ever this matter is settled, then the moon in their 
language signifies a mixed light,with this property, 
that it brings into action all the knowledge hidden in 
its efficacy, and by means of the reflection of rays 
elicits perfection. 

Whoever is well founded in these notions acquires 
the faculty thait all sciences, whatsoever they may be, 
come forth from him. It is then the moon which 
signifies mixed light, and the rending asunder of it 
means the arising of sciences and excellence, and 
their manifestation; that is, bringing forth all that is 
within, by means of breaking its exterior form. 

As to fixing the seal of the prophetic office, and 
to completing the apostleship, so that after the pro¬ 
phet of Arabia no other may appear, they said what 
follows : The seal of the prophetic office means the 
acquisition of dkl fdal, “ superior wisdom that 
is: whoever obtains it, and makes the proper use of 
it, possesses the seal of the prophetic office: because 
the first prophetic dignity is his intelligence, which 
is the real ( intrinsic ) Adam, man.” The prophetic 
seal is the tenth rank of intelligences, 1 and that 


Sec \iage H3 of this volume. 
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which is reared up by superior wisdom renders the 
prophet’s knowledge vain, and takes his color: that 
is to say, if one hundred thousand prophets like him¬ 
self realise in themselves the person of superior 
wisdom, they are possessors of the seal, the last 
prophets, because it is superior wisdom, which is 
the seal, and they know themselves to be mahu, 
“ effaced,” and superior wisdom to be existing.” 

But the Ashraki'an say, that the first prophet is 
the majesty of the cherubic light, that is the first intel¬ 
ligence, and the possessor of the prophetic seal is the 
Lord God of the human race, that is, the intelli¬ 
gence which legislates the human race. Further, 
whoever found grace with the Lord of mankind, 
and became his near attendant, his Kaim tnakarn, 
“ vice-regent,” although the authority of such a 
person be vain by itself as delegate, yet he, too, is 
called the possessor of the prophetic seal (the last pro¬ 
phet) : so, as Azizi said: 

“ From head to foot, my person became my friend: hence, if I wish 

“ To see the friend, I pla -e the mirror before me.” 

Kasam Khan said: 

“ I will in such a manner make myself one with thee, that if one day 

“ Thou seekest thyself, thou mayest lind me within thy tunic.” 

As to the interpretation of what they say, that the 
prophet had no shade—this refers to an able son : 
as after Muhammed (the peace of the Highest be 
upon him!) the prophetic mission did not devolve 
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upon a son of his: hence the saying that he had no 
shade. It is also said, that never a fly sat upon the 
body of the prophet; which means that he never 
was tainted bv avarice. 


Section III. — Of the Successors of these Philoso¬ 
phers, AND THE CHIEF FOLLOWERS OF THIS CREED. 

Of this class, several learned men were personally 
known to the author of this book, but he will give 
an account of those only who were well founded 
and skilled in this creed. First, the doctor in theo¬ 
logy, Hirbed, whom the author visited in Lahore. 
This doctor was a descendant from the family of 
Zardusht, the prophet of God; he was conversant 
with Persian, showed great proficiency in Arabic, 
and in other sciences, in Shiraz, and held intercourse 
with learned Frangis. At last he came to India; 
always devoted to austerity. He led a pure and holy 
life. He composed hymns in Persian, Hindi, and 
Arabic, to the majesty of the light of lights, the pow¬ 
erful luminaries, and the stars. He acknowledged 
as a Kiblah the splendor-shedding bodies, and made 
his own, in spirit and word, the work of the lord 
Shaikh Maktul. Secondly, the doctor Mam'r was 
met by the writer of this work, in the year of the 
Hejira 1055 (A. I). 1645-4), in Kabul; he was one 
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of the Saids of Shiraz, but entered the elemental 
world in Irak Ajem ; he was skilful in sciences, and 
lived as a chaste independent and pious man; like 
Hirbed, he abstained from all sorts of animal food, 
and sang the hymns which go under the name of 
Shaikh Maktul, in praise of the luminaries, and 
venerated the stars; and both these persons paid 
homage with the sun, refulgent with light. The third 
was Hakim dostur , who in 1054 of the Hejira (A. D. 
1644-5) came to Lahore. He drew his origin from 
Ispahan, but was born in Balkh; he studied in the 
service of the followers of Mulla Mirza Khan ; then, 
having gone to Iran, he held intercourse with Mir 
Muhammed Baker damad, with Shaikh Bahav-ed- 
din Muhammed, with Mir Abul Kasem Kandersaki, 
and with other learned men and Ulama of Shiraz, 
not without great profit to himself; he attached 
himself to the rule of the Mashdyin, “ peripatetics,” 
and repeated the prayers which were written by the 
chief of this persuasion in praise of the self-existent 
Being, the intelligences, and spirits, and stars; and 
he was very zealously addicted to the worship of the 
heavenly bodies; although without pious austerity, 
yet he abstained from wickedness, and kept the way 
of moderation; according to the custom of mer¬ 
chants, he travelled a great deal. A fourth was 
Kdmrdn, of Shiraz. He also followed the creed of 
the Mashavin ; he possessed the natural and revealed 
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sciences; and alter having acquired excellence, lit' 
happened to (ind himself at the mountain which is 
near the sea-ports of the Frangis; he took a great 
liking to their society, and was attracted by the reli¬ 
gion of the Nasareans: on that account he studied 
the Gospel, and derived great profit from their doc¬ 
trines. Afterwards he went to India, where he con¬ 
tracted friendship with some Rajas; he became fond 
of their religion; read, with learned Brahmans, the 
sastras of the Hindus, that is, their scientific books, 
and in these also he became a master of art among 
the learned of India. Although ostensibly he adopted 
the said faith, yet he remained attached to the reli¬ 
gion of the ancient philosophers, lie showed great 
aversion to lying, thieving, debauchery, and unna¬ 
tural love; and, according to the custom of the wise, 
forbore from killing animals; but now and then he 
indulged in a draught of wine, saying that it is very 
salutary. He was wont to sing hymns, which are 
in use among the Yunian philosophers, and are now 
translated, in praise of God, the high intelligences 
and spirits, and the stars. He accepted no gift from 
any body; he was employed in trade, but he con¬ 
tented himself with a competent capital. Mir Abu 
’1 Kasem Kandarsaki called him “ a brother dear as 
“ life," nay, wrote to him as to an “ elder brother.’’ 
In the year of the Hejira 1050 (A. I). 1040-1) he 
retired to solitude at the Serai Farglt , “ the forlu- 



“ nale palace,” near the heaven-built town oi Akbar- 
abad. It is said that, in his malady, he bestowed all 
he possessed in gilt upon the Durvishes, and the 
ready money upon the Brahmans of Viehnu, and 
the like, who never hurt a living being. lie deli¬ 
vered garments into the care of one named Moham¬ 
med, that this man might distribute them among 
the poor upon the road of Kachmir and Kabul, 
where the cold is se\ere, which Muhammed did; ho 
there collected forage and provisions, which were 
given to cows, asses, to travellers, and the indigent, 
because they carry loads; he also confided seientilic 
hooks to one called Ilushi'ar, that he might give 
them to doctors devoted to science, and Ilushi'ar so 
disposed in Agra of the works which he had received, 
and sent them to his friends. During his mortal 
malady he w as constantly engaged in reading the 
Alhiydt shafd, “ the hymns of recovery,” and in trans¬ 
lating theAsulujia,' ‘ Theologia,” and he sang cheer¬ 
fully : “ I believe in the divinity of the most high 
“ Creator, the prophecy of intelligence, the lmamet 
“ of the spirit, the heaven as a Kiblah,and the libera- 
“ tion of philosophy , and I detest the free-thinkers, 

is supposed to be one of Aristotle’s works, which is said 

to have been translated by Abenama, a Saracen, from Greek into Arabic. 
This translation was found tit the library of Damascus, by Franciscus 
Rosetts, and at his request rendered into Latin, by Moses Koras , a Jen, 
but in a very barbarous stile. This interpretation has perhaps neter 
been published. Soon after or about the same time, Petrus .\irolaus ex 
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“ and other religions.” At the moment of death, 
he pronounced the names of the self-existent Being, 
of the intelligence and spirit, and of the stars, and 
the by-standers also joined him in chorus, until he 
had left the mortal garment. His life exceeded one 
hundred years, and he had preserved his strength 
and his faculties entire. He gave these directions to 
Hushi'ar, that after death to be burnt would be pre¬ 
ferable, but, if the people prevented it, Hushi'ar 
should bury him with his feet to the West, as all 
distinguished personages, such as Aristotle and his 
followers, repose in the same way. Hushi'ar exe¬ 
cuted his will, and also, according to his direction, 
burnt at the head of his tomb, during a whole week, 
every day and every night, a lamp to the honor of 
the star which at that time ruled over him, and dis¬ 
tributed the food and raiment which are appropri- 

Castellaneis Favenlinus, a medical man and philosopher, translated the 
same work from Arabic into Latin; this new version was published with 
a dedication to Leo X., in 1718, by the above-said l’ranciscus Roseus. 
As it did not appear a sufficiently neat composition, Jacobus Carpentarius 
Claromontanus hellovacus, a Parisian philosopher, who was ignorant of 
Arabic, published, in 1571, an emendated edition, or rather a meta¬ 
phrase of this work, under the title: Aristolelis libri XIV de secretiorc 
parte divince sapienlia secundum /Eyyptios . Some preferred to the 
latter the more exact although less elegant version of Petrus Kicolaus, 
new editions of which appeared in 1591 and 1593 —(sec upon this subject 
the Bibliotheca Grccca of Fabricius, edit, of Harles, vol. 111. pp. 278- 
279, and the preface of the edition of Carpentarius). The Arabic text of 
the work is in the Royal library of Paris, under the title 
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ated to that star among the Brahmans and necessi¬ 
tous, who all prayed to render the star propitious, 
in order that the soul of Hakim Kamran might be 
united with the pure spirits. Ilushiar went after¬ 
wards to Agra, and I saw a book in the hand-writ¬ 
ing of Ilushiar, in which was stated, that he, after 
Kamran’s death, saw him-in a dream clothed in 
a fine garment, and sitting by the side of the lord 
Mashtm, “ Jupiter.” Ilushiar asked him : “ How 
“ earnest thou to this place?” He answered: “The 
“ pure spirits, w hen they saw me free from worldly 
“ desires, drew me to them, and by the aid of their 
“ intercession, I was made one of the angels.” 

The creed of the Hakims Hit-bed and Marn'r, with 
regard to the reality of inspired persons, was, that 
these celebrated men were perfect sages, and mas¬ 
ters of an excellent condition ; by their words and 
deeds they reached the state of perfection, on w hich 
account they treated mysterious questions relative 
to theoretical and practical wisdom with the confi¬ 
dence of pure truth; but for the sake of the vulgar, 
they used a typical and allegorical language, leaving 
it to other sages, the able chiefs and saints of their 
persuasion, to explain the law and the religion: this 
is the creed of philosophers. 

The prophets of Persia, such as Abad, Zardushl, 
and the like, are called Vnkhshnr ; the apostles of the 
Yomin and of Borne are Aghdsti ilavin'm (Agatho de- 

V . 111. 1 4 
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uioa); 1 Hermes, and ihe like, whom they naine- 
“ possessors of lame;” the prophets of the Hindus, 
such as Rama, Krishna, and the like, are entitled Aw 
tars; and the prophets of the Turks, such as Aghrires 
undAghur khan, are distinguished by the name oiAbnl- 
mas. The prophets of Islam, from Adam, the father 
of mankind, no Muhammed, are called resul. In 
like manner the prophets of other nations were 
distinguished by titles such as buzerg, “ great,” or 
sudik, “ pure.” They said : it is right that no other 
prophet should come after the one: which is signi¬ 
fied by the seal of the prophetic mission, that is, “ the 
“ utmost dignity of mankind.” Ibn Makand Sa- 
heb-i-Mah Kashgher, 2 also was reckoned among the 
prophets, and such was the controversy which arose 
about the head-khalafet, the distinction, prece¬ 
dence, and rejection of the lords among each other, 
that it has not yet been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. They said that there were four cele¬ 
brated doctors ; if a controversy arose, this is no¬ 
thing less than what is proper lo mankind, as no 
man can be free from the attributes of his race ; on 
that account they abstained from reviling the case 
of Mbaviah, but they said that he was a great per¬ 
sonage. But the creed of the Hakim Doslurwas, 
that the prophets of the Persians, Hindus, Yonans, 


1 Sec pp. 105-106. 

2 Sec pp. 3 and 80. 



Turks, and Arabs, and such people, were promoting 
the establishment of a sort of knowledge and of 
some sorts of sciences; the philosophers, exerting 
themselves by the aid of the reasoning faculty, be¬ 
come founders of theoretical schools, and also lend 
their assistance with respect to theology. The scope 
of an Hakim is, that his reiison may direct its labo¬ 
rious efforts towards all quarters, and, inasmuch as 
may be in its power, to bear a resemblance to the 
Lord God, the sell-existent Being. The utmost 
endeavor of the prophets is, that the order of the 
world may be evident to them, so that they may, 
according to this order, arrange the alfairs of so¬ 
ciety. But this order of affairs cannot be exempt 
from the excitement of desire, terror, and dubi¬ 
ousness ; although, certainly, whatever the mas¬ 
ters of law and religion have combined into a sys¬ 
tem, may be explained by what certain eminent 
philosophers have exhibited. Among other things 
it is said, that the world is very ancient, and its 
eternity without beginning and end indubitable. 
In the sequel, a learned Hakim raises pretensions to 
inspiration, excites others to the adoption of a creed 
which he endeavors to render lirm. But Hakim 
Kamzan assented to no inspiration, he said: — In 
ancient times, sages established customs and regula¬ 
tions for the order of the world, and, as long as the 
inhabitants conformed to them, there was not the 
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least oppression in their doings; until finally they 
collected into a nation, worshipping pleasure and 
bent upon worldliness; then arose concealment of 
truth from the people, union by the strength of 
parentage, combination by fraud, and enveigling by 
means of enchantment and the like, by which idiots 
were drawn into a net. When those who implored 
protection were seized by the oppressors, helpless, 
the prudent among them bent down their heads; 
because when the strong become masters of the day, 
men submit to them on account of their being supe¬ 
rior to the weak people, who have timid souls; thus 
they accepted their dominion by force, and conten¬ 
tion ensued in the world. Moises was held to be 
an enchanter, and called rabi Moises ; raid being the 
name given by the Jews to the learned; Jesus was 
accounted a physician, and entitled Hakim Jesus , 
son of Joseph, the carpenter; Muhammed bore the 
name of “ the prophet of God, the king of the Ara- 
“ bian poets Krishna went under the name of 

i sjS- L». This is not quite correct: Muhammed 

introduces in his Koran (ch. XXXVI. v. 69) the Lord saying: “We have 
“ not taught Muhammed the art of poetry; nor is it expedient for him 
“ to be a poet. This book is no other than an admonition from God, 
“ and a perspicuous Koran.” The Arabian prophet, according to the 
best accounts, liked to hear poetry read, but never perused any himsell, 
although he frequently spoke in the metre called js±j rijez. The only 

Arabic verse which he often repealed w as the celebrated one from the 
poem of T.ebid : 
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Avatar chahndl , 1 that is, the “incarnation of the lewd, 
“ and devoted to women.” And thus the celebrated 
prophets were distinguished. The intelligent know 
well that the most high Creator does not articulate 
words, but the sacred dictates which the vulgar re¬ 
ceive are to be thus considered—that, if those books 
which they call “ heavenly,” such as the Koran, 
were really the words of God, which were delivered 
in time past to our ancestors, such as to Adam and 
Noah, it would be right that they should be also com¬ 
municated in time to come to future generations, 
expressing, viz.: that in such a lime and year, and 
month and week, on such a day, at such an hour, a 
person shall appear, in such a town and such a 
street, tribe sprung from such a one, with such a 
name, and such an aspect. But such an account is 
not to be found in the Koran; it is only by the inter¬ 
pretation of his followers that many traditions about 
Muhammed are current. The same may be said of 


' Is not evert, thing, except God vain? 

Aisha, his favorite consort, declares in the traditions, that he haled 
verses, and never recited one correctly. One day he attempted to quote 
the known verse of an Arabian poet: 

The days bring to line news that thou dost not know ; 

And some man brings news the spirit of which he doth not understand. 

But he altered somewhat the order of the last words. “ Prophet of God!” 
said Abu bekr, “ the verse runs not so.” Muhammed answered: “ 1 
“ am no poet.”— (Gemdldesaal Most. Tlerrscher, Itrr Band, Seitc 230.) 
1 chhalana, “ tricking, deceiving.” 
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other prophets. For if it were stated in the book of 
Jesus, that at the determined time, as we have just 
shown, there shall appear a person whose name in 
Arabia shall be Muhammed, sprung from the father 
Abd ’ulla and the mother Amina, from the children 
Hashem and Koresh, inhabitants of Mecca; and he 
shall be the last prophet of the age; all the Chris¬ 
tians should acknowledge and believe in him. And 
in the same manner there should have been, in the 
book of Moses, a prediction of Jesus, and a further 
account of events which took place at his appearance. 
But this is not the case, except that the followers of 
Jesus seize, in figurative language, on whatever may 
suit their persuasion. Thus it happened that one 
of the Afghans applied the words: “ Say, there is 
“ but one God,” to himself. 

He further said: “ If I agree to their prophetic 
mission, whence was it shown that this people were 
prophets? for, if pursuant to their claim to prophe¬ 
tic office and legislation, we adopt what at every 
time is held out as legal, why are their fundamental 
articles of faith in contradiction to each other with 
respect to the knowledge of the self-existent Being? 
Thus, in the Pentateuch of the Jews, God has a 
body, and corporeity; and the Christians believe 
Jesus a son of God, and the Muhammedans accord¬ 
ing to the Koran believe God to be without an equal, 
and not to be described. If God be similar to what 
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lie is represen led in all these books, he is nol unlike 
a man who does not know himself, and at each time 
gives an account of himself, which he varies, and of 
which he repents. If they say, the real sense is the 
same, the figurative expression and interpretation 
only change, it is not less evident, that the books 
and the prophets have been sent for the purpose of 
leading men to God, and not to instigate them to 
rebel; or, after having proclaimed his word, to com¬ 
bat each other bv controversy. He commands the 
sacrifice of their blood and property for the common 
good. And if they say, the servants cannot disagree 
about the knowledge of God, why then is it written 
in the books that they must know him in that, and 
in no other way :' and why do we perceive such a 
contradiction in the deeds, and frequently in the 
words, of the celebrated prophets? The intelligent 
man can no longer recognise them by their noble 
actions. 

Somebody said to the Hakim Kamran: “ Give me 
“ in substance the belief of the Sonnites and the 
“ Shiahs.” He replied : “ The creed of the Son- 
“ nites is, after the praise of God the most high, and 
“ the attributes of the prophet, blessing and mercy 
“ of God upon all transgressors and sinners, men, 
“ and women; and the creed of the Shiahs is after 
“ the praise of God, and the attributes of the pro- 
“ phot, the curse of God upon all believers, men 
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“ and women ; and Muselmans, men and women.” 
And he had much to say about this subject. 

Abu ’l Hassan Taherani, surnamed Isfahan, son of 
Ghaib bdig, surnamed Iatimad eddoulah, became a 
follower of Kamran, by the persuasion of the friends 
of the latter, as the author of this book perceived in 
a letter, written by Rafid ’l Kader to Hakim Kamran, 
in which the former declared himself the disciple of 
Kamran, whom he called his master, and addressed 
in a suitable style. Thus was also Zeman Baig born 
in Arghun, his father, a native of Kabul, was sur¬ 
named Mahabet Khan, who, by his gravity, bravery, 
and wisdom, acquired a high rank among the Omras 
of the Indian Sultans. He was in a friendly con¬ 
nection with Kamran, and in the letters which the 
mighty khan wrote to Hakim Kamran, he showed 
him great respect, and professed himself his dis¬ 
ciple. It is said that, at a banquet, Mahabet Khan 
declared the saying,of the prophetic asylum— 

“ 1 was a prophet, and Adam in water and mud—” 

to be without sense. Further, whoever acknow¬ 
ledges the prophetic mission of Muhammed accounts 
it to begin after the prophet’s fortieth year, and who¬ 
ever does not acknowledge it, is free in this opinion. 
Muhammed said: “ I was a prophet, and Adam in water 
“ and mud.'” Kamran went seldom into the houses 
of this sect, and kept himself at a distance from 
them. When, yielding to a thousand entreaties, he 



visited them, he changed his usual dress, sat only 
a moment with them, and rose immediately; he 
never ate with them, nor accepted he any thing 
from one of this sect. When asked upon his keep¬ 
ing himself at a distance from them, he said : “ The 
“ spirit of brutishness and savagery holds its mas- 
“ tership over you, and I cannot always associate 
“ with brutes and beasts of prey.” He remained 
even a long time without seeing them. But Abd ul 
rasul frequented him, and, conformably to Kamran’s 
advice, detached himself from worldly desires, and 
crushed anger ami lust inhis mind. On thataccount 
Hakim Kamran, having conceived friendship for him, 
taught him first the rules of grammar and etymo¬ 
logy, then the ShcrahShamsiyah," Commentary upon 
“ Shamsiyahbesides the physiological part of the 
Commentary upon Heddyah al hikmet, “ the Guide to 
“ Science,” composed by IJossain, son of Mdyin ed- 
dinMaibedi; 2 further, matters relating to the Com- 


1 Shamsiyah, “ the sun’s course, ecliptic,” is the title of a treatise 
composed upon logic by Nagmeddin Ali Ben Omar al Kazvini, who was 
a disciple of iNusir-eddin al-Ttisi. The said work is dedicated to Kho- 
giah Shams-eddtn Muhammed, perhaps one of the twelve princes called 
Sarbedarian, who reigned thirty-live years in the town of Sebzvar, in 
Khorassan, and in other places which they had conquered.—(Herbelot.) 

2 Maibed is a town ,f Persia, the native place of Ka'zi Mir Hossain 
Ibn Mdyin eddin, above-mentioned. He is one of the commentators of 
the work above quoted, which is divided into three parts, comprising 
logic, physiology, and theology, and was composed by the Shaikh Asir 
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mentary upon Hikmet al din , “ the Science of what is 
“ essential,”' and afterwards the Commentary upon 
Taj end,* “ Divestment of what is accessory,” with 
marginal notes; also the physiological part of the 
Commentary upon Isharet , 3 “ Indications (allegori¬ 
cal, symbolical, and others);” and, finally, the 
Ilahyat shafa, “ the Hymns of Recovery.” Thus 
also, Mulla Yacub read with him the Talierir, 
“ Writings” of Euclid, and a Commentary upon 
Tazkerah , 4 “ Commemoration;” and was attached 
to him. Likewise Mir Sherif, having read the Mu- 
tavel , ’ “ Development,” and the Tafsir, “ Explana- 
“ tion,” of Baizavi, 6 resolved to follow his school; 

eddin Mifazzel , son of Omar al Abheri. The author died in the year of 
the Hejira 660 (A. D. 1261). 

1 The author of Hikmet al din was Xajem eddin Aim ’/ Hassun Ali, 
son of Multammed, surnained Dabiran al Katebi at Kazvini. He was a 
disciple of the celebrated Nasir-eddin Tusi, and died in the year of the 
Hejira 6T5 (A. 0.1276). 

2 Wc find, in the Bibliographical Dictionary of Haji Khalfa, several 
titles of books beginning by the word Tajerid. 

3 There exists a work entitled Isharet, composed by Asir-eddin Mi- 
fazzel, before-mentioned. 

4 The Tazkerah was written by Nasir-eddin Tusi. 

5 The Mutavel denotes a Commentary, the author of which is Sdad- 
eddin Taftarani (or “ Tagtarani,’’ according to Herbelot), upon the 
work Meftah al alum, “ the Key of Sciences,” and which is entitled 
Talkhis al Meftah, “ Explanation of the Key.” 

8 Baizavi is the surname of Nasir eddin Abu Said Abdalla Ben Omar , 
a native of the town Baizah, in the province of Fare, about forty-five 
miles distant from Shiraz. He was a Ka'zt', “ judge,” of the last-named 
town, from which he passed to Tauris, where he died in the year of the 



and,what is more astonishing, Mulla Usam read with 
him the illustrations and demonstrations which are 
in the fundamentals of Hanifa’s religious law, and 
adopted his faith. Jiut Mulla Sultan, although he 
acknowledged his high rank of excellence, never 
adhered to him. And Hakim Kamran said : ‘ ‘ What 
“ is not understood, becomes a subject of dispute.” 
Thus Mulla Sultan followed with intense applica¬ 
tion the study of the soul, and the chain of demon¬ 
strations relative to it, hut he said: “ lam not able 
“ to understand its nature, and am, in that respect, 
“ like a parrot.” Among the able disciples of Ha¬ 
kim Kamran was Hakim Mershed, who passed 
through all degrees of science before him, and pos¬ 
sessed his entire conlidence . 1 Hakim Kamran was 
wont at that time, when he gave lessons of science, 
to wash his head, hands, and feet, to burn sweet 
perfumes, and to turn his face towards the sun, in 
which his disciples imitated him. He did not confer 
his instruction upon every body, but refused it to 
the depraved, the oppressors, and the voluptuous; 
nor did he hold intercourse with low persons. 


Hejira 683 or 692 (A. D. 1286 or 1292). He composed a literal Commen¬ 
tary in two volumes upon thr Koran. 

1 Here a play upon a name is omitted: _sr 1 ^_j 

as Kamran in business, is Ea'mnin, “ fortunate.” 


eM 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Of the Religion of the Sufiahs, 1 contained in 
three Sections. 


Section I.—Some of their tenets. 

Section II.—The open interpretation of their open confessions. 
Section III.—Some individuals among them. 


Section I. — Of some of their tenets. 


These sectaries, like other philosophers, always 
were, and are, scattered among all nations of the 

1 Several derivations are given to the word Sufi; it may be here suf¬ 
ficient to adduce the three most specious of them. Some derive the 
name from the verb iLe Safa, “ he was sincere, pure;" this deriva¬ 
tion is claimed by these sectaries themselves, who frequently call them¬ 
selves LyLe!, Asfia', “ pure,’’ as maybe seen in Jami’s work, Tohfat 

ol ebrar, “ a present offered to the pious:” and in Gulshenraz (work 
quoted). To this etymology is objected, that a substantive derived from 
the said verb should be , and not . Others deduce it with 

grammatical strictness from su'f, “ wool,” and sufi signifies 


therefore “ wool-dressed.” But the fact is, that not all wool-dressed per¬ 
sons are Siifis, and not all Srifis are wool-dressed: a Siifi may wear a Dur- 
vish’s patched coat, or satin, as it was said by a true Siifi. If, of the two 
etymologies quoted, the first does not answer the grammatical construc¬ 
tion, the second does not render the meaning to be expressed. The latter 
appears to me so much more important, that I am disposed to pass over 
an anomalous construction, which in other names is not without nu¬ 
merous examples Nor would I be averse to derive the word, with olher 
etymologists, from the Greek ocyo;, “ wise," or crsuft,, “ pure;” not¬ 
withstanding the general use of representing in words of Greek deriva¬ 
tion the sigma, I, by a sin, , r ,, and not by a sad, , if 1 did not 



world, and are called in Persian vhlialidcrun, ‘ ‘ inler- 
“ nally pure,”or rouchen-dil, “enlightenedminds,” 
or Ydkdna-bin, “ seers of unity in the Hindu lan¬ 
guage, Ilakhisher (Rakshasas) and Tapisher (Tapasis) 
Gyanisher and Gy dm (Jnanis), or Atma-jndnis. The 
lord Maulavi Jdmi, in his work entitled Resalah-i- 
vajudiah, “ treatise upon existence ,” 1 states, that 
the universal Being is distinct from any intellectual 
and exterior existence, inasmuch as every individual 
from among the intellectual and exterior beings 
belongs to some class of beings; but the universal 
Being is not subordinate to the condition of any 
thing ; he is absolute and sovereign, and not general, 
not partial, not special, not common* and not one 
by (the number of) unity; for, it is neither a sub¬ 
stance nor an accident, but by itself one, and not a 
multiple. These things however are necessary in 

perceive a great difference between the doctrine of a Sofos and that of a 
Su’/i, which latter bears most especially an Asiatic character, and the 
origin of which remounts to the kings Mahabad and Jemshid ( Dasa'tir , 
Eng. Trans!., pp. 23, 97 . Our author says: “ Sdfism is to be found 
“ among all nations.” The first Mohammedan SUfi is said to have been 
Abu Bashem, a native of h’ufa, who died in the year of the Hejira ISO 
(A. D.767).—(See Notices et Extraits ties manuscrits tie la bibliothir/ue 
(lu Roi et d’autres biblit theques, voi. X. p. 290.) The origin of such a 
character among Muselmans, if not in name, yet in fact, may be traced 
further back to the first century of the Hejira.—(See note 2, p. 18.) 

' The more correct title of this work is Resalah fil vujud. — (See 
Geshiehte. tier Srhiinen Redeliilnste. Persiens von Joseph von Hammer, 
S. 314,. 
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the sovereign being, according to their degrees and 
stations , 1 but the real Being, under the condition o(' 
no substance whatever, is distinguished by the name 
martikah-ahadiyat, * “ degree of unity,” and all 
names and attributes are (as it were) consumed by 
tins degree, which the Yogis express by the title 
hakikct at hakayek , 3 “ reality of realities.” But the 
real Being, under the condition of all things which 
are necessarily himself, according to generalities and 
specialities, is called by names and attributes of the 
divine degree, and this degree is entitled Valiedet-i- 
mokam , 4 “ solitariness of station,” and jamah , s ‘ ‘ uni- 
“ on.” The real Being, under no condition of “ a 
‘‘ thing” (ski), 0 and under no condition of ‘‘ nothing” 

( Idshi ),’ is called hurhjat , a “essence, absolute being, 
“objectivity,” and it is manifesting itself 9 in all exist- 

■* biar! . 

1 e.^- 

" 4 5 ~ - 

8 a substantive formed from , Am, “ he is” {Yahu 
Yehovah). 

9 I interpret in this place the word sari in the sense which is given to 
it bj the commentator of the Culsheu Itaz, in a passage of that work 
which will be quoted hereafter. 



ciues, and under the condition of “ a thing and no* 
“ thing,” is the form of the universe.' 

Some of the sagacious have stated that, in the 
same manner as the sun is radiant, so the real Being 
manifests himself at once; for in opposition to it is 
idem, “ non-entity,” and from the superabundance 
of manifestation the longue and language (in the 
effort) to express and to describe, to define and to 
explain, become dumb. The final explanation of 
the two words, vojud, “ existence,” and < idem, “ non- 
“ entity” may be, that existence is the negation of 
non-entity, and non-entity the negation of existence; 
and the Lord of unity is the grand origin of the mul¬ 
tiplicity of names ind attributes. The first attri¬ 
bute, which emerged into manifestation by this Lord 
from within, was intelligence; and in this degree all 
adydn sabitah, “ fixed realities, 2 were under intellec- 

1 The above shi and lotbt is evidently the snd asat, “ being, not 

being,” of the Hindus, an attribute of the divinity, combined with its 

unity. “ For,” says the author of Gulshen Raz (see German Trans!., 
p. 17), “ unity exists in non-existence as well as in existence; multipli- 
“ city proceeds but from relation; difference and variety of things pro- 
“ ceed from the change of the possible: as the existence of both is but 
“ one, they furnish the proof that God is but one.” 

2 ^IacI . .itlyan signifies “ substances:’’ these are things 
which maintain themselves by themselves; or realities, which occupy a 
space by themselves, without (heir existence in space depending upon the 
concomitant existence of another thing. This is the contrary of acci¬ 
dents, the existence of which depends upon the concomitant existence of 
the substance which serves to support them, or which is the place by 
which they are supported I iiyini snbilah, that is, “ fixed substances,” 
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tual forms, and in this degree the Subs give to the 
true highest and absolute Being the name of “ All- 
“ Wise.” The impulsion of divine wisdom to pro¬ 
cure to his fixed ideals the superiority over non¬ 
entity is by them entitled irddet ,' “ providence,’’and 
the name of murid, “ he who wills,” attached to 
God. As often as the divine knowledge becomes 
joined to accomplishment and victory, as having 


arc realities of tilings inclosed in the science of Cod, that is to say, the 
figures of realities of divine names in the scientific presence. They are 
posterior to God only as to essence, and not as to time; for they are eter¬ 
nal, as much on the side of the past as on the side of the future. When it 
is said, that God produces them by emanation, the posteriority which is 
thereby expressed, refers but to essence, and it not true in any other 
sense.—(See Jorjani's Definitions in Ext. et Not. ties MSS., vol. X. p. 
05 .)—Wc may. in a language more familiar to us perhaps, express them 
by “ eternal ideals,” or ” prototypes of realities.” Silvestre de Sary adds 
to Jorjani’s explanation, that the question is here about divine names, 
that is, attributes of God ns emanating from his essence, and residing in 
him, but not yet produced externally by any action. The scientific pre¬ 
sence mentioned in this explanation appears, to him, to signify the divine 
majesty, inasmuch as manifesting its presence to beings which have no 
other existence hut in the science of God. 

i , “ inclination, design, will,” According to Jorja'ni's 

Definitions (see Ext. et Not. <tes MSS., vol. X. p. 37), iradet is a qua¬ 
lity which produces in a living being a state, the effect of which is that 
he acts in one manner rather than in another. In its exact sense, it is a 
faculty which has no other object in view but that which does not exist: 
for “ the will ” is an attribute, the special object of which is to give exist¬ 
ence to any thing, and to produce it conformably with the words of the 
Koran: “ When he wills o thing he says to it: “He,” and it is." Iradet 
is also interpreted an inclination to any thing which follows the opinion 
of utility, and in this sense I have translated it above “ providence.” 
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given to the existence of knowledge the superiority 
over contingencies, in this degree they call this vic¬ 
tory kcularel, “ might;” and in this degree origi¬ 
nated the name of Kadir, “ Almighty.” With re¬ 
spect to the seeing of God, as the meaning of know¬ 
ledge is his presence in face of the existing external 
figures of contingencies, in ihis degree, the name 
of Bask, “ the All-Seeing,” offered itself. Like¬ 
wise, the meditation upon God, by those who, pray¬ 
ing, recite his emblematic attributes, is the lime of 
propitiating; and the granting of these prayers is 
called samid, “ hearing:” whence proceeded the 
name samfa, “ hearer.” Further, the will of God, 
the Highest, becoming concentrated in this state, 
having joined the letter kaf (k) to the letter win (n), 
so as to manifest by action kun faikun, 1 “ Be, and it 
“ is:” this state they called kaldm, “ the word,” 
and the name of mutkalcm, “ speaker,” was produced 
on this account. 

The lord Shaikh Muhammed Shosteri , 2 in his 
treatise Hak al yak-in , 3 “ the truth of conviction,” has 

1 ‘ 

* I think it ought to he Shabitteri instead of Shosteri, as I find in 
Baron von Hammer's Gulshen-raz (pp. 27-32) a treatise entitled Hak oI 
ljakin, as above, attributed to the before quoted Mahmud Shehisteri (vol. 
1. p. 82), of whom more hereafter. The whole title of the above-men¬ 
tioned work is Hak ol yikin fi mdarifet-i-rebbil dalemin, •' the truth of 
“ conviction in the knowledge of the J.ord of the world.” 

3 The word yakin signifies “ an intuitive certainty," produced by 
energy of faith, and not by arguments and proofs. 

v . lit. 1 5 
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stated, that the action oi' choice prevails with the 
self-existent Bein'* over necessity, because choice is 
presupposed in the nature of might, and provident 
choice, as well as vicissitudes and excitement, are 
parts suitable to a purpose, and providence came to 
succour every one of the necessitous crowd, by pro¬ 
creating remedies against the evils without number 
which are determined by necessity, in opposition to 
that necessity whence pure procreation proceeds. 
When the free agent is straightened in his choice, 
then choice assumes the nature of necessity. Thus Ihu 
Mdyln eddin Maibedi' relates, in his Favatah, “ Prole¬ 
gomena,” that the Sufis say: The wished for,but ne¬ 
ver-found Being pr oceeds from the field of pure non¬ 
entity, and the bare negation puts no foot into the 
station of evidence and habitation of bodily existence, 
in the same manner as ihewishcd-for but never-found 
Being never assumes the color of bodily existence ; 
certainly, the real Being also does not take the color 
of non-entitv. The substance of anv thing cannot 
be caused to vanish into non-existence; thus, if thou 
consumest a stick in the fire, its substance is not 
annihilated although its form changes, and becomes 
manifest in the form of ashes. The self-existent 
Being is an essence which is stable in all conditions, 
and in the accidents of existence, in the forms and 


See papp 217, notr 2. 
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suites which undergo changes, the divine procrea¬ 
tion of the world is the manifested light of his abso¬ 
lute reality, under the shape of divers combinations 
which thou beholdest. 

“ Certainly Cot! made the heaven and earth to shine.” 

In the book ol the sagacious is found that the 
beautiful of this world enjoys the advantage of his 
beauty, when he beholds and considers its reflexion 
in a looking-glass; on that account, the absolute 
Being, having been revealed in the mirror of exist¬ 
ences and appropriate places, and having seen his 
beauty in various mirrors, and in everyone of them 
being exhibited under a shape worthy of himself, 
become manifest in a series of multitudinous appear¬ 
ances. 

The Stills further say : God is pure, conformable 
to his essence, above all purity and comparison, and 
in the gradations of names and attributes praised 
in both ways. Whoever dispenses with the com¬ 
parison of something which has no equal, does not 
know that, declaring God to be without an equal, is 
comparing him with pure beings. The friends of 
God say that his name is of three kinds, viz.: he is 
illdk, “ absolute,” by his essence,or considered as an 
unsubstantial (abstract' thing ; 1 and they give him 


1 The original test has here .-O-c 


J 


f b ba itiba r-i-atnr ddemi . 


Itibar has in the Dictionary, among other significations, that of “ rea- 



llio name of zdl, “ essence,” like tlial of kudus, 
“ pure, holy;” that is, considered as a substance, 
he is the Being (he meaning of which is not depen¬ 
dent upon the meaning of another; they call him 
sifet, “ excelling in attributes,” and hdi, “ living;” 
that is, considered as a substance, he is a Being 
whose meaning is dependent upon that ol another. 
They name him fdl, “ action,” like klutlik, “ Crea- 
“ tor,” which is the general name of God, as well as 


“soiling or computing by comparison; considering with attention; cal- 
“ culating properly,” which appears to me the only meaning applicable 
in this place; ba ilibar may perhaps here be better interpreted by “ in the 
“acceptation (assumption) of.” This word occurs twice with jy\ t 
am „r (the plural of amr), in the following important passage of Oul- 
shm raz: 




, JjVO 
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ltaron von Hammer interprets amu'ri itibari- by “ Gegenstande dcr 
“ Krscheinung,” that is “ objects of appearance;” I dare differ somewhat 
in the expression, but not in the meaning of these words: “ Kxislenee 
“ manifests itself (sec p. 222, notefli in its own place; things perceived by 
“ senses are mere objects of acceptation; things of acceptation are not 
“ real. There arc many numbers, but one only is numbered (that is, 
“ numbers arc only one unit, repeatedly employed). The world has no 
“ existence but as a metaphoric image: its state is entirely a farce and 
“ « l'lay.” 



rahmcn, “ mercy;” but the great name is at last 
khafd, “ the conceal''d (mysterious).” A person 
asked the lord Shaikh Bayezid Bastdrni : 1 “ Which is 
“ the great name of God?” The Shaikh answered : 
“ Communicate thou to me his least name, that 1 
“ may give thee in return his greatest:” that is to 
say, the names of God are all great. 

The sagacious say : Every era is the epoch of the 
fame and dominion of a name, and when this epoch 
expires, it becomes concealed under the name which 
it had at the epoch of its flourishing state. • 

1 Bastam is a town of Khorassan. the native place of Abu Yezid Taifer 
hen Issa, one of the most celebrated Stilts of Persia. He had inherited 
the frock of another mystical personage, called Habib Ajemi. Bastami 
attained the supreme degree of spirituality—perfect union with God. He 
occasionally branched out into all the enthusiasm imaginable, saying 
that God was with him and near him, nay in the sleeve of his garment; 
and then again he came tit times into the regular order of piety and 
devotion, hoping that God would forgive him his sins, and let his latter 
end be that of the righteous. It is said of him (see the third Majalis, 
“ conference,” of Sidi) that, having once called out to God for union 
with the supreme Being, he heard the voice from above: “Abu Yezid, thy 
“ thou is still with thee; if thou wilt come to me, abandon thyself and 
“ come.” He died in the year of the Hejira 261 (A. D. 874). — (See 
Transact, of the Lit. Soc. of Bombay, vol. I. p. 100; Malcolm's Hist, 
of Persia, p. 395; Peml » mmeh, edit, and transl. by Silvestre dc Sacy, 
p. 231.) 

2 Silvestre dc Sacy, in the translation of a part of the Definitions ol 
Jorjani, gives the following note as translated from the Persian ;see No tires 
ct Extrails des MSS., vol. X. p. 67): “ The Stilis declare that every time 
“ is the turn of the manifestation of a name (divine); when the turn of 
“ this name is terminated, it conceals itself under another name, for 
•' which the turn of denomination is arrived. The periods of the seven 
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They say , the names of the Deity contain the dis¬ 
tinct forms in the divine science, and these are called 
adyan sdbitak, “ fixed substances,”' whether general 
or partial, and these intellectual forms received exist, 
ence in eternity without beginning, ‘ by fayz , 5 “ ema- 
“ nation,” from the essence of God endowed with 
most holy emanation. Further, the intellectual forms 
rise into evidence with all dependencies and neces¬ 
sary consequences of the most holy emanation. 
The fixed substances have a relation to the names 

" planets, each of one thousand years, are attached to it; and the words 
“ of the Koran, speaking of God: “ Every day he is in action, indicate 
‘ ‘ it: because one day of thy Lord is equivalent to one thousand years of 
“ yours. Verse. 0 thou whose light manifests itself in the vest of the 
“ world, thy names are manifested in the nature of man; thy science 
“ shows itself by the science of (Muhammed) the seal (of prophets); thy 
“ bounty is manifested by the bounty of Ithatem (the seal). The divine 
“ names are distinct forms, which are called adyan sabitah, “ fixed reali- 
“ ties.”— Extracted from the Divan of Ali.) 

1 The word in the text is Jjl , azl, which means duration of existence 

during a series of finite times, and infinite on the side of the past, as 
ju! abad, signifies duration of existence during a series of finite times, 
and infinite on the side of the future. — ;See Definitions of Jorjimi, in 
Not. el Ext. des MSS., vol. X. p. 39.) 

- is translated by Silvestre de Sacy “ emanation and 

fayz al kudis, by “ Emanation Ires sainte (see Ibid., p. 66). 

in common acceptation, fayz signifies “ plenty, abundance, bounty, 
“ grace;” fayz-al akdes means also “ communication of divine grace made 
to angels, prophets, and other superior intelligences without the inter- 
vention of the Holy Ghost.” 
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of bodies, and to the external substances' of spi¬ 
rits, and between all beings there arises an inter¬ 
position dependent on the degree of excellence 
which it has with respect to God. All the reality 
of accidental beings lies in the external existence ; 
the reality of individuals is dependent upon fixed 
limes, and every one emerges into existence at his 
time. 1 2 

The Sufis maintain that all attributes of perfection 
are necessarily inherent in the supreme holy essence; 
that is, are fixed by the purity of his essence. What 
in the accidental substance is fixed by properties, 
for instance, thy substance, is not sufficient for 
the revelation of thyself; as long as the attribute of 
God’s essence, which is the principle of that revela¬ 
tion, has not taken firm hold of thee, this revelation 

1 4^ U adyan kharjiah. The scholastics have distin¬ 

guished fixed and external substances; the Siifis distinguish substances in 
and -without God. 

2 The word wakt, “ lime,” has a technical signification.— 

According to Jorjani, it means: “ Your state, that is, that which is re- 
“ quired by your actual disposition, and is not produced by design.” 
Shehab eddin Omar Sohrawerdi (wbo died A. D. 1234) says: “ Time is 
“ what dominates man; man is not dominated by any thing more than by 
“ his time; for time is like a sword, it executes its decrees and cuts. By 
“ time is therefore me ant what comes forcibly upon a man without being 
“ the fruit of his action; so that, subject to its power, he is constrained 
‘ * to conform to it. It is said : * Such a one is under the dominion of time,’ 
“ that is, he is retired from things which are his own, and transported to 
“ things which belong to God.” 
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cannot be obtained. On the contrary, God, the 
most High, stands not in need of that revelation of 
things, on account of the purity which is inherent 
in him; but his essence is the principle of that reve¬ 
lation ; that is, his essence and attributes are one. 
On this account, the Amir of the believers, Ah', 
said: 

“ The perfection of the belief in the unity of God consists in the 

“ negation of attributes.” 

The lord Shaikh Baud Kaisen says in the Sherah- 
fesus, “Commentary upon the bezels 1 the know¬ 
ledge of God the most High, in his essence, is the 
identity of the essence, and the knowledge of this 
world is that of the forms of things in it, whether 
generally or partially; and if one essence is said to 
be the receptacle of manifold things, this acceptation 
is not to be feared, as the things are identic with God 
according to the acceptation of “ existence,” and in 
truth are different only according to the acceptation 
of being either involved or manifested. Further, in 
reality, there is neither state nor place, but there is 
one object exhibited under forms of decoration and 
portraiture by external appearances. Kasd, ‘ ‘ God’s 

’ Fes'us' ol hikem, “ the bezels of philosophemes,” is one of the most 
celebrated works composed by Mold eddin Ibn Arabi, upon whom see a 
subsequent note. This work was commented, not only by the above- 
mentioned Dadd Kais'erl (.of Caesarea), but also by Anif-cddin Telmcsani, 
and others.— See Baron von Hammer’s Geschiclite des Osm Reiches, 
II ler Band. Seile f>57.) 



“ universal judgment, or decree (predestination)” is 
the summary decision of the conditions of existence, 
as the decision for the death of all mankind; and 
Kadr' is “ the interpretation of that decision by 
“ determined means, and in consequence of results 
“ conformable to the faculties;” for instance, the 
decision of the death of Zaid, on such a day, by 
such a malady. Kasa, “ predestination,” is the 
eternal knowledge concerning existences, and this 
knowledge is dependent on the Ay tin sabitah, “ fixed 
“ substances.” Each thing demands, by disposi¬ 
tion, 1 2 a peculiar emanation of God. 

The Sufis say, according to the sacred text: 

“ God created man according to his image.” 

We have the power of acting on account of our 
being the mirror of the supreme essence; il we say: 
“The action is ours,” it may be right; and if we say: 
“ It is of God,” it is equally true. The master of 
the rose-bower says: 

“ Masnavi. Recognise the mark of God in every place, 

“ Never place the loot without its own limit. 

Whoever has a faith other than that of Jabr 3 

1 Upon Kas'a and Kadr see vol. II. pp. 3S2-353, note 1. 

2 il istidad, “ disposition,” that is, when a thing possesses 

the near or remote quality for action.•—(Jorjani’s Definitions.) 

3 The name of Jabr is common to several doctors of Musclmanism. 
The most ancient of them is Abu Abd-allah Jabr lien Ahd allah cil 
Ansari, a native of Medina, as it is indicated by his surname. Jabr, 



‘ Is, according to the word of the prophet, to be accounted a Gugber. 

“ In like manner as that Gugber said : ‘ Yeadan, Aherman,’ 

“ So was it as if that ignorant blockhead had said: ‘ He and me;' 

“ The actions have but a metaphorical connection with us, 

“ A connection with him in reality is a ludicrous play. 

“ How came it, 0 man without intelligence, that, from eternity, 

“ This man should be Muhammed, and the other Abb Jehel?” 

It is written in the glorious Koran : 

“ If any thing good happens to them, they say: ‘ It comes from God 

“ and if any thing bad, they say: ‘ It comes from me;’ say: ‘ Every 

“ 1 thing comes from God.’ ” 

The Sufis say that the whole heaven is a body, the 
first intelligence its soul, the breath of the whole his 
heart, and the spirits of the seven planets, of the 
fixed stars and the rest, are his power. 

“ Your creation and your resurrection are as those of one man.'' 

The Shaikh Mold eddin ' says in his Fas haivdi, 

according to Mirkhond, first a pagan, after having examined the sacred 
books of all other nations, Jews and Christians, was vanquished by Mu- 
hammed’s eloquence, and adopted bis faith. 

Another Jabr is A bu M-ussa Jabr Ben Bait an al Sufi, author of the 
book Kilab al Jafr, and of many other, some say five hundred, works 
upon the philosopher’s stone. He lived in the middle of the third cen¬ 
tury of the Hejira (about A. D. 864). 

A third Jabr, an Andalusian, is surnamed Shems-eddin. 

1 Mohi-eddin , “ he who makes religion revive and flourish,” is a sur 
name borne by several Muselman doctors. The above-mentioned is Mohi- 
eddin Ibn al Arabi, born in Kordua, in Spain, of an Arabian family, 
called Tayi , in the year of the Hejira 560 (A. D. 1164). He studied in 
the academy of Seville, and then visited Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, 
where he heard the most distinguished Shaikhs of his time. He became 
the founder of a mystic school from which, among other remarkable 
disciples, the great Maulana Jelal-eddin Burnt issued; he is called “ the 
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“ chapter of repentam eThe world is the image of 
God, and he the soul and governor of the universe, 
further he is the great mankind. The lord Maulavi 
Jaini, in the Nakd-al fas us, ‘ ‘ the ready money of 
“ bezels,” states, that there are two divisions of the 
beings of the universe: the first consists of those who 
on no account have any sort of connection with the 
bodily world, in conformity to office and direction; 
these, called Cherubim ,are divided into two classes: 
the one take not the least notice of the world and 
its inhabitants, and are named “ the great Angels 
the other, although not connected with the bodily 
world, are yet entranced in astonishment as wit¬ 
nesses and valuers of God’s power, standing at the 
curtain of the divine court, and being the ministers 
of the supreme bounty; before them is an angel enti- 

“ Pole of the mystic world.” He died in the year of the Hejira 638 
(A. D. 1240), in his seventy-sixth year, and was buried at the foot of 
mount Cassius, near Damascus, where his sepulchral monument is still 
well preserved. He left thirty-three works, which are enumerated by 
Baron von Hammer, the illustrious historian of the Ottoman empire.— 

(See vol. II. pp. 490. 657 of the German work.) 

The Muselmans in India revere, under the name of Mohi-eddin, a saint, 
son of Zangui and Bibi Fatima, called also Shaikh Saddo. He lived at 
Sambhal, in Rohilkunt, according to others, at Amroha, in the province 
of Delhi, where his tomb still exists. There the devotees assemble every 
year, on the 11thday of the 2nd Rabih (the 4th month of the Arabian 
year) and celebrate the saint’s memory, by particular fatihas, “ prayers," 
addressed to him, and other acts of devotion.—(See Mtimoire sur les par- 
ticularites (le la Relit/. Muselm. dans Vlnde , par M. Garcin de Tatty, 
pp. 46-54 j 
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lied “ the great spirit,” greater than whom no angel 
exists. According to another interpretation he is 
said to be “ the highest secretary and first intelli- 
“ gence.” This great spirit (the blessing of God 
be upon him!) holds the first rank of this class. 
The spirit, who is called Jabriil, follows after him in 
this legion. 

“ The rank which he possesses is a place known.” 

Another division is composed of those who have 
connection with the bodily world according to order 
and office ; these are named “ spirits,” also divided 
into two classes: the one are spirits who perform 
their office in the heavens, and these are entitled 
“ the high angelsthe other class are those who 
perform their office upon earth, and these bear the 
name of “ lower angels.” Many thousands of them 
are appointed to the human race, and many thou¬ 
sands to minerals, to plants, and the animal king¬ 
dom. The people of the revelation (prophets) say: 
“ There, where seven angels are not assembled, not 
“ a leaf can germinate from a branch ;” the seven 
angels are meant to be seven divine powers. Thus, 
the spirits of fire, who are called Jin and Stalin, 
“ genii and demons,” belong to the kind of lower 
angels, and Iblis is their chief and ruler. The lord 
ShaikhMahmiid Shosterisays, that Iblis is the power 
of imagination, which the learned call “ the mate- 
“ rial.” The Sufis give it the name of“ the lbunda- 

rj 
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“ lion oi' material substance,” or Enka .' According 
lo the Sufis, matter is mddum, iC not eternally ex- 
“ istent.” They call the absolute body “ the uni- 
“ versal body.” The Sufis say, as is found in the 
Favdtah, that the spirit of mankind is the absolute 
spirit of the divinity: thus the spirit of mankind, for 
the sake of elocution - that is, excellence—expresses 
itself by sound; and sound, for the sake of elocu¬ 
tion, by various distinct modulations, which in utter¬ 
ance are made sensible, becomes a word, and by the 
combination of words a language acquires reality. 
The Shaikh Muhammed Lahaji 1 2 says, in his Com¬ 
mentary on Gulshcn raz , 3 “ the Mystery of the Rose- 
“ bower,” that the meaning of the expression “ the 
“ divine spirit,” is “ the revelation of truth in the 
“ circus of multiplicity,” and in the Shark mahtaser, 
“ abridged Commentary (epitome)” on Gulshen, is 
found that, in like manner as the spirit of mankind 
becomes sound, and sound a word, so also the divine 


1 See hereafter an explanatory note upon Enka. 

2 See page 141, note 3. 

3 A work already quoted (yol. I. p. 82' composed by Mahmud Shebis- 
tert'. His native place was Shebister, distant eight parasangs (about 
twenty-eight miles) from Tabriz, near which place he was buried in A. D. 
1320. He wrote the Gulshen-raz three years before his death, as an 
answer to fifteen questions addressed to him by the great Shaikh Hus¬ 
sein, of Khorassan, who died A. D. 1318, one year after the composition 
of the just-mentioned most celebrated didactical work upon (he doctrine 
of the Stlfis. 
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spirit becomes jawher, “ substance,” and substances 
become spirits and forms; thus human nature is 
determined in a manner that its hidden conditions 
proceed from the interior to manifestation. 

The presence of the universal deity, which is 
expansive in the divine spirit and soul), is fivefold. 
The first is hazeret ghaib mutlak, “ the presence of 
“ the absolute mystery,” and this is one with the 
adyian sabatah, “ the invariable prototypes (realities 
“ of things). ” The second is the hazeret ghaib mu- 
saf , 1 “ the presence of the relative mystery,” which 
is nearest the absolute mystery, and this belongs to 
pure intellects and spirits. The third is the hazeret 
musctf ghaib, 2 “ the presence of the mysterious rela- 
“ tion,” which is nearest the absolute evidence; this 
is the world of similitude, or dream. The fourth is 
the hazeret shahddel mut lak, 3 “ the presence of the 
“ absolute evidence,” which reaches from the cen¬ 
tre of the earth to the middle of the ninth empyrean 

1 s ^C - 

3 ajdlw 0-3 ■ Shahddet , interpreted in common 

acceptation by “ testimony, attestation, witnessing, confession, evidence," 
is translated by Silvestre de Sacy, in a note of Jorjhni (see a subsequent 
note), by “ assistance." It takes in the terminology of Siifis, a meaning 
varying according to the particular opinion of their sects ; thus it coin¬ 
cides sometimes with ‘* presence," whether with the qualifications of 
attentive expectation, whether with that of perfect intuition. 



heaven. The fifth h the hazerdl jtimdlt , 1 “ the pre- 
“ sence of the vest, ’ and this is the universe in an 
extensive, and mankind in a restricted, accepta¬ 
tion. 2 

The Sufis besides say: The world is life, and intel¬ 
lect, as far as the mineral kingdom ; but the mani¬ 
festation of intellect in every body is determined by 
the temperature of the human constitution. Some¬ 
times bounty attains an excellence which is uttered 
with ecstacy, and becomes a modulation more pow¬ 
erful than that which strikes the ear: and this is the 


1 . 

2 This is a very abstruse doctrine. To throw more light upon it, 
l shall subjoin the explanation given by Jorjani upon this subject, accord¬ 
ing to the French translation of Silvestre de Sacy (see Not. et Ext. des 
MSS., vol. X. p. 66): “ The five divine presences are: 1. the presence of 
the absolute absence (or mysiery'; its world is the w orld of the fixed sub¬ 
stances in the scientific presi ace (see pp. 223, 224, note 2). To the pre¬ 
sence of the absolute mystery is opposed 2 . the presence of the absolute 
assistance; its world is that named Aalem al mulk (that is, the world of 
the throne or seat of Cod, of the four elemental natures); 3. the presence 
of the relative absence; this is divided into two parts : the one, 3. nearer 
the presence of the absolute mystery; the world of which is that of spi¬ 
rits, which belong to what is called jabrut and malkut, that is, of intelli¬ 
gences and of bare souls ; the other: 4. nearer the presence of the abso¬ 
lute assistance; and the world of which is that of models (images), 
called Aalem al mulkut; 3. the presence which comprises the four pre¬ 
ceding ones; and its world is the world of mankind, a world which re¬ 
unites all the worlds, and all they contain.” This statement differs some¬ 
what from that of our text; to exhibit and to develop, in all their varia¬ 
tions, the systems of Sdfism is far beyond the compass of these notes, and 
would require a separate work 
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mode of the prophet (blessing upon him!). Thus 
is it commonly related that Jabrul brought to the 
blessed prophet the happy news, that his poor fol¬ 
lowers will enter heaven five hundred years sooner 
than the rich. The prophet, full of joy, said: * * Can 
u none of you recite a verse?” A person proffered 
these distichs: 

“ The serpent of desire bit my heart: 

“ There is, to cure me, neither doctor nor magician, 

“ If not the friend whom I adore: 

“ He alone possesses the thcriac and the amulet suitable to my cure.” 

Upon this the lord prophet, with his companions, 
moved about in ecstacy, with such a violence that 
the cloak fell from his shoulder. 1 

Further, the sagacious say that the forms of the 
sensible world are shades of seeming forms. The 
Sufis also maintain that a spirit cannot exist without 
a body; 2 when it breaks forth from a body, it ob¬ 
tains, according to its deeds and actions, an appa¬ 
rent body, which they call acquired. 

1 Such a tradition existing, we cannot wonder that, from early time 
to our days, among the religious practices of Hurvishcs, Sufis, and mo¬ 
nastic congregations, there are different kinds of dances, accompanied by 
song, with or without instrumental music. 

2 The celebrated Leibnitz entertained a similar opinion; in conse¬ 
quence of his great principle of “ the sufficient reason,” he was persuaded 
that all souls, after death, remain united to an organic whole: “ Bc- 
“ cause,” says he, in his Tlu’odicee (§ 90), “ there is no appearance, that 
“ there be, in the order of nature, souls entirely separate from any sort 

of body.” — (Sec on this subject La Palinycntisie philosophique, par 
C. Bonnet, tome II. p. 21 el seq.) 



Section II.—Of tiie prophetic Office ; and Explan¬ 
ation of the public Declarations conformable to 
the Revelation of inspired Persons. 

The Sufis say: The prophet is a person who is sent 
to the people as their guide to the perfection which 
is fixed for them in the scientific presence (ofGod) 
according to the exigency of the dispositions deter¬ 
mined by the fixed substances, whether it be the 
perfection of faith, or another. The Shaikh Hamid 
eddin Nagori 1 states, in his Shark-i-ashk, “ Connnen- 
<i; tar y upon Love,’ that Almdiyet, “devotion,”' 

1 In Herbclot’s Bibl. Orimt. we find Humid eddin, a celebrated doc¬ 
tor, surnanicd al Dliarir, “ the Blind,” disciple of Kerdnri, and master 
of Nassafi the Younger The latter died in the year of the Hejira 710 
(A. D. 1310). Baron von H lmnier, in the catalogue of the literature of 
the SOfis, annexed to bis Guishen raz (p. 32', mentions an Ishk-numah 
“ Book of Love,” composed by Ferishtc-ogltli. 

2 means also ‘ servitude, submission, pious fervour;” it is 

reckoned one of the most essential qualities of a saint in general. An 
, din'd, is a person continually occupied with religious practices, 
and all sorts of supererogatory pious acts, with the view of obtaining 
future beatitude. It may be asked, how can devotion, as said above, be 
an attribute of God? The answer is that, according to Sufism, God is 
every thing which appears praise-worthy to man, who can never forsake 
bis own nature. Thus says Sadi in his fifth Sermon: “ A hundred 
“ thousand souls, alas! are the devoted slaves of the shoe-dust of that 
Durvish (God).” He who prays from the inmost of his soul, grants his 
prayers to himself; he no more prays, but is tbe God who, at tbe same time, 
offers and accepts prayers.— See Suftsmus, by F. A. D. Tholuck, p. 15S. 

1G 


v . 111 . 
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and rububiyel, “ divinity,” 1 are both attributes o! 
God; as often as the manifestation of divinity came 
to seize the lord of the prophetic asylum (Muham- 
med), and the quality of devotion became effaced in 
him, in this transitory state, 2 whatever he proffered 
was the word of God. The Maulavi Manavi says: 

“ As the Koran came from the Ups of the prophet, 

“ Whoever asserts, he said not the truth is a Kafr (infidel).” 


And when he arrived at the quality of divinity, 
what he then uttered, this is called by them hadis, 
“ sacred saying;” further, what he said with the 

1 O*-'-:signifies a participation in the nature and excellence of 

find, attainable by a mortal. There is a school of Stifis, called J\ 

Alhuljyat, who think that deity may descend and penetrate into a 
mortal’s mind. Muhammed is supposed to have possessed this eminent 
quality of a Stifi. 

Two technical words occur (among many others) of the Stifis jLa. 
kal, and >liL> maka'm, which require a particular explanation. Jin'l 


signifies a feeling of joy or of affliction—of compression or dilatation— 
or of any other condition, which takes hold of the heart without any 
effort being made to produce or to provoke it, and which ceases when the 
soul reverts to the consideration of its own qualities. It is so called whe¬ 
ther the same state be repeated or not. I generally render it by “ state,” 
above by “ transitory state.” If it persists and is changed into an habi¬ 
tual faculty, it is then called maka'm ; I render it by “ station.” The 
hah are pure gifts of God; the makdms are fruits of labor. The first 
proceed from God’s pure bounty; the second are obtained by dint of 
efforts. Both words may sometimes be rendered by extasy, or extatic, 
supernatural condition, in which the soul loses sight of itself to see 
God only, and which ceases, as soon as its looks are directed tow ards itself. 
—(See Ext, el Nut. ties MSS., vol. XU. p. 317.) 
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tongue of divinity was a liadis. The meaning of llio 
words “ from Jalrril” is this, that between these 
two qualities (devotion and divinity), is a mind which 
in the manifestation of divinity is giving information 
from divinity, but in the quality of divinity there 
is nothing intervening between itself: 1 hence it is 
said : 

“ In love there is no message intervening: 

“ It was itself which acted as its own messenger." 

The sagacious Sufis say, that what causes the 
revelation of the original Being in the gradations of 
divinity and in the wisdom of a book, and his 
appearance in whatever form, is the manifestation 
of his perfection, and this is of two kinds and in a 
twofold degree. The first degree is manifestation 
and exhibition in such a manner that whatever 
exists may prove complete, and this can take place 
only in the completeness of form ; it is man who, 
according to the terminology of this sect, is indicated 
by it, that is, essentiality , which is the union of uni¬ 
versalities and particularities: it is said accordingly: 

“There is nothing moist —there is nothing dry, that be notin the 
“ manifest book (the Koran That is: Every thing is contained in the 
Koran. 

Without him (God) there is no strength; it is by 


1 if l understand at all this obscure passage, it means: “ there is an 
immediate connection, without any intervention, between tbe Deity 
and man. ’ 



him that every thing enters into the area of form 
and evidence. 

“ Without thee is nothing in the world; 

“ Ask from thyself, if thou desirest to know what thou art.” 

(ARABIC SENTENCE.) 

“ Every thing has an advantage, which, at the junction of its parts, 

lias lieen placed in it.” 

The second degree is in the perfection of the 
existence of forth-bringing and exhibiting; so that 
every thing which exists, as it exists, is made to 
appear complete. 

The seal , or “ the last prophet,” in the termino¬ 
logy of this sect, is a person, to whom this office can 
be appropriated, and from whom the great business 
may proceed; but, in forthcoming it is not allowed 
to him to be, in form, 1 all-sufficient in dignity, and 
in showing this form in the world ; this is not con¬ 
fined to a single person; hut if this excellence is 
manifested around, it is acknowledged as the seal of 
dignity in this age. When this condition is esta¬ 
blished, then, by the before-said interpretation, the 
moon is said to be the symbol realised in this form, 
because, in the style of eloquence, it is generally 
usual to interpret the form of perfection by that of 
the moon, and “ to divide the moon,” means in 
figurative language to elicit thoroughly the sense 

* Surel signifies the sensible form of u thing; the figure with which it 
is invested. 
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from this form, without taking into consideration 
the instruments of imitation and the arrangement 
of artful contrivances. Thus was it with regard to 
the promised lord of the prophetic asylum. The 
lord Imam Muhammed nurbakhsh , 1 “ the light— 
“ bestower,” in his treatise upon the ascent to hea¬ 
ven, stated: “ Know that the lord Muhammed, the 
Selected (peace be with him!) ascended to heaven 
with a body, but this body was light, like that 
assumed in a dream, with which he went into a 
state of trance, which is an intermediate state 2 * * 5 be¬ 
tween sleeping and waking, and on that account it 
is said in the first tradition of the ascent: 

“ I was between sleeping aud waking.” 

And further: 

“ God directed thee in the explanation of things revealed to the pro- 
“ phets and saints, upon whom be peace 1” 

That liis being carried from the mosque of Mecca to 
the mosque of Jerusalem, is an image of the migra- 


1 Mir Said Muhammed Nurbaksh was the assumed name of Shams- 
eddin, a descendant from a Guebre family of Irak. He fixed himself in 
Kachmir, where he became the founder of a sect which acknowledged 

him as a prophet and a Mahdi, and took from him the name of Nur-bak- 

shian. — (See Journal des Savants, avril 1840; article de M. Mold sur 

I’Histoire de Ferishta .) 

5 The word here used by ihe author is barzakh, “ interval of 


'• time, according to the Koran (chap.XXIIl) between the death of a man 
“ and the resurrection, before which the souls of the departed receive 
“ neither reward nor punishment.” 
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lion of the terrestrial angels from one place to an¬ 
other. To keep the Imamale (or presidence) dur¬ 
ing worship is to the prophet an image, that in his 
religion there are many heirs of the prophet, who 
are the saints and learned men of the age. 

Borak, the vehicle of devotion, is like an image of 
prayer; the saddle and bridle represent the ready 
mind and the perfect union of religion. The mem¬ 
bers of borak, of precious jewels, typify purity, 
candor, affection, submission, humility, and perfect 
love of God, rejecting all other desire except that 
tending towards the supreme Being in prayer. The 
restiveness of Borak, and the aid given by Jabr/il in 
mounting Borak present a similitude of the reluc¬ 
tance of the human mind to the wisdom of its 
knowledge of God, and Jabn'il figures the science of 
divinity. 

The travelling by steps up to heaven, means the gra¬ 
dual elevation by steps, which are remembrance, 
rosary-beads, praising and magnifying by exclama¬ 
tion, God and the like, by which the heart arrives 
from this nether world of sensuality to the upper 
world. 

By the first heaven, which is that of the moon, is 
understood the arrival at the station of cordiality, 
fhe opening of the heavenly door by an angel, and 
the appearauce of Jabn'il, is figuratively the victory 
of the heart over remembrance, as will be explained 



in the sequel. The arriving al the heaven of Aid- 
red, “ Mercury,” is the image of elevation on the 
regions of cordiality on account of meditation on the 
knowledge of God, as — 

“ One hour's meditation i- preferable to seventy years of exterior 
“ worship.” 

The arrival at the heaven of Zahcrah, “ Venus,” 
signifies elevation of the upper angels, on account of 
the delight and beatilude which are produced in the 
interior by the love of God. The arrival at the 
heaven of the sun is to he interpreted as the elevation 
in the inner sense, on account of accomplishing the 
precepts of the faith, and the promulgated orders, 
which are derived from it. The arrival at the hea¬ 
ven of Merikh, “ Mars,” denotes the elevation which 
may have taken place in consequence of the war 
made upon the spirit of fraud. The arrival at the 
heaven of Mishteri, “ Jupiter,” offers an image of 
the elevation on account of purity, piety, and absti¬ 
nence from anything doubtful, which are manifested 
by these steps. The arrival at the heaven of Zelicl, 
“ Saturn,” is to be understood as the elevation from 
the state of spirituality to that of mystery by the 
blessing of exertion and sanctity, by choice or by 
force, which means overcoming a difficulty. 

The arrival at Fnlek sdbelab, “ the heaven of the 
“ fixed stars,” is an image of the elevation by the 
blessing of firmness in the faith, and evident proof 
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of diligent permanency in good practices, and fidelity 
in the love of God and of the people of God. The 
arrival at Falek atlas, “ the crystalline sphere is to 
be interpreted as the elevation to the utmost boun¬ 
dary of the angels by the blessing of interior purity, 
and a heart free from all desire except that after 
God. 

The remaining behind of Borah, the arch, and Ja- 
briil, in each station indicate the meaning, that in 
the worlds of the upper spirits, and the empyreal 
heaven, there are certain extents of spiritual facul¬ 
ties, and limits of imagination, so that no body can 
deviate from the station of comprehension, and 

•• The place of liis acquisition is a place known.” 

The explanation of this is, that, as the elemental 
body cannot deviate from the elemental world, and 
the soul, however composed it may be, cannot make 
a step out of the nether dominion, as well as the 
heart cannot leave the outer skirts of the upper 
angelic courts, so that the mystery never comes 
forth from the middle of the upper dominion, and 
the spirit cannot make a step out of the extreme ends 
of the upper regions into the dalem-i-jahriil, “ the 
“ highest empyreal heaven,’’and the hidden cannot 
transgress the empyreal world. Hence proceeds 
the sense of jhaib at ghaiyub , “ evanescence ol eva- 
“ nescences,” the mysterious hidden. 



The Enka, upon the mount Kdf,' is divinity, and 
there is annihilation into God. He does not allow 


1 We have already mentioned (vol. 1. p. 55. notel) the Enka, or Si- 
rnurgh, “ thirty birds,” as an object of fabulous romance. At one lime 
this mysterious bird was counsellor of the Jins (genii), and for the last time 
was visible at the court of Solomon, the son of David, after which he 
retired to the mount Kaf, which encircles the earth. According to a tra¬ 
dition of Muhammed, God created, in the time of Moses, a female bird, 
called Enka, having wings on each side and the face of a man. God gave 
it a portion of every thing, and then created a male of the same species. 
They propagated after the dealh of Moses, feeding on ferocious beasts and 
carrying away children, until the intervening time between Jesus and 
Muhammed, when, at the prayer of Khaled, this race was extinguished. 
Proverbially, the Enka is mentioned as a thing of which every body 
speaks without having ever seen it. 

But a much greater import is attached to this name in the doctrine of 
the Sufis: with them this bird is nothing less than the emblem of the 
supreme Being, to be sough: with the utmost effort and perseverance 
through innumerable difficulties which obstruct the road to his myste¬ 
rious seat. This idea was ingeniously allegorized in the famous poem 
entitled Mantek al tair, “ the colloquy of the birds,” composed by Ferid- 
eddin Attar, a Persian poet, who was born in Kerken, a village near 
Nishapiir, in the year of the Hi jira 513 (A. D. 1119), and lived 110, 112, 
or 115 years, having died in A. H. 627, 629, or 632 (A. D. 1229, 1231, 
or 1234). In this composition, the birds, emblems of souls, assemble 
under the conduct of a hoop {upapa), their king, in order to be presented 
to Simurgh. To attain his residences seven valleys arc to be traversed ; 
these are: 1. the valley of research; 2. that of love; 3. that of know¬ 
ledge; 4. of sufficiency (competence); 5. of unity; 6. of stupefaction; 
and 7. that of poverty and annihilation, beyond which nobody can pro¬ 
ceed; every one finds himself attracted without being able to advance. 
These are evidently as many gradations of contemplative life, and austere 
virtue, each of which is described in glow ing terms, for which scarce an 
equivalent is to be found in European languages. The birds, having 
attained the residence of Simur-:li,were at first ordered back by the usher 
of the royal court, but, as they persevered in their desire, I lie violence of 
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plurality nor partnership of eternal beauty and 
strength, and from that exalted station there is no 
descent. When a bird or man is annihilated, a 
name is always without a designate object. Vdsel, 
“ the perfect master of union,” 1 finds in this sta- 

their grief met with pity. Admitted to the presence of Simurgh, they 
heard the register of their faults committed towards him read to them, 
and, sunk in confusion, were annihilated. But this annihilation purified 
them from all terrestrial elements; they received a new life from the 
light of majesty; in a new sort of stupefaction, all they had committed 
during former existence was cancelled, and disappeared from their hearts; 
the sun of approximation consumed, but a ray of this light revived them. 
Then they perceived the face of Simurgh: “ When they threw a clandes- 
“ tine look upon him, they saw thirty birds in him, and when they 
“ turned their eyes to themselves, the thirty birds appeared one Simurgh: 
“ they saw in themselves the entire Simurgh; they saw in Simurgh the 
“ thirty birds entirely.” They remained absorbed in this reflection. 
Having then asked the solution of the problem We and Thou, that is, the 
problem of apparent identity of the divinity and his adorers, they received 
it, and were for ever annihilated in Simurgh: the shade vanished in the 
sun.—(Sec Notices et Extraits des HISS., vol. XII. pp. 306-312). 

According to the thirty-seventh and last allegory of Azz-eddin Elmoca- 
dessi, an Arabian poet, who died in A. H. 678 (A. D. 1280), the assembled 
birds resolved to pass a profound sea, elevated mountains, and consuming 
flames, to arrive at a mysterious island where Simurgh or Erika magh- 
reb, “ the wonderful,” resided, whom they wished to choose for their 
king. After having supported the fatigues, and surmounted the diffi¬ 
culties and perils of their voyage, they attained their aim, a delightful 
sojourn, where they found every thing that may captivate the senses. 
But when they offered their homage to Simurgh, he at first refused them, 
but having tried their perseverance in their attachment to him, he at 
last gratified their desire, and granted them ineffable beatitude. — (See 
Les Oiseaux el les Fleurs, Arabic text and French translation, by M. Garcin 
de Tassy, pp. 119, etc., and notes, p. 220). 

The Stills are divided into three great classes, to wit: 1 



lion by annihilation into God emancipation from 
the confinement of visible existence, and acquires 
with an eternal mansion the intimate connection 
with God, and an exit from the garment of servi¬ 
tude, and becomes endowed with divine qualities. 
In the station of transition into God, Jabriil is the 
image of wisdom and of manifest knowledge, on 
which account it has been declared— 

“ There are moments when I am with Cod in such a manner that nei¬ 
ther angel nor archangel, prophet nor apostle, can attain to it.” 

When at the lime of transition, science, compre¬ 
hension, knowledge, and all qualities are cancelled 
and vanish, then transitory knowledge unites with 
the perfect science, the dangers of mankind are car¬ 
ried off and disappear, before the rays of light of 
the supreme Being. And this is the kind of know¬ 
ledge which Jabriil revealed. Above this station 
resides the absolute Being. Again, ascent and de¬ 
scent, and letter and sound denote the meaning that 
mankind comprises ill qualities—the high and the 


va'silan, "those who arrived at the desired end),” the nearest to God; 2. 

sulikan, “ the travellers, the progressive;” •'!. mnki'- 

man, “ the stationaries.”—.According to others (see Graham, Transact, 
nf the Lit. Soc. of Itomhay, vol. 1. pp. !)!(. 100), a Slid may lie: 1. a 

salik, “ traveller;” 2. a ,_ij-'-sr'' majezitb , “ one attracted in a stale of 

•• intoxication from the wine of divine love;” 3. a mnjczvb sulik. “ an 
attracted traveller,” that is a partaker of the above two stales. I omit 
other divisions and subdivisions 
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low; by the exigency of its united properties, at 
limes drowned in the ocean of unity, man is bewil¬ 
dered ; and, at times, yielding to this prevailing 
nature, he associates with women. Know what 
Shaikh Aziz Nasfy says: Men, devoted to God’s 
unity declared, regarding the expression tai asmavat, 
“ the folding up heaven,” that “ heaven’’ signifies 
something that is high and of a bountiful expan¬ 
sion 1 with respect to those who are below it, and 
this, causing a bountiful communication, may take 
place either in the spiritual or in the material world; 
the bestower of the bountiful communication maybe 
from the latter, he may be from the former, world. 
Further, any thing may be either terrestrial or hea¬ 
venly. II' thou hast well conceived the sense of the 
heavenly and terrestrial, know that mankind has 
four nisha, “ stages,” 2 in like manner as the blasts 
of the trumpet are four times repeated: because 
death and life have four periods. In the first stage, 
man is living under the form of a thing; but, with 
respect to qualities and reason, he is a dead thing. 
In the second stage, under the form of mind, he is 
a living thing, but, with respect to qualities and rea¬ 
son, a dead thing. In the third stage, under the 

1 Silvestre de Sacy translates “ emanation, overflowing.” — 

(Journal des Savans, die., 1821, p. 733.) 

' l Lio is interpreted in the dictionary: growing, producing, being 
borne upward, etc.; above il can but signify “ a condition of being.” 
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form of mind, qualities iie is a living thing, but, 
with respect to reason, a dead thing. In the fourth 
stage, under the form of mind, qualities, and rea¬ 
son, he is a living thing. In the first stage, he is 
entirely in the sleep of ignorance, darkness, and 
stupidity, as 

“ Darkness upon darkness-’’ 

In this stage he awakes from the first sleep; in the 
second stage, from the second; in the third, from 
the third sleep; in the fourth stage, from the last 
sleep; and in this awaking of the heart he be¬ 
comes thoroughly and entirely awake, and ac¬ 
quires perfect possession of himself, and knows 
positively that all he had known in the three pre- 
ceeding stages was not so: because truth, having 
been but imaginary, was falsehood; and that heaven 
and earth, as they had been understood before, 
were not so. Further, in this stage, earth will not 
be that earth, and heaven not that heaven, which 
men knew before. This is the meaning of the 
words: 

“ On the day when the earth shall be changed into something else 
“ than the earth, as well as the heaven, and when all that shall be mani- 
“ tested by the power of Sod, the only one, the Almighty. 1 

And when they arrived at that station and pos¬ 
sessed positively the form of mind, qualities, and 
reason of an indi\idual, certainly they knew by 


1 Koran. 
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means of revelation and inspiration, that except one 
there is no being, and this being is God, the glorious 
and sublime; they were informed of the real state 
of things from the beginning to the utmost extre¬ 
mity. In the account concerning the obscuration 
of the moon, and sun, and stars, they said: that 
stars have their meaning from the beginning of the 
light, which is produced in the hearts of the intelli¬ 
gent and select; that the sun denotes the utmost 
fulness and universality of light; and that the moon, 
a mediator between the sun and the star, 1 from all 
sides, spreads their tidings. Then the sun is the 
universal bestower of abundant blessings; the moon 
is in one respect “a benefactor,” in another respect, 
“ benelitted.” As often as the sun’s light, which 
is the universal light, manifests and spreads itself, 
unity of light comes forth ; the light of the moon 
and that of the stars is effaced by the light of the 
sun. From the beginning, the prophet says, 
that— 

“ When the stars shall fall, 

And in the midst, 

“ When the moon shall be obscured,” 

And when the select associate with the bestower of 
abundant blessings, that 

“ When the sun and moon shall unite,” 


1 In the Desatir the moon is called “ ihe key of heaven.” 
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there remains no trace of istifihcl, diffusion,” nor 

of afdsct,‘ “ prolusion.” 

“ When the sun shall be folded up.” 

It was said that the earth of the last judgment 
signifies that earth on which the creatures of the 
world will be assembled, and that earth is the exist¬ 
ing mankind, because the permanence of all beings 
is not possible upon any other earth. Further, 
there will be the day of the last judgment, and the 
presence of the inhabitants of the world is not in¬ 
tended, nor possible, upon any other earth but the 
actual earth of mankind. Moreover there will be 
Friday , 2 and truth will be separated from falsehood 
upon no other earth but upon the earth of the actual 
mankind. Then, there will be the day of the last 
judgment, and no mystery among mysteries will be 
manifested upon any other earth but that of actual 
mankind. Afterwards, there will be the day of rip¬ 
ping open the secrets,and upon no earth will a retri¬ 
bution be given to any body but upon the earth of 
the actual mankind. Finally, there will be the day 
of faith. 

The lord durvish Sabjany gave the information, 
saying: With the Sufi's heaven is beauty; certainly 
the other world of objects of beauty is to be refer¬ 
red to the beauty of (lod ; and in hell there is ma- 

1 vj^=hk.w) and 

- The wecklyholiday of tin; Muhammedans. 



jestynecessarily ihc other world of objects of ma¬ 
jesty is referrible to that of God; and the Jeldlian, or 
“ those to whom majesty applies,” will be satisfied in 
like manner as the Jcmdlian, “ those to whom beauty 
“ appertains.” 2 Further, it is said, hell is the place 
of punishment; this means that if an object of beauty 
be joined to majesty, it becomes disturbed; in like 
manner majesty is made uneasy by beauty. From 
the lord Sabjani comes also the information that the 

' Jbia. jeldl, “ glory, majesty.” I suppose “ terrific majesty" may 

be understood. We find, in Richardson’s Dictionary, that a sect called 
Jela'h'yat, followers of Said Jela'I Ilokhari, worship the more terrible 
attributes of the deity. 

- This is an obscure passage. Silvestre de Sacy ( Journal des Savants , 
janvier, 1822. p. 13) says: “ 1 see by lire Dabist&n that, by means of 
“ allegory, the Stitts destroy the dogma of eternal punishment, as they 
“ destroy what concerns Paradise; but this subject is touched upon but 
•• in a superficial manner in the Dabisthn, p. 48f>. " ’ 1 confess, 

“ as to the rest, that I have not yet formed to myself a very clear idea of 
*• this theory.” He subjoins the following note: “ Paradise, according 
“ to the Dabislan is, with the Sufis, ‘ the beauty of God,’ jemal, 

•* and hell, ‘ the glory,’ jelal; men who, by their conduct, belong 

“ to the last attribute of the divinity, which is designated under the 
•• name of hell; that is the jtlalian, find pleasure in it, and 

“ when it is said that hell is a place of torment, this means that those 
“ who belong to the attribute of beauty, the .UUa. jemahan, would 
“ be unfortunate, if they should be placed in the situation of those who 
“ belong to the attribute of glory, the ; the same would be the 

case with those who belong to the attribute of glory, or to hell, if they 
“ should experience the destiny of those who belong to the attribute of 
•• beauty, or of Paradise.” 
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sagacious declare: Pharaoh was worthy of the name 
of God, and in him the establishment of divinity 
gained predominance, as well as in Moses the esta¬ 
blishment of divine mission. On that account the 
lord Imam of the professors of divine unity, the 
Shaikh Mahi-eddin gave in several of his compositions 
the proof of Pharaoh’s faith, and declared him to 
be a worthy object of veneration, as well as Moses. 
It is said also, that the land of Arafat 1 signifies 
the land, which is sought by those who made a vow, 
and conceived the desire, of pilgrimage, and with 
their face turned towards this land, with the utmost 
effort and endeavor proceed upon their way and 
journey ; if in this country they meet with the day 
of Arirfah, that is, “ the ninth day of the moon,” 
and accomplish the pilgrimage, they are then con¬ 
sidered as having become pilgrims, and to have 

1 Arafat is a mountain not far from Mecca. Muhammedans be¬ 
lieve that Adam and Eve, having been separated to perform penance, 
searched for each other during a hundred and twenty or two hundred 
years, until at last they met again upon the mountain Arafah, the 
name of which is denied from the Arabian verb “ to know ” This is 
one of the etymologies of this name; 1 omit others relating to Abra¬ 
ham (see D’Ohsson, t. II. pp. 83-86). This mountain, in the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca, is one of the principal sacred stations, which the pilgrims 
cannot enter without h iving taken the lliliram , or “ penitential veil,” on 
the first day of the mo n Zilliajah (the last of the Arabian year); on the 
9th day of the same m >nlh, called also yum-Arafah, “ the day of know j 
“ ledge,” they arrive ai Arafah, where they perform their devotions until 
after sunset, ami then proceed to Mecca to execute the sacred rites men¬ 
tioned pp. 108-109, nnte i. 

v. 111. 1 ' 
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found the fruit of their journey, and fulfilled their 
desire, as is said : 

“ He who reaches the mount Arafah has accomplished the pilgrimage.” 

If they have not arrived in this land on the said 
day, they have not accomplished the pilgrimage, 
they have not become pilgrims nor fulfilled their 
desire. If this matter be well understood, it neces¬ 
sarily follows that the land of Arifat signifies the 
actual earth of mankind, because all beings, hea¬ 
venly and earthly, are upon the way of travelling, 
until they arrive at the dignity of mankind, and when 
they arrive at it, their journey and voyage is accom¬ 
plished. If on this earth, which is that of the actual 
mankind, they arrive on the day of Arafat, which 
means the knowledge of God, they have attained 
their wish at the Kabah, they have accomplished 
their pilgrimage, and become pilgrims. 

Haj, in the Dictionary, is interpreted based, “ as- 
“ piring to,” and based, in the law, means the 
house which Ibrahim the prophet (the blessing of 
God be upon him!) built in Mecca, and, in truth, this 
means the house of God, according to these words : 

*• Neither the earth nor the heavens can contain me, but only the heart 
“ of the believing servant.’’ 

Besides, the Mobed says: 

“ At the time of prayer the dignity of man is shown; 

“ Profit by this time, as perhaps fate may seize it.” 

The sagacious Sufi's said: Every action of the 



actions commanded by law denotes a mystery ol' the 
mysteries. Ghasel. “ bathing,” means coming forth 
by resignation from foreign dependence. Wasu, 
“ ablution,” indicates abandonment of great occu¬ 
pations. Mazmazii “ rinsing the mouth,” refers to 
the rapture caused by the sweetness of remem¬ 
brance. Istinsak. ' “ washing the nostrils three 
“ times, by inhaling water out of the palm of the 
“ hand,” denotes inhaling the perfumes of divine 
bounty, lstinsar , “drawing up water through the 
* ‘ nostrils and discharging it again,”signifies throw¬ 
ing off blameablc qualities. Washing the face, has 
the meaning of turning our face to God. Washing 
the hand is withholding the hand from prohibited 
things. Washing the feet has reference to giving 
precedence to diligence upon the carpet of devo¬ 
tion. Standing upright signifies experience in the 
earthly station. To be turned towards the Kihlah is a 
sign of offering supplications to the divine majesty. 
Joining both hands denotes the bond of an obligatory 
engagement. Keeping the hands open during prayers 
means holding back the hand from all except what 
relates to God. The Takhir, - “ pious exclamation,” 

1 See D’Ohssons Tttlean general tie f Empire Othnmun, tom. 11. 

j>. 16 . 

- The Takbi r consist? ol these words : Allah » disbar, Allah a a Is bar, 
la Haiti ill' Allah, Allah a alsbar, Allah ’»« disbar, va I’illah 'il hamtl. 
“ (1 od. most high! God most high! there is no God hot God! God most 



signifies respect to divine commands. Kerul, chant¬ 
ing (the Koran or prayers), is perusing the divine 
signets upon the tables of fate, preserved in the 
heart by means of the interpretation of the tongue, 
and the renewal of information upon the boundaries 
of commanded and prohibited things. Rukud, 
“ bowing the head with the hands upon the knees,” 
represents the state of resignation and submission. 
Sajnd, “ prostration ,” 1 indicates investigation of the 
divine Being, and dismissal of all pretension. Task- 
ahlnul, “ ritual profession of religion,” refers to the 
stale of resignation and humility. To sit down mid 
to stand up before God fire times means understanding 
and appreciating the five majesties, which are : 
divinity, grandeur, dominion, power, and love of 
humanity. Two rikdts , * “ attitudes of devotion in 

high! God most high! praises belong to God. — (D’Ohsson, vol. II. 
p. 77). 

1 The prostration is made with the face to the earth, that is, the knees, 
toes, hands, nose, and forehead touching the ground. During the pros¬ 
tration the takbir is recited. 

' J Several prescribed attitudes and practices constitute the namaz, or 
*• prayer:”—1. The Muselman stands upright, his hands raised to the 
head, the fingers separated, and the thumbs applied to the inferior part 
of the ears; 2. he places his hands joined upon the navel; 3. bows the 
upper part of his body, and. the hands upon his knees, keeps it horizon¬ 
tally inclined; 4- places himself in the second attitude; 5. prostrates 
himself as described in the preceding note; 6. raises the upper part of his 
body, and. kneeling, sits upon his legs, the hands placed upon his thighs; 
7. makes a second prostration; 8 rises, and stands as in the second atti¬ 
tude These eight altitudes, during which he recites several times the 
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the morning,” are indicative ol God’s absolute 
being and of reality, l our rikdts relate to four efful- 
gencies, which are impressiveness, agency, inhe¬ 
rence of attributes, and substantiality. Three rikdts, 
imply separation, union, and union of unions, viz. : 
separation, in viewing the creatures without God ; 
union, in viewing God without the creatures; and 
union of unions, in viewing God in the creatures, and 
the creatures in God: so that the view of the one 
may not to the heart be a veil to the view of the 
other. Keeping the fast refers to the purity of the 
interior. The sight of halt'd, “ the new moon ,” 1 is 
seeing the eye-brows of the perfect spiritual guide. 

before-quoted takbir, form a rikdt. -(See D'Ohsson, vol. II. pp. 77 
et seq. 

1 The apparition of the new moon is to the Muhammadans an important 
phenomenon, as it marks (lie beginning of their fasts, feasts, and other 
religious practices, which, to he valid, must be observed exactly at the 
prescribed time. On that account, the magistrates in the Musulman 
empire are attentive to ann-unce the right epoch; the Muezins, or 
“ cryers,” of the highest mosques, at the approach of the new moon pass 
the whole night on the top of the minarets to observe the precise moment. 
Thus, the fast of the llama:an, which lasts thirty days, begins at the 
apparition of the new moon . the commencement of the moons Shew? 
and ZUhijnh are important for the celebration of the two only leasts in 
the Muhammedan year : the tirsl is the d id-filr, “ the feast of breaking 
“ fast,” which occupies one or three days, and seventy days after this is 
the did-kurban, “ the feast of sacrifice,'’ which lasts four days : thus the 
grave Muselmans allow but seven days of their whole year to festivity. 
As their years are lunar, these two feasts run in the space of thirty-three 
years through all the seasons of the year.—(D'Ohsson, tome II. p. 227, 
tome 111. pp. i-3, and elsewhere.i 



Aid, “ a feast,” is the knowledge of God. Kurban, 
“sacrificing ” 1 2 (killing victims), denotes annihilating 
the brutal spirit. Rozah, “ fasting,”" has three 
degrees. The first degree is guarding the belly and 
the sexual organs from what is improper; the se¬ 
cond degree is guarding one’s sell from unbecoming 
words and deeds; the third degree is guarding the 
heart from whatever is contrary to God. Jahad, 
“ holy war upon unbelievers,” signifies combating 
the spirit of deceit. Mumcn, “ right faith,” implies 
adherence to whatever is essential to the true wor¬ 
ship of God, and tendency to it by any way which 
God wills, for— 

“ The road towards the idols is formed or the great number of sighs of 
“ the creatures.” 

The lord Ain ul-Kazat said, he has learned upon 

1 The immolation of an animal in honor of the Eternal on the pro¬ 
scribed day is of canonical obligation: every Muselman, free, settled, and 
in easy circumstances, is bound to ofTer in sacrifice a sheep, an ox, or a 
camel. Several persons, to the number of seven, may associate for such 
a purpose. To this is added the distribution of alms to the poor, con¬ 
sisting of killing one or more animals, sheep, lambs, goats, to be dressed, 
a part of which is tasted by the sacriGcer and his family, and the rest 
given to the poor. {Ibid., t. II. p. 425. 

2 Fasting, with the Muhammedans, imposes an entire abstinence from 
all food whatever, and a perfect continence during the whole day from 
the first canonical hour of morning, which begins at day-break, until 
sunset. There are different sorts of fasts; canonical, satisfactory, expia¬ 
tory, votive, and supererogatory. Each of them, although determined by 
different motives, requires, nevertheless, the same abstinence during the 
whole day — Ibid., t. Ill. p. 1>. 
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his way, that ihe essence of all creeds is God, and 
that of all creeds of the sophists is this: 

“All shall perish except his countenance (that is God’s); all that is 
“ upon the earth is perishable.” 

And the meaning of the verse of the merciful is, 
that at a certain time he will be nothing, because on 
that very day all is nothing; and this very opinion 
is the principal part of the creed of sharp-sighted 
men. In the takwiyot mani, “ the strengthening of 
“ sense,” the lord Am ul Kazat, saheb-i zuki, “ pos- 
“ sessor of delight,” said that the mood of the verbal 
noun is in progressive efficiency at all times, whilst 
perdition of all things at all times is also constant, 
but has no determined future time : consequently 
this perdition, which is an indetermined tense, 
does not imply that the contingent efficiency is per¬ 
dition in a future time. 

The Imam Muhammed Nur bakhsh stated, that alj 
those who are reckoned to have seen God as parti¬ 
cular servants near to him, have said the truth; 
because the rational spirit, which means that of 
mankind, is pure and uncompounded ; on that ac¬ 
count it is not prevented from seeing God, and those 
who speak against the sight are also right, because 
the eye cannot see I he mysterious blessed Being on 
account of his solitude. An investigator of truth 
has said : Those who assert the solitude of God 
arc right: because the blessed Being is solitary. 
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And those who speak ol‘his corporeity, and consider 
God as one of the bodies, such as fire, air, water, or 
earth, say right, because he is in every sort of 
beings. Likewise, those who hold him to be good 
or bad, are not wrong; because nothing exists with¬ 
out him, so that what happens can happen but by 
his order. And those who ascribe the bad to them¬ 
selves are right, because in practice they are the 
movers of their works. So it is with other opi¬ 
nions, such as those who consider God as a Father 
with regard to all existing beings, and this opinion 
is true. 

The Sonnites recognise Abu Bekr (may God re¬ 
ward him), as a khalif on the strength of his per¬ 
fection : this is sufficiently founded. But the Shi¬ 
ahs oppose that on the supposition of his deficien¬ 
cies. Besides, every body may, conformably to 
his own conceptions, have some objection to Abu 
Bekr. In the same manner, concerning the future 
slate, there are contradictory creeds of nations, and 
histories of their princes in the world adopted as 
certain. All these contradictions of the inhabitants 
of this world are to be considered in this point of 
view—that they are more or less belonging to truth. 

The Sufis maintain that vilayet , “ holiness ,” 1 in 

1 A possessor of velayct, a vtii, “ a saint, ’ according to Jami (in the 
Lives or Sufis) is destined to serve as an instrument for manifesting the 
proof of prophetic mission. Extraordinary powers over all nature arc 



the Dictionary signifies vicinity (to God), and in the 
public circle to be chosen by the people of God, is 
evident prophetic mission,and interior faith is incite¬ 
ment to prophecy; the prophet is its faith, and the 
incitement of the l'aiih of a saint is the mission of a 
prophet, and the faith of an apostle is the comple¬ 
tion of the apostleship. Inspiration takes place 
without the intervention of an angel, and revelation 
with the intervention of an angel is the revelation 
appropriate to the prophet. Inspiration is also 
appropriate to him. 

The pious Sajan Snjam says, the perfection ot 
sanctity is the period of a Mahdi's time; hence all 
those among the saints who claimed the dignity of 
a Mahdi, were divine. In the same manner as every 

ascribed to such a man. Acc .riling to the Kashef ul mahjub, “ the reve- 
“ lations of the veiled being,' composed by Shaikh All Osman BenEbil- 
Ali el Ghaznavi, there are f >ur thousand saints in the world, walking 
separate from each other upoi the ways of God. Among these, the first 
three hundred are called Akliju'r, “ the best;” the next four hundred 
are the Abdal, commonly called “ Santons;” after them seven hundred 
Ebrar, “ just men;” further, four hundred Awtad, “ posts or stakes;” 
finally, three hundred Nukeba, “ chosen.” According to the author of 
Fuluhat-i-Mekki, “ the revelations of Mecca,” that is, Mahi-eddin Mu- 
hammed, before-mentioned (p.335, note 1), there exist at any time seven 
Abdal, or Saints, who preside the seven terrestrial zones, or climates. 
Each of them, in his climate corresponds to one of the seven prophets 
in the following order: Abraham, Moses, Aaron, Edris, Joseph, Jesus, and 
Adam, who reside as we have said (sec pp. 18C-89, notes 2. 1. 1. 2. 3, 
1. 2.) in so many heavenly spheres. To the said Abdal belong the Oweis, 
that is the great shaikhs, and pious men who, nourished in the prophet s 
lap. are never tainted by age. 





malady of the body lias a curative medicine, so every 
malady of the spirit has also its means of cure. 
Thus, as the pulse and the urine are indicative of 
the state of bodies, so dream and vision indicate the 
state of the spirit. On that account, the devotees 
relate the visions to their Shaikh, who is the doctor 
of the soul. 

The Sufi's say, that upon the way of pilgrimage 
there are seven mertcbah, “ degrees.” The first de¬ 
gree consists of penitence, obedience, and medita¬ 
tion, and in this degree the light is,as it were, green. 
The second degree is the purity of the spirit from Sa¬ 
tanic qualities, violence, and brutality ; because, as 
long as the spirit is the slave of satanic qualities, it 
is subject to concupiscence, and this is the quality 
of fire. In this state Iblis evinces his strength, and 
when the spirit is liberated from this, it is distressed 
with the quality of fierceness, which may be said 
flashing, and this is conformable to the property of 
wind. Then it becomes insatiable , 1 and this is 
similar to water. After this it obtains quietness, 
and this quality resembles earth . 2 In the degree of 
repose, the light is as it were blue, and the utmost 

1 The text has malliamah, which means “ gluttonous, eager 

“ after any thing to excess;” if mulhim, it means “ inspired.” 

2 The ecstatic conditions desired by the Stiffs are attainable only in a 
perfect apathy, that is, in a cessation of all action of the corporeal organs 
and intellectual faculties. 
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reach of one’s progress is tiie earthly dominion. The 
third degree is the manifestation of the heart, by laud¬ 
able qualities, which is similar to red light, and the 
utmost reach of its progress is the middle of the 
upper dominion; and in this station the heart praises 
God, and sees the light of worship and spiritual 
qualities. With the pure Sufis, “ the heart” signi¬ 
fies the form of moderation which keeps the mind 
in such dispositions that it may not at all be inclined 
to any side towards excess and redundancy, and the 
possessor of his mind whose fortunate lot is such a 
station, is praised as “ the master of the heart,” or 
“ the lord of the mind.” The fourth degree is the 
applying of the constitution to nothing else but to God, and 
this is similar to yellow light, and the utmost reach 
of its progress is the midst of the heavenly malkut, 
“ dominion.” The fifth degree of the soul is that 
which resembles whib light, and the utmost aim of its 
progress is the extreme heavenly dominion. The 
sixth degree is the hidden , which is like a black light,' 
and the utmost reach of its progress is the ddlemi jab- 
rut, the world of power.” The seventh degree is 
ghaiyub al ghaiyub, “ the evanescence of evanes- 


1 According to the Dice. Ferhengi Shmtri (vol. II. p. t30, edit, of 
Constantinople) the seven heavens mentioned in these pages as habita¬ 
tions of the perfect are called Heft-aureng, “ seven thrones” (a name 
commonly given to the seven stars of the Croat Bear); they have seven 
colors, the highest is the black. 
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“ cence,” ' which is fund, “ annihilation,’’ and balm, 
“ eternal life,” and is colorless; this is absorption 
in God, non-existence, and eflacement of the imagi¬ 
nary in the true being, like the loss of a drop of 
water in the ocean; and “ eternal life” is the union 
of the drop with the sea, and abstraction from all 
except the proper view of the heart, or separation 
from the idle images which prevented the salik,“ tra- 
“ veller,” in the midst of existence from distinguish¬ 
ing the drop from the ocean. Fand, “ annihila- 
“ tion,” is of two kinds: partial, and universal. 
The partial consists in this: that a traveller is effaced 
at once, or that, by gradation, several of his mem¬ 
bers are effaced, and then the rest of his members. 
The senses and faculties pass first through the 
exigency of mb', “ intoxication,” and, secondly, 
through that of mini, “ recovery from ebricty.” 
The universal annihilation consists in this : that all 
existences belonging to the worlds of malik, malleut, 

i I ,_. Silvcstre de Sacy translates it, la disparition tie. 

la disparition, “ the disappearance of disappearance,” that is to say, per¬ 
fect absorption. We have (pp. 238-9, note 1) met with the term hazeret. 
“ presence,” which is a qualilication either of attentive expectation, or 
perfect intuition; opposite to this we find ghaih ,“ absence, disappearance, 
“ evanescence:” this is a station attainable only to a vali, “ saint,” by 
means of jamah, “ union,” when he secs nothing else but God and his 
unity; this station coalesces with fand, “ annihilation,” when his per¬ 
sonal existence is withdrawn from his eyes, and he acquires baka, “ ctcr- 
“ nal and sole life with and in God.” 



and jabrul, “ of ihe angels, of dominion, and 
“power,” are effaced at once, or by gradation : 
first, the three kingdoms of nature are effaced; then 
the elements; further the heavens; afterwards, mal- 
kut, “ dominion;” finally, jabrul, u power.” Pro¬ 
ceeding, the traveller experiences first the exigency 
of a sudden manifestation 1 of majesty, and, secondly, 
that of beauty. 

The author of this hook heard from the durvish 
Sabjani, that what the prophet has revealed, viz.: 
“ that earth and harm will go to perdition,’' signifies 
“ annihilation,” not as people take it in the common 
acceptation, hut in a higher sense, “annihilation in 
“ God;” so that God with all his attributes mani¬ 
fests itself to the j >ious person, who becomes entirely 
annihilated. Eternal life, which is the opposite of 

1 The word used in the original is tajelt, signifying here pro¬ 

perly “ a sudden burst upon the eyes, a transitory vision.” This word 
occurs, evidently with this meaning, in the following passage of Sadi’s Gu- 
listan, “ Rose-garden,’ (chap. 11. tale 91, which at the same time eluci¬ 
dates the state of the Sufi above alluded to: *• The vision (of God) which 
“• the pious enjoy, consists of manifestation and orcultation; it shows 
“ itself, and vanishes from our looks,”— Vehsr. Thou showesl thy coun¬ 
tenance and thou conccalest it. Thou enlumcesl thy value and sharpen- 
est our fire. When Ibehold thee without an intervention, it affects me 
in such a manner that I lose my road. It kindles a flame, and then 
quenelles it by sprinkling water; on which account you see me some¬ 
times in ardent flames, sometimes immersed in the reaves. 

There are different sorts of o'-dsr’ tajeliat, “ manifestations," and 
whenever the mystic h s attained the first degrees of such divine favors, 
he receives no more his subsistence but by supernatural ways. 
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annihilation, has also lour divisions. The first de¬ 
gree is eternal existence with God, when the pious 
person from the absorption in God returns, and 
sees himself ihjin rnjuil , “ a real being,” endowed 
with all qualities— 

“ Who has seen himself, saw God.” 

If in absorption he keeps consciousness, there 
remains duality behind. 

In the abridged commentary upon Gulshen raz, it 
is stated, that there are four kinds of manifestations. 
The first is dsari , “ impression,” by which the abso¬ 
lute being appears under the form of some corporeal 
beings, among which the human form is the most 
perfect. The second kind is Af&ali, “ belonging to 
“ action,” when the contemplative person sees the 
absolute being endowed with several attributes of 
action, such as creator, or nourisher, and the like, 
or sees himself a being endowed with one of the 
attributes. The manifestations are frequently co¬ 
lored with lights, and exhibit all sorts of tints. The 
third kind is sifdti , “ belonging to attributes,” when 
the contemplative person sees the absolute being 
endow ed with the attributes of his own essence, such 
as science and life, or sees himself a real being, en¬ 
dowed with these attributes. The fourth kind is 
zati, “ essence,” in which, on account of manifesta¬ 
tion, annihilation takes place, so that the possessor 
of this manifestation participates in a condition in 
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which no trace of himself remains, and no conscious¬ 
ness whatever is preserved. It is not necessary that 
the manifestation be colored in a vest of light, or 
that every light be a light of manifestation. It may 
happen that a light proceeds from a prophet, a 
saint, or a creature. The symptom of manifesta¬ 
tion is annihilation, or the science (that is intimate 
knowledge) of the object manifested at the time of 
manifestation. The evidence for the truth of mani¬ 
festations is derived from the Koran, or from tradi¬ 
tions. 

“ I am Cod, the Lord of creatures.” 

Moses heard the voice from a bush , 1 and the 
chosen prophet said: 

“ I saw my Lord under the most excellent form.” 

1 The bush from wheuc Moses heard the yoke of God is mentioned in 
the Commentary upon the Koran in the following manner. Moses, tra¬ 
velling with his family from Midian to Egypt, came to the valley of Towa. 
situated near mount Sinai; his wife fell in labor and was delivered of a 
son, in a very dark and snowy night; he had also lost his way, and his 
cattle was scattered from him, when on a sudden he saw' a fire by the side 
of a mountain, which on his nearer approach he found burning in a 
green bush. The Koran chap. XX. vv. 9-14} says: “ When he saw lire 
“ and said to his family; Tarry vc here, for I perceive fire: peradven- 
“ ture I may bring you .1 brand thereout, or may find a direction in our 
“ way by the fire. And when lie was come near unto it, a voice called 
“ unto him, saying: 0 Moses! verily 1 am thy Lord: wherefore put oil 
thy shoes: for thou an in the sacred valley Towa. And I have chosen 
" thee : therefore hearken with attention unto that which is revealed unto 
“ thee. Verily I am God; there is no God beside me: wherefore worship 
*• me, and perform thy prayer in remembrance of me." 
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The writer of these pages heard from the durvish 
Sabjani that the Hindus aud other nations, having 
formed and adored as Gods various different images, 
this is founded upon the fact, that eminent persons 
among them were impressed with manifestations -, 
and in such a manner the ten avatars became the 
counterfeits of these manifestations; some of the 
avatars held themselves to be divinities, because 
they have been the masters of these manifestations; 
that the Jews and other nations acknowledge God 
under bodily forms proceeds from the like manifes¬ 
tations. Besides, that Pharaoh declared himself to 
be a God, comes from a like manifestation : 1 because 
Pharaoh, under his own Ibrm had seen God; on 
that account the lord Imam Muhcddin Shaikh Maln- 
eddi'n, in some of his compositions, exhibited proofs 
of Pharaoh’s religion, and rendered this personage 


1 The name of Pharaoh occurs several times in this work; but the cha¬ 
racter of this personage is viewed in a different light by the sectarians of 
Muliammedism. In the Koran lie appears nearly as in the Bible of the 
Jews, with regard to Moses and the Israelites, cruel, tyrannical, presump¬ 
tuous, and perishing in the Red Sea: not without having before acknow¬ 
ledged their God, and confessed his sins. But some Sufis see and admire 
in the impious daring of Pharaoh the omnipotence of his power, and 
adduce, in lator of their opinion, passages front some of their most cele¬ 
brated philosophers. Indeed Jclalcddin represents Pharaoh equal to 
Moses, Sahel lltu Abd-ttllalt of Shostr says, that the secret of the soul was 
first revealed when Pharaoh declared himself a God. Gh.rzali sees in his 
temerity nothing else but the most noble aspiration to the divine, innate 
in the hitman mind. 



illustrious. Moses saw Clod under a bodily form, 
and did not find himself like that (exalted) being; 
but it was under his own form that Pharaoh saw 
God, and found himself like that being. Jesus 
declared himself the son of God ; because he found 
himself the son of God Almighty, in a like mani¬ 
festation. 

Hajab, “ the veil , 1 is of two kinds: the one, of 
darkness, is that of a servant, like morality and exte¬ 
rior occupations; and the other is the veil of light 
which comes from God ; because traditions are veils 
of actions ; actions, veils of attributes; and attri¬ 
butes, veils of the essence of revelation, which re¬ 
lates to mystery, dependent either upon exterior 

1 The Sufis calf ,_“ veil,” whatever is opposed to perfect union 

with divinity. In the lift; of Joneid Abu ’l-Kasem , who was born and 
educated in Baghdad, and died in the year of the Hejira 297 (A. 1). 909), 
one of the earliest and mo4 celebrated founders of SOfisrn, we read what 
follows: “ Somebody said to Joneid: ‘ 1 found that the Shaikhs of Kho- 
“ ‘ rasan acknowledge thro, sorts of veils: the First is the nature (of man); 
“ ‘ the second is the world, and. the third concupiscence.’—‘ These are, 
“ said Joneid, ‘ the veils which apply themselves to the heart of the corn- 
“ ‘ mon among men ; but there exists another sort of veil for special men; 
“ ‘ that is, for the disoipf s of spiritual life, the SUlis: this is the view of 
•• * works, the consideration of the recompenses due to acts, and the regard 
“ ‘ of the benefits of God. The Shaikh of Islamism said (relatively to this 
“ ‘ subject): God is veiled from the heart of man, who sees his proper 
“ ‘ actions; God is veiled even from him who seeks recompense, and from 
“ * him who, occupied with considering the benefit, turns his eyes from 
“ ' the benefactor.’ ” — (-ice Notices et Extraits des MSS., vol. XII.; 
p. 'i35, Joneid’s Life, by Jaini, translated by Silvcstre do Sacy ) 
v. lit. ] 8 





form or inner sense. The first kind of truth is called 
Kashef suri, the “exterior revelation;” the second 
kind is the Kashef mdai, “ inner revelation.” The 
exterior revelation takes place by means of sight, 
hearing, touch, smell, or rapture, and is dependent 
upon temporal traditions; this is called rahbdniyct , 
“wav-guarding,” because the lindiug of truth 
according to investigation is contemplation, and 
some reckon this investigation among the sorts of 
isfitlrdj ,' “ miracles permitted by God for hardening 
“ the hearts of sinners,” and of make llaht, “divine 
“ fascination.” 

Some derived the commands relative to the other 
world from the revelation, and confined their de¬ 
sires to (and, “ annihilation, and hakd , “ eternal 
“ life.” The author of this book heard from Sab- 
jana that the exterior revelation concerning tempo¬ 
ral actions is called “ monastic institution ,” 4 because 

1 15 a ' s0 interpreted: “ prodigy of chastisement," that is, 

extraordinary things may be operated by a man win, renounced obedience 
lo Cod, in order that sucli a man may be led to perdition. This appears 
founded upon a passage of the Koran (chap. XVTII. vv.43, 44) : “ Let me 
“ alone with him who accuse!h this new revelation of imposture. We 
" will lead them gradually to destruction by ways which they know not; 
“ and l will bear wilh them Cor a long time, for my stratagem is 
“ effectual.” 

- Secvol. III. p. 18, note 2. Monachism was not only disapproved but 
positively prohibited by the illuliammcdan religion, the first, founders of 
which, chiefs of warlike tribes, were by necessity, profession, and habit, 
continually engaged in military expeditions. But to the Asiatic, in general. 
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monks belong to llie exterior people; and its wor¬ 
ship is, according lo rules, relative to every thing 
exterior; and its purpose, on account of service, 
directed to the retribution of deeds, reward of hea¬ 
ven, adherence to a particular prophet, and the 
like. Further obedience is an indication which 
bears towards temporal actions; on that account its 
revelation is connected with temporal concerns. 
The devout Muselman follows also the rule of mo¬ 
nastic life, and the Christian is not without partici¬ 
pation in absorption and eternal life. 

It is to be known that in the service of a king 
there are two confidential Amirs,who are not friends, 
but entertain enmity against each other. They 
may bring their own friends before the king. So 
are the prophets appointed at the court of God ; if 
not so, how would the absolute Being have divided 
the extent of his empire by religion, if this were to 
be confined to one person? Another opinion is that 
of a pious philosopher, who contemplates the light 
of God in all objects of this and the other world, 
and turns not his regard from the least atom; he 


so natural is ascetism, sei lusion, ami contemplation, that Muhammed, in 
order to restrain a propensity which he felt and now and then showed 
himself, declared that, fur inonachism, the pilgrimage to Mecca was sub¬ 
stituted by divine order f.ven during the prophet’s life, the love of 
monastic and anachoreto- professions gained ascendancy among Musel- 
m,ins, and easily united with Siilism. 
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raised this belief to a high estimation; and to him 
remained no rancor of creed or religion ; whoever, 
in the service of faith and morality is not freed from 
duality, and xvhoever says, the state of Muselmans 
is in dignity higher than that of Christians, knows 
nothing of the real Being. Whoever said of him¬ 
self: “ l attained a height of knowledge equal to 
“ that of Mdruf Kerkhi, 1 said nothing else than this : 
“ the variety and multitude of the rules of prophets 
“ proceed only from the abundance of names, and, 
“ as in names there is no mutual opposition or con- 
“ tradiction, the superiority in rank among them 
“ is only the predominance of a name.” 

The Sufis say: The spirits of the perfect men 2 

1 See vol. II. p. 390, note 2. 

- , ^aiL' nafus Kumilah insani. Insan kamil, 

" the perfect man,” according to the doctrine of the Softs, is, “ the re- 
union of all the worlds, divine and natural, universal and partial; he 
“ is the book in which all books, divine and natural, are reunited. On 
account of his spirit and intellect, it is a reasonable book, called ‘ the 
“ • Mother of Books;” on account of his heart, it is the book of the 
•• well-guarded table (at lowh); on account of his soul, it is the book of 
“ things obliterated and of things written; it is he who is then the 
“ venerable sublime aud pure pages, which are not to be touched, and 
the mysteries which cannot be comprehended but by those who are 
purified from the dark veils. The relation of the first intelligence to 
the great world, and to its realities themselves, is as the relation of the 
“ human soul to the body and its faculties; for the universal soul is the 
" heart of the great world, as the reasonable soul is the heart of the man, 
•• and it is on that account that the world is called ‘ the great Man.’ ”— 
i Definitions de Jorjani. Nut. cl Ext. des MSS., vol. IX. pp. 80-87). In 



alter separation from their bodies, go to the world of 
angels. The saints are directed by the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Koran, and the vulgar people by the 
commentary upon both. Some maintain that the 
Saints do not subject themselves to it, but are tena¬ 
cious only of this verse: 

“ Adore God, thy Lord, until attaining certitude (himself).” 

The Shaikh Najent eddin Kabra 1 said: When dis¬ 
tinguished persons abandon the ceremonies of the 
worship, this means that these ceremonies which 
are performed by prescription, are contrary to them, 
because in worship no difficulty or inconvenience is 
to take place, but only joy and pleasure to be derived 
from it. 

The lord Said Mohammed Nurbakhsh says, in the 
account of apparitions : The difference between 
baroz, “ apparition,” and tauusokh, “ transmigra- 
“ tion,” is this : that the latter is the arrival of the 
soul, when it has separated from one body to take 
possession of another, in the embryo which is lit 


the passage just quoted, Silvestce de Saey thinks the perfect man is 
equal to the (irst intelligence. — The book of things obliterated and of 
“ things written , the world of transitory things, in which life and death 
“ succeed each other."—The universal soul is an emanation of the divi¬ 
nity, subordinate to the (irst and universal intelligence. 

1 Afajem-eddin Abu t-Jenab Ahmed, son of Omar, was a celebrated 
Suli, who formed a great number of disciples, lie was surnamed Kobra , 
“ great,” on account ol his superior knowledge. Me died in the year ol 
the llejira 018 (A. 1). 1221). 
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for receiving a soul in ihe fourth month, to he reck¬ 
oned from the moment when the sperma fell and 
settled in the womb; and this separation from one 
body and junction with another is called madd, 
“ resurrection.” An “ apparition” is when a soul 
accumulates excellence upon excellence and an 
overflow takes place; so that by beatific vision it 
becomes visible ; that is, it may happen, that a per¬ 
fect soul, alter its separation from the body, resides 
years in the upper world, and afterwards, for the 
sake of perfecting mankind, joins with a body, and 
the time of this junction is also the fourth month to 
be reckoned from the moment of the formation of 
the body, as was said upon transmigration. 

It is stated, in the abridged commentary npon Gul- 
shen-raz, that the soul cannot be without a body. 
When it is separated from the elemental body, it 
becomes a shadowy figure in the barzakh, that is, in 
the interval of time between the death and the resur¬ 
rection of a man ; 1 this is called “ the acquired 
“ body.” The barzakh, to which the soul is trans¬ 
ported after its separation from this world, is another 
place than that which is between the spirits and the 
bodies. The first is called ghaib imkani , “ the pos- 
“ sible disappearance,” and the second ghaib mahdli, 
“ the illusive disappearance.” All those who expe¬ 
rience the possible disappearance, become informed 

1 Sec page 245, note 2. 
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of future events. There are many contradictory 
opinions about the illusive disappearance, which is 
the annunciation of the tidings of an extraordinary 
death. The lord Shaikh Muhammed Laheji' stated, 
in his commentary upon Gulshen-raz, that in the 
histories and accounts before-said is to he found, 
that Jdbilkd is a town of immense magnitude in the 
East, and Jabilsa a town of the utmost extent in the 
West, opposite to the former . 1 Commentators have 
said a great deal upon both. According to the im¬ 
pressions which I, an humble person, have received 
upon my mind relative to this subject, without copy¬ 
ing others, and conformably with the indications, 
there are two place.-.; the one, Jdbilkd is dalemi-mml , 
“ the “ world of images,” because on the east side 
the spirits emerge into existence. JBarzakh (another 
name for it) is between the invisible and the visible, 
and contains every image of the world; certainly 
there may be a town of immense greatness, and 
Jabilsa is “ the world of similitude. ” Barzakh is 
there the world in which the souls reside after their 
separation from the worldly station, all suitably to 
their deeds, manners, and words, good or bad, which 


1 Jabilka and Jabilsa signify the double celestial Jerusalem of the Stifis: 
the first is the world of ideals, which is the wall of separation between 
the real and the mystic world ; the second is the world of spirits after 
the completion of their career upon earth.—(See Von Hummer’s Gulshen- 
raz, p. 2b.) 
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they had made their own in the worldly station, as 
is to be found in the sacred verses and traditions. 
This Barzakh is on the west side of the material 
world, and is certainly a town of immense great¬ 
ness, and opposite to it is Jabilka. The inhabi¬ 
tants of this town are gentle and just, whilst the 
people of Jabilsa, on account of the wicked deeds 
and manners which they had made their own in the 
worldly station, well deserve to be distinguished by 
the title of oppressors. Many entertain the opinion 
that both Barzakhs are but one; it should however 
be stated, that Barzakh in which the souls will 
abide after their separation from the worldly station 
is to the right of that Barzakh which is placed be¬ 
tween the pure spirits and the bodies : because the 
gradations of the descent and ascent of beings form 
a circle, in which the junction of the last with the 
first point cannot be imagined but in the movement 
of the circle, and that Barzakh which is prior to the 
worldly station, with regard to the graduated de¬ 
scent, has a connection with the anterior worldly 
station; and that Barzakh, which is posterior to the 
worldly station, with regard to the graduated ascent, 
has a connection with the posterior worldly station. 
Further, whatever be the form of manners of the 
souls in the posterior Barzakh, this will also be the 
form of deeds, consequences of manners, actions, 
and qualities which had been owned in the worldly 
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station, in opposition to the former Barzakh. Then 
the one is a stranger to the other; however, as both 
worlds, inasmuch as spiritual essences of light, being 
different from matter, are comprised in the visionary 
forms of the universe, they may be taken for syno- 
nimous. The Shaikh Daud Kai'seri relates that 
Shaikh Mahi-eddin < >f Arabia (may his tomb be puri¬ 
fied!) has stated in the Fatuhdl, “ revelations,” that 
Barzakh is different from the first; and the reason 
that the first is distinguished by the name of “ pos- 
“ sible absence,” and the latter by “ illusive ab- 
“ sence,” is, that every form in the first Barzakh 
is contingent, and depends upon exterior evidence, 
and every form in the last Barzakh, is inaccessible 
to the senses, and admits of no evidence but on the 
last day of the world. There are many expounders 
to whom the form of the first Barzakh appears evi¬ 
dent, and who know what takes place in the world 
of accidents; however, few of these expounders are 
informed of the news of death. 

The author of this book heard from Sabjani, the 
learned in the knowledge of God; that the belief of 
the pure Sufis is the same as that of the AshrdMan, 
“ the Platonists;” but the Sufis have now mixed 
their creed with so many glosses, that nobody finds 
therein the door to the rules of the prophet, and the 
ancient Saints. Sabjani gave the information that 
the essence of God Almighty is absolute light, abso- 



lute brightness, and mysterious life; that he is pure, 
and h •ee from all colors, figures, shapes, and without 
a prototype; that the interpretation of the eloquent 
and the indications of the learned are deficient in 
the account of that light which is without color and 
mark; that the understanding of the learned and the 
wisdom of the sage is too weak for entirely compre¬ 
hending the pure essence of that light, and as, con¬ 
formably to these words: 

“ I was a hidden treasure ; but 1 wished to be know n, and i created 
“ the world for being known.” 

The essence of God the most High and Almighty 
showed his existence, so that, except him, there is 
no real being. In this employment of manifestation, 
he entered into contemplation, whence the sage 
calls him the first intelligence; because this lord of 
expansive creation considered every being according 
to the scope of propriety; and when the Almighty 
Being of expansive creation had examined every 
form inasmuch as by his power it was possible that 
such a form might appear, he fixed his contempla¬ 
tion in this employment of manifestation, so that 
what is called “ the perfect spirit” is nothing else 
but himself. From Sabjana the information has 
been received and found in books that Abul Hassen 
Suri said: God Almighty rendered his spirit beau¬ 
teous, then called it “ truth,” and made revela¬ 
tions, and brought forth names to the creatures: 
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the absolute being lias two heads: the first is illdk 
sarf,' “absolute excellence,” and vahcdct mahs,' 2 
“ unmixed unity;” the second is mukayed va kasret 
va badayd , 3 “ compass, abundance, and priini- 
“ tiveness.” This, according to the greatest num¬ 
ber, relates to unitv. Further is dkl-kulli , 4 “ the 
“ universal spirit, ” which incloses all realities 
which are (as it were) concrete in him, and this is 
called drsh-i-majid , 5 “ the throne of glory” (the 
ninth or empyrean heaven); he is the truth of 
mankind, and between him and the majesty of 
divinity there is no mediator according to the wise, 
although some admit a difference. Sabjam said, 
this indicates that they wish no separation from the 
Lord of grace may ever take place. Moreover, ihe 
universal spirit, which embraces all realities in the 
way of expansion, they call 0r$h-i-Kcrm, 6 “ the 
“ throne of mercy,” and lawh-i-muhfuz, 1 “ the tables 
“of destiny.” Besides, there is the universal 
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nature, penetrating all material and spiritual beings, 
and ibis is called dikdb,' “ vicissitude.” With the 
philosophers nature is the noble part of bodies, and 
Sajani stated, the penetrating nature in spirits indi¬ 
cates and signifies that there is one divine Being, 
and the rest nothing else but shadows. Finally, 
there is an essence of life, which the philosophers 
call haijuli, “ the first principle of every thing mate- 
“ rial,” and the Sufis call it enka. 


Section III. —Or some or the Saints among the 
Moderns, and of tiie Sufis, whom the Author of 
this Work has known. 

The God-devoted lord Mawlana shah Badakhshi, 
when he had come from his accustomed abode to 
India, by the assistance of God was received among 
the disciples of Shah Mir of the Ivadarl lineage, who 
had chosen his residence in the royal capital of La¬ 
hore, and acquired great knowledge by his studies. 

1 ._i lib. 
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From ihe original compositions oi this seel of holi¬ 
ness, we have the following quatrain: 

“ The being who descended from his high sphere of sanctity, 

“ From the absolute world, inclined towards the nether bondage, 

“ He will, as long as the Lord forms mankind. 

“ Iteinain fitted to the fair elements.” 

Besides, the lord Mahi eddin Muhammed, the 
master of rank and dignity, the lord of the universe 
Darashuko, 1 having, according to his desire, has- 

1 Darashiko was the eldest son and heir presumptive of Shah-Jehan, 
of Delhi, during whose life he defended him against the rebellion of his 
younger brother, Aureng-:eb, who, leagued with two other brothers, 
attempted to dethrone his father. Dara, having been defeated in a 
battle on the river Jarnbul, retired towards Lahore, whilst the victorious 
Aureng-zeb proceeded to Aitra, and by stratagem rendered himself master 
of his father’s person, and imprisoned his brother Murad bakhsh, whom 
he had, till then, treated as emperor, in the castle of Agra, where the cap¬ 
tive prince died. Proclaimed emperor under the title of Anlemgir , the 
new sovereign now turned his arms against Dara, who was in possession 
of the Panj-ab, Multan, and Kabul, and defended the line of the Sellej. 
Here beaten, Dara retired beyond the Indus, and took refuge in the moun¬ 
tains of Bikker. Aalumgir was called to Allahabad, to encounter his 
brother Saja, who had moved from Bengal to assert his right to the 
throne. Aalcmgir had scarce repulsed him, when he was obliged to 
haste towards Guzerat: there was Dara, who had recrossed the Indus 
and taken an advantageous position in that maritime province. He 
might have been victorious in a battle, but he succumbed to the artful¬ 
ness of Aalemgir. Deserted by his army, abandoned by his allies, he was 
delivered up by traitors to his cruel brother, subjected to an ignomini¬ 
ous exposition in the streets of Delhi, and executed. Suja, Alemgir’s 
last brother was obliged to lly to Arrakan, where he’died, seven years 
before his father, Shah Jehan, who died his son’s prisoner, in 1605. 1 have 
related the principal events of one single year, 1658 of our era. This 
is a date in the life of the author of the Dabistan, then in his fortieth 



tened to wait on his person, obtained the object of his 
wish, so that, whatever was established as certainty 
among the theological propositions which he found 
for the benefit of the travellers in the vast desert, he 
sent it to Kachim'r, where the lord Miilana shall 
keeps his residence. 

“ Upon the whole, God spoke by the longue of Omar.” 

Any questions of every one who interrogates are 
asked from him, although they may fall from the 
tongue of the asker, and the hearing of every thing 
solicited comes from the asker, although he him¬ 
self may not know it. 

“ All beings are one.” 

Some of this sect of Alidcs(may God sanctify their 
tombs!) also believe that the progress of perfection 
has no limits, because revelation is without limit, 
as it takes place every moment; hence it follows that 
the increase cannot be limited. So they say, if the 
Sufi live one thousand years, he still is in progress. 
Some of the ancient Shaikhs proffer, as a confirm a- 


year or thereabout. He was before this time in the Panjab, and might have 
personally known Darashuko, who was renowned for his great learning 
and most religious turn of mind. Besides what is said above in our text, 
we know (see M&moires swr les parlicularitds de la Religion musul- 
mane, par M. Garcin deTassy, p.107), that Dara frequented Baba Lai, a 
Hindu Durvish, who inhabited Dhiunpur in the province of Lahore, and 
conversed with him upon religious matters. The Munshi Shanderban 
Shah Jehani wrote a Persian work, which contains the pious conversations 
of these personages. 



lion of ihis statement, that the Shaikh al islain, 
“ the shaikh of the light-faith,” said: There exists 
no more evident sign of bad fortune than the day of 
a fixed fortune ; whoever does not proceed, retro¬ 
grades. ft is reported as the saying of the pro¬ 
phet ( may the benediction of the most High lie 
upon him): 

“ He whose two days are alike is deceived.” 

It was also said: ‘ A traveller, who during two 
“ days goes on in the same manner, is in the way of 
“ detriment; he must be intent upon acquiring and 
“ preserving.”' 

The greatest pari of this sect maintain the same 
doctrine, but, by the benediction of my Shaikh, 
the crier for help in the quarters of heaven, the 
teacher of the people of God, the godly, the lord 
Mulana Shah (the peace and mercy of God be 
his!), upon me, an humble person, fell, as if it 
were the splendor of the sun, and made it clear to 
me that the Sufi has degrees and a limit of perfec¬ 
tion, that, after having attained it, he remains at 
that height; because with me, an humble broken 

* These are evidently sentiments conducive to progressive civilization 
and perfection of mankind, and prove that, in Asia, even under the domi¬ 
nation of the Muhammcd.m religion, men felt that they are not doomed 
to he stationary ; thus tli absurd dogma of fatality was, by a fortunate 
inconsistency, counterbafmeed by the dictates of sound reason. Unfor¬ 
tunately, our author, generally so liberal-minded, appears upon that 
point not to range himself upon the most rational side. 
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individual, to remain at a height attained, is profi¬ 
ciency, inasmuch as every state has its perfection, 
and the perfection of a progressing state annihilates 
the progress. This is also the meaning of the before- 
quoted saying of the prophet; because there is 
lute freedom with those only who are united with 
bondage with those who tend towards God, and abso- 
him, and the words “ two days” refer to time. In 
the same manner my master (the mercy of God be 
upon him!) interpreted those words. The truth is, 
that they have not understood the saying, and have 
not penetrated into the interior sense of the figura¬ 
tive expression: because the latter refers in truth to 
the insufficiency of a contemplative man. And this 
sense agrees with that of the following authentic 
tradition of the prophet (the peace and blessing of 
the Highest be upon him): 

“There are moments in which I am with God in such a manner that 
“ neither angel nor arch-angel, nor prophet, nor apostle, can attain 
“ to it.” 

These words confirm his having once been in a 
lower station. It is said that the prophet (the peace 
and blessing of the most High be upon him!) was not 
always of the same disposition, the same state, and 
the same sort of constitution ; but this is not so, but 
from the same approved tradition it is evident that 
the prophet (peace and blessing upon him!) was 
always in the same state, and no ascent nor descent 
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was possible therein ; because he says : “ Yon place 
“ was at once so contiguous to me, that no ehe- 
“ rub or no divine missioned prophet ever found 
“ himself in such a situation.” The time of a 
prophet is a universal one, and is free from tem¬ 
porariness : this lime has neither priority nor 
posteriority— 

“ With thy Lord there is neither morning nor evening.” 

Except this, the noble tradition has no meaning, 
which is also evident front the obvious interpreta¬ 
tion, and moreover included in the stale of perfec¬ 
tion and constitution of Muhammed (peace and bles¬ 
sing upon him!). But, in the sense which they 
attribute to the words, a deficiency is necessarily 
implied. The state of the lord of the world (Mu¬ 
hammed) is always in the perfection of unity; this 
is the best to adopt, at times in a particular, and at 
times in a general qualification. There is also an¬ 
other interpretation which the Shaikhs (the mercy 
of the most High be upon them) gave to these words: 
inasmuch as the Gradations of these Saints are infi- 
nite. Thus in the work neflidt ul ins, “ the fragrant 
“ gales of mankind,” 1 the opinion of the Shaikhs is 
stated to be, that some of the saints are without a 
mark and without an attribute, and the perfection 
of a state, and the utmost degree to which Saints 


1 See page t)(>, note I. 
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may attain, is to he without an attribute and with ¬ 
out a mark. It was said : 

“ He who has no mark, his mark are we.” 

Besides, those who acknowledge an ascent with¬ 
out a limit, if in the pure being and true essence of 
the glorious and most high God, who is exempt and 
free from ascent and descent, color, odor, outward¬ 
ness and inwardness, increase and decrease, they 
admit a progression, it must also be admissible in 
the existence of a Sufi professing the unity of God. 
And if they do not admit a gradation of progress 
in God, then they ought not to admit it in the pro¬ 
fessor of the divine unity, who in the exalted state 
of purity and holiness became united with him. 
When a devotee among men, having left the con¬ 
nexion with works of supererogation, arrives at that 
of divine precepts, he realises the words : 

“ When thou didst cast thy arrows against them, thou didst not cast 
“ them, hut God slew them.” 1 

It may be said : Certainly, he who became one 
with God, and of whose being not an atom remained. 


1 Koran, chap. VIII. v. 17. We have mentioned (p. 100, note 2) Mu- 
hammed’s victory gained atBedr overa superior Torceof the Korcish. The 
prophet, by the direction of the angel Gabriel, took a handful of gravel, 
and threw it towards the enemy, saying: “ May their faces be confounded 
whereupon they immediately turned their backs and lied. Hence the 
above passage is also rendered: “ Neither didst thou, 0 DTuhammetl! 
“ cast the gravel into their eyes, when thou didst seem to cast it , but God 
■ ■ cast it.” 



he, from whose sight both worlds vanished, who in 
the steps of right faith arrived at the rank of perfect 
purity, and from truth to truth became God, what 
then higher than God can there ever be, to which 
the pious professor of unity may further tend to 
ascend? It is known : 

“ Beyond blackness, no color can go.” 1 

Every one, as long as he is in the stale of pro¬ 
gress, cannot have arrived at the condition 

“ Where ihere is no fear and no care.'' 

1 The assumption of bring God was not uncommon among the Suiis. 
One of the most distinguished was Bassain Mansur Hallaj, a disciple of 
loneid. After having taught the most exalted mysticism, in several 
countries, Hallaj was condemned to death in Baghdad, according to Ben 
Shohnah on account of a point of his doctrine concerning the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, for which he thought some other good works might be justly 
substituted, according to Sheheristani and others, on account of having 
proclaimed himself to to Cod. During the infliction of one thousand 
.stripes, followed by a grad.ua! dismemberment of bis whole body, he never 
ceased, by words and acts, to give demonstrations of the most extatic joy. 
The mannerof his death is variously related.—(SeeHerbelot, and Taskiral 
a! aulia , by Farid-eddin in Tholuck’s Bliithen sammlitnt/ nus morgenlfin- 
idscher Myslik, S. 311-327). Abu Yezid Baslami (before mentioned, 
p. 229, note) also used to salute himself as God. “ Agriculturists, says 
Gliazali, “left their fields and assumed such a character; nature is 
delighted with speeches which permit works to be neglected, under the 
“ illusion of purifying the heart by the attainment of certain degrees 
“and qualities.” This opinion produced great evils, “ so that,” adds 
rlie said author in his indignation, “ to put to death the lowest of those 
• who set forth such futile pretensions, is more consistent with God's 
“ religion than to presirve the life of ten persons.” — (See Poem k, first 
edil., pp. 2<i8-2fi9. j 



Because care and fear derive from ascent and de¬ 
scent. Fear at ascending is in the expectation whe¬ 
ther the ascent will succeed or not, hut whoever dis¬ 
regards ascent and descent, and elevates himself 
above care and fear, he obtains tranquillity in tran¬ 
quillity, and rectitude in rectitude. And the verse 
of the merciful is : 

“ Keep thyself upright as thou wast directed.” 

Hence is also understood, that the Siili remains 
steadfast in the dignity of perfection, for rectitude 
is perseverance. 0 Muhammed! it is necessary; 
remain fixed in the dignity of professing the unity 
of God, which is free from the misfortune of incon¬ 
stancy. And the verse of the merciful is: 

“ The day on which 1 perfected religion for your sake, and rendered 
“ complete tny favor towards you.” 

This indicates clearly the meaning that, by this 
perfection also, the prophet (upon whom be the 
peace and the blessing of the most High! )is mani¬ 
fested. And those who, on account of the infinity 
of revelation, hold progress to be perpetual, are not 
right: because, as long as the sight is illuminated 
by the light of the revelation, the revelationists and 
the illuminated are still separate, and not yet be¬ 
come one :' in this state there is duality and infidelity 


1 As long as the Suli is conscious of the least distinction between C,od 
and himself, he is not thoroughly penetrated by the unity of God. Here 
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m the individual who has not yet been liberated 
from the idea of something double in himself, and 
he to whom an atom of something else but that one 
remains attached is reckoned, by all professors of 
unity and by all perfect saints, to be one who gives 
partners to God or an infidel, and in a state of defi¬ 
ciency. 

•• H behoves tlice i > Weep neither soul nor body. 

And if they both remain, I do not remain; 

As long as a hair of thee remains upon its place, 

“ Know, by this one hair, thy foot remains fettered. 

” As long as thou playest not at once thy life, 

" 1 shall consider tlice as polluted and impious." 

• Why dost thou not thyself produce revelation, so that lliou mayest 
' always be illuminated' 

follows the translation of a passage taken from the Masnavi of the cele¬ 
brated Jelal eddin Ruml. which passage, we may agree with Silvestre do 
Sacy, admirably espressos this mystic doctrine in the form of an apo¬ 
logue: “ A man knocked at the door of his friend. The latter asked: 
“ ‘ Who art thou, my dear?’—' It is I.’—‘ in this case, be olf; 1 cannot 
" ‘ at present receive thee; there is no place at my board for one who is 
“ ‘ still raw; such a man cannot be sufficiently dressed (that is ma- 
“ ‘ lured) and cured of hypocrisy, but by the fire of separation and 
“ ‘ refusal.' The unfortunate man departed. He employed a whole 
“ year in travelling, consuming himself in the fiamesof desire and aftlic- 
“ lion, caused by the absence of his friend. Matured and perfected by 
“ his long trial, he again approached the door of his friend and knocked 
“ modestly, fearful that an uncivil word might again fall from his own 
“ lips. —‘ Who is there?’ was asked from the interior of the house.’— 
" ‘ Dear friend, it is thyself who art at the door.'—‘ Because it is myself, 
“ enter to-day ; this Inusc can contain no other than I.’ ” — (Sec Notices 
el Extraits des MSS. vol. XII. pp. 430-431, note 4). 

' The words between asterisks are not joined in the text to the verses: 
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As this question, solved in this manner by me, 
humble individual, was very abstruse, 1 sent it to 
my friends, that, if there were occasion for further 
discussion, they might write to me, and thus the 
matter be better elucidated. God alone is all-suffi¬ 
cient ; the rest is inordinate desire. What has been 
hitherto said is taken from the prince of the world 
(Dara sheko). 

It should be known that, in the work Herds ed al 
unuyet, “ Observations upon the blessed favor,” is 
staled, that the sect, which in their (exalted) feel¬ 
ing 1 conquer the state of jazbct, * jama va vahcdel, 
“ attraction, union, and unity,” have acquired, by 
means of the superiority of the manifest name (the 
quality of) exterior deity, and interior and hid¬ 
den creation. This sect is called, in the language of 
the Sufis, sahcban-i-kercb 3 -i-fernis, “ the masters ol 

they seem nevertheless to belong to them, although not in themetre of the 
other lines. 

1 Jjl , “ tasting,” from , zawk, “ taste, delight,” is above 

employed in a wide acceptation, and means in the technical language ot 
the Sufis an uncommon exaltation of the mind. 

2 4 j i.;*., “ attraction," is a mystical state, in which God attracts the 
saint, in order that he, an obedient servant, may direct his mind towards 
the side to which he is attracted, and may be inflamed in such a man¬ 
ner as to rise up towards heaven. The majezub, “ attracted, form a 
particular class of the Silfis.—(See p. 250-231, note 1.1 

3 , “ proximity," a technical term of the Stifis, is referred 
the words addressed hv God to Mohammed: “adore and approach. 
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proximity to divine “ precepts, ’ and this proximity 
is acknowledged to be that of divine precepts. This 
sect, which, on account of the proper meaning of 
the name of al bdten, “ interior,” may be brought 
into relation with expansive creation and hidden 
reality, this sect after jamd, “ union,” obtains Jerk, 
“ division,” 1 and this is called kereb-i-navdfil, ‘ ‘ prox- 
“ imity of supererogation.” The lord Shaikh Mu- 
hannned Laheji stales that jamd, “ union,” is con¬ 
trary to ferk, “ division and division is the veil ol 
God before the creatures. Every one sees the crea¬ 
tion, but acknowledges God to be without it; every 
one has the sight of God by means of the creation, 
that is, every one sees God, but the creation by 
itself affords no access to the sight of him. 

(See p. 197). A man approaches God by all acts which may procure him 
happiness, and it is not G- d who approaches man, because God is always 
near all men, whether they be predestined to heaven or bell; but it is 
man who approaches God 

1 and tjjj 3 are terms used > n a particular sense by tlieSulis. 

In the state of jama, “ union,” the mystic sees but God and his unity ; 
in the state of ferk, “ division,” man enters again into the natural state, 
and occupies himself with good works and the fulfilment of precepts, 
lie docs even what is not prescribed conformably with this passage of the 
Koran (chap. XVII. v. 81 ) : “ Watch some part of the night in the same 
“ exercise (praying), as a work of supererogation for thee; peradventure 
“ thy Lord will raise thee to an honorable station.” These two states 
(union and division) are necessary to the mystic. The following passage 
of the Koran is quoted as an authority for this doctrine: God testifies that 
there is no God but him; this is “ union;” and the angels testify the 
same, as well, as the men who possess the science; this is “ division. 
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Besides, ihe Mariyam of the world, the Fatima of 
the lime and ages, the purity of human kind, the 
protecting intelligence, Jchdn dm £ ‘ the ornament of 
“ the world,” the begum, the lady, “ the daughter 
of Abu I Muzafer Shihdbu d din Muhamncd sdhib- 
Kirdn sdni Amir ul muslcmin shah Jehdn pddshdh ghdzi, 
the victorious lord, the bright star of religion, 
“ Muhamined, a second Sahib lvfran, the Amir of 
“ the believers, Shah Jehan, the conquering empe¬ 
ror, having secretly followed, by the desire of her 
heart, the injunctions of the blessed Mulla shah, 
turned her face to the right rule, and attained her 
wish, the full knowledge of God. One of the won¬ 
derful speeches of this blessed and exalted person¬ 
age, whom the author of this book knew, is the fol¬ 
lowing: In the year of the Hejira 1057 (A. D. 
1647 ) Mulla shah came to the house of a friend in 
Hyderabad. One of the persons present, by way of 
reproving allusion, began to ask questions about the 
hurt which the begum of the lord received by fire. 
The teacher of morality said to him : “ A slight gar- 
“ ment imbibed with oil, when it takes fire, is 
easily burntin such a manner came the misfor¬ 
tune upon the most pure form of her majesty. This 
person laughed and continued to revile. By acci¬ 
dent, somebody came from the house of this person 
and said: “ What,art thou sitting here, whilst thy 
“ sister is burnt, because fire fell upon her gar- 
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merit.” The master observed: “ In such a man— 
“ ner, 1 said, belell misfortune on the illustrious 
princess; God has shown it to thee.” 

“ The lamp which God has lighted, 

“ Whoever blows it out burns his beard.’ 

The Sufi Mulla Ismail Isfahan!, seeking enjoy¬ 
ment, came from Iran to the great towns of India, 
and in Lahore visited the lord Mian Mir; he chose 
the condition of a Dnrvish, and from Lahore soon 
betook himself to Kashmir, where he abandoned the 
worldly affairs, and practised pious austerity. The 
author of this book saw him in Kashmir, in the year 
of the Hejira 1059 (A. D. 1059). The following 
verse is by him: 

“ 1 knocked down • very idol which was in my way, 

“ No other idol remains to my veneration but God himself.” 

From Mirza Muhammed Makim, the jeweller, 
the information was received that Mir Fakher eddin 
Muhammed Tafresi was occupied in Kashmir with 
reviling and reproving Mulla Ismail and Fakher, and 
said : “ These belong to the infidels, and are des- 
“ fined to hell.” Mulla Ismail answered: “ In this 
“ state I withheld my hand from worldly affairs, 
“ and in this world never was associated to thee; 
“ in like manner in the future world, as, according 
“ to thy opinion, we are infidels, and go to hell, and 
‘ ‘ not to heaven w ilh thee; therefore it behoves thee 
“ to he satisfied and content with us, as we have lell 
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“ lo ihee tiie present and the future world. The 
Mobed says: 

“ The pious and the idolaters are satisfied with us, as we 
“ Are not ourselves their partners, neither in this nor in the other world ; 
“ Enmity arises from partnership; we, with the intention of friendship, 
“ Gave up the future, and follow the present world.” 

Mi'rza Muhammed Mokim, the jeweller, further 
said : A person gave bad names to Fakheraye Fal; 
the latter, looking towards him, gave him no 
answer. When we asked him the reason of his 
silence, he replied: “ A man moved his lips, and 
“ agitated the air; what does that concern me?” 
Fakher, the ornament of mankind, was not much 
addicted to religious austerity, but gave himself up 
to counselling, reforming, and correcting others, 
lie assumed the surname of Tana, “ timid, or un¬ 
believer;” he called the Journal of his travels, 
Dair-mmah, “ Journal of a tavern (also monastery). ” 
In this Journal are the following lines: 

I met upon my road with a bitch, 

“ Like a dog guided by scent in the circle of a chase. 

“ Her paw was colored with blood. 

•' In the middle of the road she lay like a tiger: 

“ Impelled either by wild instinct or necessity. 

“ She had made her own whelp the aliment of life. 

" At the sight of so strange a scene, 

1 restrained my hand from striking, and opening my lips, 

“ 1 said: ‘ 0 dog, what desirest thou to do? 

" ‘ Upon thy own heart why inflicting all this pain?’ 

■ ■ Scarce had the tip of my tongue perforated the pearl of the secret, 
“ When her tail was agitated, and she said : 



“ ‘ 0 thou who art not informed of thy own state, 

“ * How shall 1 give thee an account of my condition?’ 

“ When the words of the dog came upon my ear, 

“ A resplendent sun fell into my mind. 

“ In the sense of (these words indicative of the dog's) insanity, 

“ My own sense found the authority of a precept. 1 
“ The desire of wandering in the garden left my heart, 

“ Which assumed the qualitr of a tulip and a deep mark : 

“ It saw nothing upon the path of profligacy 
“ But the privation of remedies. 

“ I said again to her: ‘ 0 lion-like dog, 

“ ‘ The morning-breeze learns from thee rapidity: 

“ ‘ Manifest to me the state of thy heart, 

“ ‘ Exhibit to me the form of its history.’ 

“ She gave a howl, and, emitting lamentations: 

“ Rendered testimony of her own secret condition : 

“ ‘ I devoured the blood of rhe offspring of my own womb 
“ ' That nobody might place a weight upon my head.” 

In the year of the Hejira 1056 (A. D. 1647), 
according to information received, Fakhera Tarsa 
left his old habitation in Ahined abad of Guzerat. 
The lather of the Durvish, the pious Sabjani, was 
an inhabitant of Ilirat, but he was born in India. 
This illustrious person made a great proficiency 
in the sciences of philosophy and history, and ac¬ 
quired also a fortune; but he at last turned his 
lace from it, and chose retirement and solitude; for 

is j'y 

is 

Literally: “ In this bird from insanity the bird of my heart found the 
“ station of a command.” It is known that muryh, “ birds,” among 
other significations, has that of • the heart, the understanding.” 




many years he followed the footsteps of a perfect 
spiritual guide ; he travelled to see monasteries and 
hermitages, until he became the disciple of Shaikh 
Mujed eddin Muhammed Balkhi Kaderi, who was 
free, virtuous, and remote from the world. The 
said Shaikh read the whole work of Shaikh Mohi 
eddin Arabi before his master, and his master 
perused it likewise with Shaikh Sader eddin Kau- 
tivi, who had heard the whole of it from ShaidhMohi 
eddin. Ths pious Sabjani frequently expounded 
the words of the lord Rais ul Mohedin, “ the chief 
“ of the believers of divine unity,” Shaikh Mohi 
eddin Arabi, and those of the best Sufis, and as 
he was carried to the very limit of evidence, he 
found them conformable W'ith the doctrine of the 
Platonists. The godly Sabjana studied the whole 
work of the celebrated Shaikh in the service of his 
perfect master. After this attendance, having re¬ 
signed every thing into the hands of the fortunate 
Shaikh, he turned his face entirely to sanctity, 
and lived a considerable time retired in solitude, 
until his master declared to him: Now, thou hast 
attained perfection. The pious Sabjani keeps no¬ 
thing with him but the cover of his privities; he 
abstains from eating the flesh of any animal; he 
asks for nothing; if any sustenance be left near 
him, provided it be not animal food, he takes a 
little of it; he venerates the mosques and the 
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temples of idols ; and he performs in butgadah , i 
“ house of idols, ” according to the usage of 
the Hindus, the pv ja and dandavet, “ worship and 
“ prostration,” that is, the religious rites, hut in 
the mosques he conforms in praying after the man¬ 
ner of the Muselmans; he never abuses the faith 
and rites of others; nor gives he one creed pre¬ 
ference over another; he always practises absti¬ 
nence, but at times he breaks the fast with some 
fruits from the mountains, such as pine-kernels, and 
the like ; he takes no pleasure in demonstrations of 
honor and magnificence to him, nor is he afflicted 
by disdain and contempt, and in order to remain 
unknown to men, be dwells in the Kohistan, “ moun- 
“ tainous country”of the Afghans and Kafris, and 
the like. The Kafris are a tribe from Kabulistan, 
and are called Kafer Katoriz, who before lived upon 
mountains, in deserts and forests, remote and con¬ 
cealed from others. 

The author of this book saw Sabjani in the year 
of the Hejira 1046 (A. D. 1656) in upper Bangash. 
This personage never sleeps at night, but sits awake 
in deep meditation ; every one who sees him would 
take him for a divine being. Shaikh Sadi says: 


1 But-gadah appears i>. me to have been corrupted into pagoda, the 
modern name of a Hindu temple in popular language. This name has 
also been derived from bhagavata, but, if I am not mistaken, with less 
probability. 
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“ Dost thou not know that, when 1 went to the friend, 

“ As soon as I arrived before him, I said: ‘ It is lie.’ ” 1 

Sabjani appears a (divine) revelation in his ac¬ 
tions, steps, attributes, and nature, and to have 
attained the summit of perfection. He said that, 
with respect to the other world, there are several 
classes of men. The one denies the absolute being; 
another interprets it in an abstract manner of rea¬ 
soning, inasmuch as they have sufficient intelligence 
to be modest and conciliating. The distinguished 
Siitis, without interpreting the different systems of 
nations, which, in their separate creeds of various 
kinds and religions, differ about the beforesaid ob¬ 
ject, view in the bodies the agreeableness of imagery. 
Khiz er, Elias, Brahma, Ganesa, and all the gods 
of India, these and the like representations, which 
in this w orld have no reality, all are distinct objects 
of imagination. Essential is what was said by Abu 
Nazer Farabi (may God illume his grave!) that the 
common people view their creeds under the form of 
their imagination. The author of this book heard 
also from the lord, the pious Sabjani: The contem¬ 
plative man sees every one whom he loves and 
esteems, frequently in dreams in a beautiful shape, 
and in an exalted state, although to other people he 
may appear iniquitous; and the person whom he 


See page 29&2D3, note i. 



knows lo be depraved, will often be viewed by him 
in a repulsive condition, although to the crowd he 
may appear glorious and powerful. Hence fol¬ 
lows, that the learned among the contemplative 
persons make use of a negative argument in their 
creed, in order that it may become evident what the 
truth really is. When any one sees a person of 
high rank, such as a prophet, an Imam, or any dig¬ 
nified individual, in a state of some deficiency, he 
views his own defects in his understanding, spirit, 
heart, or nature; and as these things are but seem¬ 
ing defects in the great personage, he must endea¬ 
vor to remove them from himself. In like man¬ 
ner, if one sees a person in good health (appearing 
to him) in a state of illness, there is illness in his 
own state, and if he thinks him bad with regard to 
his own faith, he ought to be somewhat disposed to 
think that person good. 

A disciple demanded some employment from Sab- 
jam. The master asked him : “ Hast thou devoted 
“ thyself to piety?” The answer was: “ I have.” 
Then Sabjani said : “If thou art a Muselman, go to 
“ the Franks, and stay with that people; if thou 
“ art a Nazarean, join the Jews; if a Sonni, betake 
“ thyself to Irak, and hear the speeches and re- 
“ proaches of those men; if thou prolessest to 
“ be a Shiah, mix with the schismatics, and lend 
“ thy ear to their words; in this manner, what- 
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“ ever be thy religion, associate with men ol' an 
“ opposite persuasion; if, in hearing their dis- 
“ courses thou feelest but little disturbed, thy mind 
“ keeps the tenor of piety ; but if thou art not in 
“ the least moved and mixest with them like milk 
“ and sugar, then certainly thou hast attained the 
“ highest degree of perfect peace, and art a master 
“ of the divine creation.” 

Yusef was a man belonging to the tribe of Durds, 1 
and in his youth a hermit; at last, by his efforts, he 
found access to the intellectual world, and by the 
grace of God he carried it so far, that he was ranged 
among the disciples called Sanyasis, on account of 
their piety and knowledge, and among the learned 
followers of the celebrated master, who dwelt in 
Barahmulah, a village in Ivachmir. It so happened 
that, when he devoted himself to his service, he 
found what he was in search of. Shaikh Atar 
says: 

“ An unbeliever becomes a relation by love; 

“ A lover acquires the high sense of a durvish.” 

Having known many countries and persons, he 
became impressed with the marks of revelations. 
So it happened that the author of this book heard 
from him what follows: “ One night I saw in a 


1 The Durds are the inhabitants of the mountainous country to the 
west of Kachmir. 
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“ dream that the world was deluged by water; there 
“ remained no trace of a living being, and 1 was 
myself immersed in the water. In the midst of 
“ this state I saw a kingly rider come, sitting upon 
‘ ‘ his horse upon tlm surface of the water. When he 
“ came near me, he said to me: ‘ Come with me 
“ ; that I may save thee.’ I replied: ‘ Who art 
“ ‘ thou?’ He answered : ‘ I am the self-existing 
“ ‘ being, and creator of all things.’ Then I began 
“ to follow him rapidly, and run along the surface 
“ of the water, until I arrived in a garden. There 
“ I put my foot on the ground, and, directing my 
“ sight to the right, I beheld a delightful spot, full 
“of all sorts of odoriferous herbs and elevated 
“ palaces, huris (beautiful virgins), kasurs (bridal 
“ chambers), and youths and boys, and all the gifts 
“ of heaven, as well as the blessed, occupied with 
“ enjoyments. Besides, at the left, I saw pits, 
“ black, narrow , and tenebrious; and therein, like 
“ bats, suspended a crowd of miserable beings 
“ whose hands and feet were tied to the neck. The 
“ horseman, after having invited me to a pleasure- 
“ walk in the garden, wanted to conduct me out of 
“ the delightful place, but 1 had resolved in myself 
“ that, like Idris, I would not go out of it. Then I 
• ‘ stuck close to the door, and took fast hold of the 
*■ post. When 1 awoke from sleep, 1 found my 
“ lips held fast by both my hands; and thus it was 

•20 


V. HI. 
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“ revealed in me that, whatever is, exists within 
“ mankind ilselC. 

“ Demand from thyself whatever thou wishest: for thou art ever) 
“ thing.'' 

It is related : That there was a man called Balmier 
among the Hindus, and he happened to have no male 
offspring in his house; therefore he came to Baba 
Ytisef, and demanded his benediction. Balia Yiisef 
gave him a bit of white earth, and said to hint: 
“ Let thy wife eat it.” When the man had done as 
was enjoined him, a boy was born in his house, and 
received the name of Baku. This individual, by tin* 
•avor of the friends of God, became a learned man, 
and acquired the surname of “ independent,” as was 
said in the chapter of the Jnanian. ! 

The Mulla, called Umer, prohibited Baba Ytisef to 
listen to music, and whatever gentle entreaties Baba 
Yiisef employed, lie paid no attention to them ; a I 
last the Baba, in the perturbation ofhismind, threw 
a small fragment of stone upon him, in such a man¬ 
ner that Mulla Ijmer lost his senses for some time; 
when he recovered, he prostrated himself before the 
Baba, went out, and was no more seen, 

Yiisef, the inspired, was a durvish, devoted to the 
practice ol restraining his breath, which he carried 
so far that he kept his breath during four watches 


1 W\ % lint! nothing upon this Uatm in the prm*dinj? pajjts. 
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(twelve hours). 1 One of his friends said to the 
author of this book in Kachmir, that Yusef during a 
length of time ate nothing at all. The friend rela¬ 
ted : “ I went one night to watch with him ; he said 
“ to me: ‘Go and eat something.’ I replied : ‘ I 
“ ‘ will; but it would be well that thou alsoshouldst 
‘ 1 e take something to eat and to drink.’ His answer 
“ was: ‘ Thou art not able to satisfy my want 
“ ‘ of food.’ 1 assured him: ‘I am able.’ He 
“ then ordered: * Go, bring what thou hast.’ 1 
“ went home and brought him a great dish full of 
“ rice, a large cup of coagulated milk, with bread 
“ and other eatables, as much as might have been 
“ sufficient for ten gluttons; he eat up every thing, 
“and said: ‘ Bring something more.’ I went 
“ home, prepared a meal for twenty persons, and 
“ with the aid of the people of the house, brought 
“it to him. He eat it up, and desired more. 1 
“ returned home, and carried to him meats half 
“ cooked and other things. He eat up all, and said: 
“ ‘ Bring more.’ I fell at his feet; he called out: 
“ ‘ Have I not said to thee that thou wouldst not be 
“ ‘ able to satisfy mv want of food.' ” 

One of his disciples related : Yusef said, that he 


1 flic practice of holding ilie breath, often mentioned in (his work, 
is founded upon ilie belief, that to each man a certain number of respir 
aliens is allotted: the less In- breathes the longer lie lives. —(Shakes 
pear's Dictionary, p If fid. 
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has seen God the Almighty in the shape of a man, 
sitting in his house. The author of this book fre¬ 
quented the society of many contemplative pious 
Sutis, and learned men of this sect, elevated in rank; 
if he should relate all he knows of them, he would 
have to write a copious work. 

To sum up precisely the creed of all these sects, it 
may be said, that some do not agree upon beings 
perceived and beings probable, but all acknowledge 
the existence of appearances. These are called 
Sufistayah, and in Persian Scmradi. All those who 
believe all ought to be comprehended in what is 
perceived, and deny any reality to things probable 
(or to the subjects of reason), are named Tdbidyah, 
“ physiologists,” in Persian, Mansi. The belief of 
the latter is, that the world is composed of things 
perceived, and of individuals, children of Adam, and 
that animals are like plants: the one dries, the 
other shoots up afresh, and this occurrence will be 
repeated without end. Enjoyment is comprehended 
in eating, drinking, women, vehicles, and the like, 
and besides this world there is no other existence. 
Some agree upon the existence of things perceived 
and things probable, but differ npon the limits and 
laws. These are entitled Fildsafa-i-dahriah, “ secu- 
“ lar philosophers,” in Persian Jdydkdri, “ attached 
“ to temporariness.” This sect establishes a world 
of probabilities (composed) of nothing but things 



perceived, but they believe also the perihelion proper 
to mankind is that, after a certain knowledge of an 
Almighty Creator, they attain the future spiritual 
existence in an exalted station of the rational world, 
and become blessed with an abundance of every 
beatitude; they acknowledge a powerful intrinsic 
virtue of the intellect in the acquisition of this ever¬ 
lasting beatitude, which, with the essence of wis¬ 
dom, has no want of another gift of any sort what¬ 
ever. Disgrace means the opposition to the mode 
of laudable reason, and law is the mode in which 
the wise have settled the common affairs of the 
individuals of mankind conformably with rectitude. 

There is another sect which, assuming the con¬ 
viction of a material and immaterial world, and the 
power of reason, believe in a prophet, and say, that 
these distinguished persons have established the law 
for the good of God’s creatures and the order of 
cities; and to that effect they possess a knowledge 
of the highest and most perfect kind; they are sup¬ 
ported by the self-existing Being for the establish¬ 
ment of regulations and the decision of what is 
legal and forbidden, and what they announce con¬ 
cerning the world of spirits, angels, the ninth hea¬ 
ven, the throne of God, the tables of destiny, the 
written characters, and the like, are all ingenious 
inventions, rendered sensible to the understanding 
of the vulgar under forms which strike the imagina- 



lion and oiler tangible bodies ; in this manner, in the 
account of the other world, they represent figura¬ 
tively paradise, and hurt's, kasiirs, rivers, birds, 
and fruits, merely with the intention of subduing 
the hearts of the vulgar, as allurement often ren¬ 
ders their minds inclined to the proposed ends. 
And what they relate of chains, bolts, and hell, is 
calculated for alarming and terrifying the people. 
This class of men, that is the philosophers, direct 
also their hints and interpretation to this object, and 
their disciples say, that their wish is to follow the 
indicated footsteps of the prophet; these are the 
pious sages to whom they give the title of “ philoso- 
“ pliers of God,” and in Persian Jamayi, ‘ • the po- 
“ Jishers of souls.” 

The sect which adopts the material and immate¬ 
rial world, adopts also the precepts of reason, but 
not the laws of the prophet. These are named Sd- 
hiali . 1 Another sect agrees to the material and im- 


1 Sheherislani derives the name loLs sabi'a from the Syriac verb 

wtfta, “ to love, to desire." It has also been deduced from snba,“a host," 
rmeaning the stars); commonly it means “ an apostate from another 
“ religion;” so was called Muhammed for having abandoned this very 
Sabcan religion, before him dominant in Arabia, to which religion, how¬ 
ever, he granted protection in his Koran, associating it there with Juda¬ 
ism and Ohristianism. According to Maimonides (who died A. I). 1208), 
this religion was very ancient, and once pervaded nearly the whole world. 
It is said to have been founded by Seth, Adam's son (who is also called 
the Egyptian Agafhndemnn. master of llcrmes), whose son was Sain . It 



material world, and to the precepts of religions 
reason, hut they say that the law of the prophet is 

was propagated by Enoch (also Hermes). The most ancient books of this 
creed are reported to be written in the language which Adam and his 
sons spoke: the Arabians -till show a book of Seth. The original 
religion of the Sabaians consisted in the veneration of the stars and of 
angels, and coincided in its principal notions with the ancient system of 
the Persians, as described in vol. I. Pursuant lo Sheheristani, the Sa¬ 
baians were worshippers of < hapels and of images. The bodies of the 
seven planets they called chapels; these they held to be inhabited by 
intelligences, by which they were animated in the same manner as our 
bodies are by souls. They observed the rising, setting, and motion of the 
stars, for the division of time, and, mixing superstitious notions and riles 
with their observations, made seals and talismans, and used incantations 
and particular prayers: thc> not only built chapels of different figures, 
but also formed images of different metals appropriated to each of the 
planets: by the mediation of the images they had access to the chapels: 
by means of the chapels to the intelligences or lords; and by aid of 
these to the supreme God, the Lord of lords. In this manner they held 
the planets to be inferior deities, mediators between man and the supreme 
Hod. According to the before-mentioned Maimonides, they acknow¬ 
ledged no deities except the stars, among which the sun was the greatest 
Abut faraj says that they firmly believed the unity of God. 

Among the sects of this religion is that of the Harbanisls , or Harnu- 
niles: these believe one God manifesting himself in different bodies, hea¬ 
venly and terrestrial, his creatures; he committed the government of the 
inferior world to the first: these are the fathers, the elements the mothers, 
and the compound beings the children of both. After the period of 
:i(>,42i» years, the universe perishes; nature is then renewed by a couple 
of each species of beings; thus centuries succeed each other, and there is 
not any other resurrection. 

Sabaism must be distinguished as ancient and modern. The lirst, 
especially if so remote as it is said to he, can hut have imparted, and 
the other owe, more than one notion, dogma, and rite to Judaism, 
Glirislianism. and Muhammcdism. all which may lie considered as divi¬ 
sions of one and the same Asiatic religion. Thus, in all the lour rcli- 
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lo be conformable with reason, and every prophet 
who appears is not to be opposed to his predecessor, 
and not self-complacently to exalt his law : these are 
the Yizdaniaa. Some adopt the law of tradition, 
which others, with respect to literal meaning, reject 
as contrary to reason. 

It is known that there are five great religions, 
viz.: that of the Hindus, Jews, Magians, Nazarean, 
and Muselmans. Each of these five proffer claims 
that their law is the true one, and set forth demon¬ 
strations lor the confirmation of its truth. 

Finallv, at the conclusion of this book let it be 
said that, according to the statement of some excel¬ 
lent personages, every thing relating to religion and 
law has been exhibited in the work Tabscrct id dvam , 
“ Rendering the Vulgar quick-sighted;” but at 

gious, the same patriarchs and the same books, such as the Psalter, are 
venerated; the Sabaians have n sort of baptism, as the Christians; they 
believe that angels and intelligences, these movers of the universe, per¬ 
form the same office which the Muhammedans ascribe 'o the patriarchs 
and prophets, they venerate with the latter the temple of Mecca; they 
perform, however, their principal pilgrimage lo a place near Harran (the 
ancient Carra:) in Mesopotamia ; they honor also the pyramids of Egypt, 
and say, that Sab)', son of Seth or Enoch, is buried in the third. They 
turn their face in praying towards the arctic pole. 

Several Oriental authors have treated of this religion To those men¬ 
tioned in this note, I shall only add Abulfeda and Mohib eihtin Abu 7 
Valid yiuhammnt, ben Kamiil eddin, al Hawfi, mostly known under 
the surname of Hen Shonali, who collected most particular information 
about this religion. — (Sec Porocke, Spec. [list. Arab., p. 138 et seq.. 
1st edit., and llcrbelot',. 



present this is not before the eyes of the author; on 
that account its contents remain unknown to him. 
The author begs further to say that, after having 
greatly frequented the meetings of the followers of 
the five beforesaid religions, he wished and under¬ 
took to write this book, and whatever in this work 
treating of the religions of countries has been stated, 
concerning the creed of different sects, had been 
received from the tongue of the chiefs of those sects 
or from their books, and, as to the account of the 
persons belonging to any particular sect, the author 
wrote down the information which had been im¬ 
parted to him by their adherents and sincere friends, 
in such a manner that no trace of partiality nor aver¬ 
sion might be perceived; in short, the writer of these 
pages performed nothing more than the office of a 
translator. 

“ The purport of a picture is, that it may remain after roe, 

“ As I do not see my existence lasting.” 

Thus, by the aid of the generous King,was brought 
to a conclusion the printing of this work, entitled 
Dabistan al Mazdkeb, “ the school of sects,” in the 
month of October of the year 1809, since the Mes¬ 
siah’s being carried to heaven, 1 the prophet, upon 


1 The Muhammedans do not believe that the crucifixion of Jesus Christ 
did really take place, but that God transported his soul and body to hea¬ 
ven, whilst an unfortunate man exactly like the Messiah in appearance 
was, instead of him, crucified by the Jews. 



whom be the blessing (of heaven), which corre¬ 
sponds to the sacred month of Zi ’l Kddah, “ the 
“ penultimate month of the Muhammedans,” of the 
year 1224 of the Hejira of Muhammed, upon whom 
be the most excellent blessings and veneration, as 
well as upon his family and companions. Glory to 
God for his benefits ! at the final conclusion. 



EPILOGUE 


OF 

MOLT LA VI NAZER USHRUF, 

Editor of the Persian text of the Dabistdn, printed in 
Calcutta. 

In the name of the bountiful and merciful God. 

After the praise of God, who is acquainted with 
things future and invisible, who painted the tables 
of existence of mankind, and in the Dabistan exhi¬ 
bited the truths of things by the information of names 
and by the representations of intellect, and pul his 
mark thereupon; who bestowed on man, susceptible 
of guidance, the pittance of the verse: 

“ Whom we had taught wisdom from before us." 2 

He, the unity in whose being all the imaginable 
unities are lost, and the multitudes of contrary sects 
and religions are the exhibitions of his attributes. 

QUATRAIN. 

'• Neighbor, companion, and fellow-traveller, all is he; 

“ In the habit of i beggar, and in the satin of a King, all is lie; 


1 See 1‘relimiuary luscourse, vol. 1. part iii. g 2. 
■ Koran, chap. XVIII. v. (14. 



“ I,e is *» the concourse of divisions and concealed in the mansion of 
“ reunion; 

“ Hy Cod all is he; certainly, by God, all is he.” 


Prayers of the pious, salutations of the saints, 
sacrifice for the holy spirits of the prophets and 
apostles, blessing and peace be upon our prophet and upon 
them! who are the guides of the roads, those who 
walk before us on the ways, parts of the whole. 

fhe meanest of the weak servants in the post of 
ignorance, taking upon himself to offer a noble pre¬ 
sent to the lordship of the country of God’s crea¬ 
tures in the empire of positive truths, and of the 
throne-ornaments belonging to the district of subtil- 
ties, represents, that the power of the omniscient 
and bountiful God (be his majesty displayed and his 
mercy diffused upon all!), has gratified the species 
ol mankind, according to the exigency of natural 
genius, and the propensity of mind; and according 
to the choice of a special rule and the assumption of 
a particular religious opinion of each , in such a man¬ 
ner that a troop, having been invested with the gar¬ 
ment of lawful religion, and another people with 
the golden texture of a convenient doctrine, they 
may become the manifestations of the lights of his 
perfect power and glorious miracle, and he knew 
by immediate knowledge, that such various kinds 
and cameleon-like forms, by which the inscrutable 
essence ol his majesty can he viewed by glimpses. 



are means of possessing eternal beatitude, and obtain¬ 
ing the blessings of another world, inasmuch as the 
meanest of those who acquire the beauties of know¬ 
ledge'having arrived from the defile of ignorance and 
listlessness to the large expanse of the city of science 
and knowledge, may enjoy the advantages of con¬ 
cord, friendship, and society, with each other. 

In this manner, one day, when the discourse fell 
upon this subject in the service of the master of 
favour, the head of the sages of the age, the une¬ 
qualled jewel of the multitude of the possessors of 
beneficence, the ornament of the council of experi¬ 
ence and of srn eess, the splendor of the assembly of 
the distinction of merit and of happiness, the man 
of exalted designs, knowing the enigmas of science 
and wisdom, and endowed with eminent virtues, 
William Bavlev Saheb,' (may his prosperity be 
everlasting in the ways of celebrity), I expressed my 
sentiments as follows: That which embraces the dif¬ 
ferent tenets and sects, demonstrating in what re¬ 
spects they are either agreeing or conflicting with 
each other, is an object not destitute of difficulty 
nor of pretension; but the book called Dabistan, is 
incomparable for the assemblage of various tenets, 
and of general and particular creeds. Direction 
was therefore given that, as to execute the trans- 

1 William Buitcrsvorth Bayley, Esq., now a director of the Hon. East 
India Company —i.See Preliminary Discourse, vol. I. part III. § 2.) 
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eription of such :i book is, on account of the errors 
which may be committed, an object of hesitation 
and reflection, it should therefore be drawn in the 
lorm of print. As obedience to the order of a l-ord is 
praiseworthy, necessary, important, and not devoid 
of various manifest advantages, therefore was printed 
the beforesaid copy, which is replete with the fun¬ 
damentals of each religion and sect, and a collection 
of the dogmas of all creeds and sects explicitly and 
distinctively, in order to diffuse the useful notes and 
disseminate the precious gems in such a manner, 
that the colleagues in study may derive from the 
reading of this work an abundant advantage, and a 
sufficient satisfaction. Thus, a multitude of copies 
in this country, which came under the view of the 
editor, contained numerous errors, alterations, and 
contradictions of vicious expressions; afterwards, 
with extreme care and pains to obtain the authentic 
copy which had come into my possession from the 
town of the King of the World [ Delhi), the doubts 
and faults have been, as much as possible, discarded, 
and the editor carried it to a manifest correction. 
Besides, on account of different idioms and techni¬ 
cal phrases of each sect, the understanding and inter¬ 
pretation of frequent expressions of this book were 
difficult without having recourse to dictionaries; on 
that account, and for the convenience of those who 
consider and the utility of those who investigate, 



the editor, having inquired and examined as inucli 
as was possible, by means of the most esteemed 
books, such as dictionaries, interpretations, and 
commentaries of the learned of each sect, fixed the 
meaning of difficult words at the end of this book in 
some separate leaves, in such a manner that, with¬ 
out trouble and useless prolixity, the brides of those 
ideas may become manifest upon the exalted bridal 
seats of intelligence.' Moreover, for ranging the 
the vocables, the editor adopted the mode that 
under the first letter should be placed the chapter, 
and under the second letter the section, and he ap¬ 
pended this vocabulary to the end of the book. He 
made also a list of errata, and concluded with an 
epilogue, in order that all those who reason and 
discuss upon these typical mailers, may have the 
facility of understanding them. Thus, from God we 
expect grace and certain direction to righteousness 
and to favour. 

1 This is an allusion to the custom according to which, when the nup¬ 
tials of distinguished persons are celebrated, the bride, in her most mag¬ 
nificent attire is exposed to the multitude upon an elevated seat, or in a 
palanquin carried through the streets. 






INDEX 


Of proper names and technical terms contained in the three 
volumes of the English translation of the Dabistan. 


The Roman numerals refer to the volume ; the Arabic figures to the 
pages; n. to notes with their number. 


Aadii (Mi'lla) of Kashghar, vol. 11. 
pp. 334, 349, 335. 

Aaisha, the favorite wife of Moham¬ 
med, III. 57 —accompanies the 
prophet on an expedition—re¬ 
mains behind on a n.ghi-tnurch 
—is suspected; censured by Ali, 
against whom she conceives 
great hatred, 100 —called Sidi- 
kali— married when nine years 
old — after Muhammod’s death 
the head of a party- wages war 
upon Ali—taken in battle—-gene¬ 
rously treated—dies forty-live 
years after the prophei—her tra¬ 
ditions of Mohammed. 213. 

Aatemgir (see Aureng-zeb). 

Aalem al Jabrut, " the world of 
“spirits,” 111. 239 n. 2—the 
highest empyreal beaten, 248- 
the world of power, 207, 269. 

Aalem al Malk, “ the world of 
“God’s throne,” III. 239 n. 2,268. 

Aalem al Malkut, “ the world of 
“ images,” III. 239 n 2. 

Aarhf, its various signification. III. 
149 n. 1. 

AAyan Kharjiah, “ external sub- 
“ stances,” III. 231 n 1. 

Aayan Sabitah, “ fixed realities,” 
III. 223 n. 2. 230 n. 233. 

Abab, title of the king oi kohistan. 
II. 452. 


Abad, king, I. 20, 21. 

Abad Azad, king of the second dy¬ 
nasty, succeeding the Mahaba- 
dian — retires from the world 
— his time described, I. 22, 
23. 28. 

Abadian, a sect of the Persian reli¬ 
gion, I. p. 6. 

Aban, name of an angel and a 
month. I. p. 61, 62 n. — the An¬ 
gel of Water, 270,n. 296 n. 

Abas, son of Mohammed Mirza, 
king of Persia, II. 146 n. 1. 

Abas (Shall), son of Kbodabendah 
Safavit II. 146 —persecutes the 
Vahadiahs, III. 23 — attached to 
the religion of Ali, 24 n. 1 — 
reduced the Kurjis to order, 
138. 

Abbasides (Khalifs), the duration 
and end of llieir dominion, 11. 
450 n. 

Abenama, a Saracen, translator of 
Aristotle, III. 207 n. 1 

Abdal, “ Santons,” 111. 265 n. 

Abd-ailah, son of Aamar, governor 
of Basra, III. 55. 

Abdallah, son of Serj, III. 55. 

Abdallah, son of Sad (or Said), 
son of Abu Serb (or Jerli), 111. 55 
n. 2. 

Abdallah, son of Wahab, son of 
Saba, II. 356 n. 2. 


v. ill. 
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Abd-alalt kalabi. a Mulianimedan 
theologian, 11. 329. 

Abdallah Knteb Shall, sovereign in 
a part of India, II. 70. 

Abdallah Tahir Zavalimin, governor 
of Khorasan, 1. 307. 

Abd ’ul Khader, son of Alidad, suc¬ 
ceeds to his father—attacks and 
puts to flight Zolir Khan, II. 45, 
46— submits to Shall Jchan, 17— 
date of his death, ibid. 

Abdal inothleb, an ancestor of Mu- 
hainmed, clears the well of Zem- 
zem, near Mecca, 111. 15 n. 

Abd ’ul Rader Bdduvani, an inter¬ 
locutor with Abu l I’azil, III 9(1. 

Abdul Latif Ivhaja, a distinguished 
personage of Maverah ul Maher, 
ill. 99—his opinion upon say¬ 
ings concerning Muhamined, 100. 

Abdullah, father of Mivaii llayezid, 
III. 27, 28. 

Abd-ul Malik Atas, an IsmMloh, 
protector of Hassan Sabah, 11.429. 

Abdul Nabi, a distinguished lawyer 
of the Sonnites, under the reign 
Akbar, declares the taking of 
nine wives to be legal, Ul. 87. 

Abd ul rahmen ben Ahmed Jami 
(Mawdana), II. 334—a short ac¬ 
count of himj ibid., n. 1,344. 

Abd-ur-rahmen, a Mailviah. foun¬ 
der of the dynasty of Otr.miados, 
in Spain, II. 361 n. 1. 

Abdur-Rahman, son of Maljant, the 
assassin of Ali, II. 357 n. 2. 

Abhi C-hand, translator of a part of 
the Mosaic book, II. 299, 300. 

Abhimana, sellish conviction, II. 10 
n. 3. 

Abhyasa, constant repetition, II. 
124 n. 3. 

Abhyasayoga, contemplation, II. 
124 n. 1. 

Abi al Abas Kalanasi, a Muhamme- 
dan theologian, II 329. 

Ab-i-zur,“ Water of Power,’’ I 331. 

Abtin,of the lineage of Jeinshid,l 88. 

Abtin, receives iustiuctions from 
•lemshid, 1. 194. 

Abu Abd allah Jabr, ben Abd allah 
al Ansari, 111. 233 n. 3. 


Abu Ali, physician and author (sec 
Avisenna), quoted, 1. 13. 

Abu Ali, an adherent to Hassan 
Sabah, sends a body of men to 
the relief of the fort Alamut, II. 
437. 

Abu Ali, Vizir appointed by Hassan 
Sabah, in Alamut, 11. 441. 

Abu Ali al Jobbai, master of Abiil 
Hassan al Ashari, II. 330. 

Abu Ali Hussain, son of Abdullah 
Sina — his history, 11. 168 — his 
birth, 169 n. 1 —cures Amir Mull 
—goes to Khorasan, ibid. —oblig¬ 
ed to fly to Abvuverd — Georgia 
—cures a love-sick prince, 170,171 
—repairs toRai—to lvazvin—to 
llaiiidan—becomes a Vizir, 172 — 
obliged to abscond—raised again 
to the Vizirat—composes a great 
work upon medicine. 173 — is 
brought to Isfahan—dies in Ham- 
dan, 174 n. 2 — was never in 
Kachmir, 175. 

Abubeker (Khalif), 1. 98 — ac¬ 
count of his deeds, reign, and 
death , 98, 99 n. 1 ; II. 332, 
341. 

Abu Hashent, the first Muhamma¬ 
dan Sufi, 111. 221 n. 

Abu Jalir, Vakil of the invisible 
Imam, 11. 384. 

Abn Jafr Almansor, the second 
khalif of the Abbasides, II. 398 
n. 399. 

Abu Jafre Tusi—his account of the 
Mohammedan sects, 11. 365, 379. 

Abu T Bashr, name of Gilshah, 1. 
29. 

Abu ’I I’azil (Shaikh), the minister 
of Akbar, ordered to interpret 
several foreign works. 111 92, 93 
— author of the Ayin Akbari — 
murdered by order of the prince 
Jehangir, ibid. n. 1—be received 
the sacred fire from Akbar, 93— 
placed confidence in Azar Kaivan, 
96—his opinion about authors of 
books, ibid. —composes a ser¬ 
mon, 101—writes imperial ordi¬ 
nances, 121, 127—a hook of ad¬ 
vice to king Abas Safari, 136. 
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Abul Kas'el Ahmed hen Mussa al 
Arbeli, abridged the work Ihya 
of Ghazali, 11. 330. 

Abul Fazil (Rais), cone-als Hassau 
Sabah in his house, 11 129. 

Abulfeda, quoted H. 169, 173, 329 
n. 1-2, 331 n. 338. 363, 383, 418 
n. 2, 430, 433; 111. 31 n. 2 33 
n. 1-2, 60 n. 312 n. 

Abul Firaj, historian of the Arabs, 
quoted, Ill. 66. 106 n 1. 

Abu ’1 Hassen, surnamed Lashkir 
Khan Mashhedi, quoted by the 
author of the Dabistan, 111 138. 

Abu '1 Hassau Ali F.bn Muhammed 
Lamiri, the last Vakil of the in¬ 
visible Imam, II. 383—his last 
will, ibid. 

Abu 1 Hasen Asharl, the founder of 
a Muhammedan sect, II 330 n. 1. 
—the opinions of this sect, ibid 

Abul Hassan Sayidi, brings a son of 
Nazar from Egypt to Alruut, 11. 
443. 

Abul Hassen Suri, III. 282 

Abu ’1 Hassan Taherani, .urnamed 
Isfahani, son of Ghaib baig, sur- 
named Jatlmad cddoulah, III. 
216. 

Abu ’1 Kassem, a name ol the great 
prophet Muhammed, and also of 
Muhammed, sou of Hassan, the 
last of the twelve Imams, II. 383 

it. 1. 

Ahulkasim Fandaraski (Mir), adorer 
of the sun, 1.140. 

Ahu '1 Kasem Hossain Ebn Huh Ebn 
Ali Baher Noubakhti, Vakil of the 
invisible Imam, II. 383. 

Abu ’1 Kasem Kandersaki iMir), 
111. 203, 206. 

Abu Muhammed Mustophi, in his 
Life of Gusht-asp, mentions Zar- 
dusht's works as being very volu¬ 
minous, I. 224 n. 

Abu Muhammed Sahal ben And, 
surnamed Shosteri or Tosteri, 
III. 147 n. 1. 

Abu Muslem Razi, judge of llai, II. 
424. 

Abu Mussa Jabr, ben Haiian al Sufi, 
111. 234 n. 


Ahu Nas’r Muhammed Elm Turkhan 
al Farabi, 111. 170 n. 1. 

Abu Nazer Farabi, III. 302. 

Abu Said al Hassan, son of Hassan, 
son of Suri, II. 331. 

Abu Tamim Moadd Moezzledin al- 
1 ah, the first acknowledged Fati- 
mite Khalif, makes Cairo in Egypt 
his capital, If. 418 n. 1. 

Abu Teller Ismail, son of Kayem, 
the third Fatimite Khalif, II. 419 
n. 1. 

Abu Yazid, called Dajal, the anti- 
Christ, 11 418 n. 2. 

Abu Yezid (Bayezid)Taifer Bastami, 
HI. 229 n. 1. 291 n. 1. 

Achamana, a rite of the Hindus, II. 
60 n. 1. 

Ad, an ancient tribe of Arabs, 11. 
369 —adored four deities, ibid. 

n 1. 

Adab Bhat, a Jnanindra, vot. II. 
107. 

Adam (book of), the Genesis, II. 
299—a translation of it. from the 
beginning to chapter VI, verse 8, 
in the Persian Dabistan, 300 — 
Variations therein, after compa¬ 
rison with seven copies of Arabic, 
Persian, German, English, and 
French Bibles, 301, 304. 

Adem, “ non-entity,” Ill. 223. 

Aderian Shah, “ the chief of lires,” 
I. 330 n. 2. 

Adhad eddin al Iji, author of the 
Mcwakif, “ stations, posts’’ (or 
theses) of Metaphysics, II. 323. 

Aditya, the solar vein, II. 132. 

Adi granth, sacred book of the 
Sikhs, vol. II. 246 n. 1. 234 
n. 4. 

Adwar and ikwar, cycles of years, 
III. 169 

Afaali, “ belonging to action,” a 
kind of divine manifestation, III. 
270. 

Aferasdam, raising the breath, II. 
133. 

Afernigan, funeral repasts, I. 313— 
explained, ibid. n. 2, 319. 

Aflates (Pilatus). II. 307. 

Aflalun (Plato), 11 374 n. 2. 
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Afrad, “ rudimental units,” III. 17. 
Afrasiab, king of Turan, extraordi¬ 
nary power of retaining his 
breath, II. 130 — concealed in 
a cavern—taken by Hum—dived 
into water—drawn out and killed 
by Khusro, ibid. n. 1. 

Agama, a work on sacred science, 

II. n. 2 

Agastya, a star, and a saint-swal¬ 
lows the sea — makes the waters 
subside, II. 34 — his birth, ibid. 
n. 1—lowers the Vindhya range 
of mountains, ibid. 

Agathius, quoted, I. 209 n. 

Agatho demon, HI. 105 n 1—an 
Egyptian king, Knef—the good 
principle - the inoffensive serpent 
—Chetnuph, 100 n. 

Aghlan herbi, a chief of the illo- 
ghuls—how he punishes the neg¬ 
ligence of two Moghul soldiers, 

III. 115. 

Aghusli, the first king of the Arsa- 
cides, 1. 2'25 n. 

Agni, or Vahni, regent between 
south and east, II. 219. 

Agni chakra, the circle of lire, one 
■ of the six regions of the human 
body, II. 151. 

Agni Praniana. “ the professors of 
•‘fire," II. 243. 

Aguish toma, sacrifice of a goat to 
Agni, II. 82 —a sacriiiee of five 
days, ibicl. n. 1. 

Ahiidis, “ traditions,” II. 380 n. 1. 
Ahalya, daughter of Gautama, II. 
08. 

Alinnkara, a sphere, II. 10-three 
modes of it, 13. 

Alidad, son of Jclal-cddin, son of 
Bayezid, receives the title of Ba- 
shid Khan, and is appointed to a 
command—the date of his death, 
III. 47. 

Ahinsa, harmiessness, II. 125 n. 9. 
Ahmndai of Tiram, a follower of 
Mazdak’s creed, I. 378. 

Ahmed, one of the names of Muliam- 
med, II, 450 n. 2. 

Ahmed, son of Nizam ul mulk, sent 
against the lsmiiilahs, II. 439. 


Ahmed, surnamed Almistali, son of 
Montascr, II. 430 — his whole 
title Abul Kasem Ahmed al mis- 
tali billah, ibid. n. 3. 

Ahmed Tatvi (Mulla), author of the 
work Khalasa al hayat, quoted, 
II. 100. 

Ahnud jah, the first additional day 
of the Persian year, I. p. 02 n. 

Alinu Khushi, mechanics, 1. 30 n. 

Alira, name of a nosk of the Zainl- 
avesta 1. 275. 

Ahriinan. evil demon, I. 9. — em¬ 
blemed in a hawk, 75—different 
statements concerning him, 235, 
230 n. 

Ahriinan, evil principle, produced 
by Time - anterior to Ormuzil. 

!. 230 11.354 andn. 2—proceeds 
from apprehension, suspicion, or 
envy, 357—to last only for a cer¬ 
tain period, 357, 358 and n.—an 
associate of darkness. 359. 

Ah san Ulla, surnamed Zafer Khan, 
son of Khajah Abu ’1 Ilassan 
Tabrizi, a Moghul general, acts 
against Miyan Alidad, 111. 44. 

Ahyayi ilium al din, “ the revival 
" of the sciences of faith,” a work 
of Ghaziili, recommended for 
perusal in Akbar’s ordinances, 
III. 123. 

Ajapa, a particular mantra, II. 133 
n. 2. 

Aid, “ feast,” III. 202. 

Aid litr, “ the feast of breaking 
“ fast,” ill. 201 n. 1. 

Aid Kurban, “the feast of sacrifice,” 
III. 204 n. 1. 

Ajem explained, 1. 140 n. 1. 

Aikab, “ vicissitude,” III. 284. 

Ain ul Kazat, quoted, HI. 202, 203. 

Ajnyakhyam, the union of the 
coronal and sagittal sutures, II. 
131. 

Aisha Girda, a Sanyasi, adept in 
restraining the breath, II. 147 — 
skilled in magic and sleight of 
hand, 148. 

Aisia (Jesus), II. 297, 298, 305, 300, 
307. 

Aisuvnli (Christians', II. 308—their 
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creed, 308, 312 — the (en <.>m~ 
roandments ol‘ God, 312, 3(3— 
five other commandments, 313, 
314—seven sacraments, 313, 31 (i 
authority of the Pope, 317 — 
Christian virtues, 317,318 - four¬ 
teen gifts of God, 318, 319—Sins 
enumerated, 319, 321—the Gos¬ 
pel translated into different lan¬ 
guages, 322. 

Ak, asclepias gigantea, II. 80 

Akalis, “ the Immortals,” a distin¬ 
guished class of the Sikhs, 11. 
288 n. 1. 

Akamnath, a Yogi and Saint—be¬ 
lieved to have lived two thousand 
years —his speeches before lehan- 
gir, 11.11(5, 117—went to Mecca 
—returns to Hindostan, 118. 

Alias, ether, II. 39 — space, 40, 
n. 1. 

Akba Abd ullali. son of Sad, sun of 
Abi Serj, 111. 86. 

Akbar (emperor), his code quoted, 
H. 168. 

Akbar, Jclal-eddin, son of I! linayun 
and of llanu Gegam-dale of his 
birth, 111. 49—permits ind pro¬ 
vokes religious dispute- before 
him, 30, 97—his own creed exhi¬ 
bited. 78--the practices enjoined 
by him, 83, 86—establishes the 
worship of the stars, ibid.— se¬ 
cludes a number of children 
from society, to their fourteenth 
year, when they are found to be 
dumb, 91—approves the worship 
of the ancient kings of Persia, 91 
—says prayers to the sun, 94— 
forbids the killing of rows. 95— 
invites lire-worshippers to his 
court, and establishes tee preserv¬ 
ation of perpetual Hr -, ibid. — 
orders the fixation of a new sen¬ 
tence of profession,97 proclaims 
a new faith, 98—a ue - era, 99— 
further regulations of Akbar, 102, 
103,104,121 to)3(5 — writes a book 
of advice to king Abas Safari, 
136 — remarkable sp ecu of Ak¬ 
bar, 137 — employs men of all 
nation* in his sen in 138. 


Vkharaii, a Oakham word for a 
sort of sacrificial wood, It. 80. 

Akhbarin, “ dogmatical Iradition- 
“ ists, ” II. 372 n.l, 379. 387,388, 
391, 392. 

Althbar A a hi, “ History of the Pro- 
“ phets,” quoted. If. 367. 

Akhlak Nas'eri, “ a Treatise upon 
“ Morals,” composed by Nasir 
eddin, II. 447, it. 2—recommen¬ 
ded for perusal in Akbar’s ordi¬ 
nances, 111. 123. 

Akhori, a sect, 11. 129. 

Akhshater jah.the fourth additional 
day of the Persian year, I. 62 n. 

Akhshi (Mobed), a Persian, founder 
of a sect—his epoch—opinion, 1. 
208, 209. 

Akhsbiyan, a sect, I. 208. 

Akhtaristan, a work containing the 
Sipasian tenets, 1. 35—a descrip¬ 
tion of the worship and class of 
worshippers of each planet, ibid. 
38 to 41, 42. 

Akhun (Mulla) Derwezeh, author of 
the Alakhan Afghani, a compila¬ 
tion on the ritual and moral prac¬ 
tice of Islam, Ill. 47 n. 1, 48 n. 

Akhy/ir, “ the best,” HI. 265 u. 

Akl, “ wisdom,” iis various accep¬ 
tations, HI. 14) n. 2. 

Akl fan I, “ superior wisdom,” 111. 
181, 202, 203. 

Akl Kulli, “ the universal spirit,” 

lit. 283. 

Akmian, sect who kill and eat men, 
II. 129. 

Akni, the south-east region, II. 38. 

Aksa, name of a mosque, 11. 339. 

Alabek Thshaein shergir, nr Alabek 
NusUtekin Shergir, a Persian chief 
sent against the lsmailahs, il. 
439. 

Vladed-doulah, son of Jafer Ka- 
kyuali, invites Abu Aii to Isfa¬ 
han, il. 173—conquers the coun¬ 
try of Tajed ud doulah, ibid .— 
employs Avisenna, 174. 

Ala eddin Muhammed, son of Jeial 
eddin llassan, the seventh ruler 
of the Alaruittiniis. II. 547—dale 
of his dnniti, 548. 
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AlAdilials, “ the party of the Just,’' 
I. 101 n. 

Alamah hall!, “ the most learned 
“ornament,” title of a distin¬ 
guished theologian, 11. 379, 380. 

Alamut, a town and fort near Kaz- 
vin, II. 433—besieged by the Ura- 
rah of Malik Shah, and defended 
by Hassan Sabah, 436—its name 
changed into Buldct ul ikbal, 437 
—besieged repeatedly by the Per¬ 
sians, 439—taken and destroyed 
by the Tartars, 430. 

Alar, founder of a sect—an Iranian 
— his epoch and belief, 1. 206. 

Alartdsh, name of a Nosk, I. 273. 

Alayi, the name of a wind, II. 133. 

Alburz, mountain—its situation, J. 
22 n. 232 n.—retreat of Zardusbt 
for consulting Hormuz ), also the 
abode of Mithra, ibid, and 243 n. 

Alep, or Haleb, a town in Syria, II. 
432. 

Alexander (Sekandr), supposed son 
of Darab, receives a book of Zar¬ 
dusht, forming a part of the l)e- 
satir, I. 278 n. —orders Persian 
books to be translated into (’.reek, 
ibid. —burnt the Nosks, lor which 
he burns in hell, 279 n. 

Alhiyhl (llahj’at) shafa, “ hymns of 
“ recovery," 111. 207, 218. 

Alhulfyat. a school of Sdlis, 111. 
242 n. 1. 

Ali, son of Abu Taleb, I. 47, 98 
account of his deeds, reign, and 
death, 100 n.; 11. 332, 341—ac¬ 
knowledged as Imttm and Khalif 
by the Shiahs, 362 -a chapter of 
the Koran, supposed to have been 
suppressed, concerning Ali,368 to 
371—wages war upon Milaviah— 
kills with his own hands four 
hundred enemies. 111. 59 n. 2— 
cuts off the head of a seller of 
onions and garlic. 60—was libidi¬ 
nous, 62 — Muhammed’s eulogy of 
Ali, 456 n. 1—his poems and 
sayings, ibid. — a verse of his 
quoted, 232. 

Ali, the sonofMuinun Massar, king 
of Khbrasan, 11. 160. 


Alt Him Abbas, Uumi, an illustrious 
poet —the date of his death, 111. 
123 n. 4. 

Ali llahian, a sect residing in Ko- 
histan, II. 451 — numerous in 
India, ibid. n. 1 — their creed, 
452, 460. 

Alika, “heaven,” II. 127. 

Ali Osman ben Ebil Ali el Ghaznavi 
(Shaikh), III. 265 n. 

Ali Sani Amir Saiyid Ali of Rama¬ 
dan, quoted, I. 90. 

Ali Zikrihi-al sMam, surname of 
Hassan, son of Muhammed, the 
fourth ruler of the Alamutians, 
II. 442—various versions upon 
his origin, 443, 444— he is also 
called “ the resurrection”—insti¬ 
tutes a new era by the festival of 
resurrection,445—is stabbed,446. 

Alkus, or Malkus, an enchanter,!. 
314 and n. 1. 

A1 Melal u alnahal, “ the means of 
“ curing wearisorneness and me- 
“ lancholy,” a work of Sheheris- 
lani, II. 323 n. 

Almutiah, a class of the Eastern 
Ismailahs, 11. 420. 

Alp Arselan, the second Sultan of 
the dynasty of Scljucides, 11.425 
n. 2. 

Al rais, surname of Avisenna, II. 
168, 169 n. 

Alrang, the angelic world according 
to the Sipasians, I. p. 86. 

Alrashid billah, the thirtieth Khalif 
of the Abbasides, killed by the 
hand of a EedAyi, II. 442. 

Amara-das, second successor of Nk- 
nak, II. 253, 254 n. 2. 

Amara nath, a sect, II. 128. 

Amharct Kant, author of a mystical 
work, translated by himself into 
Persian, II. 137. 

Amcdat ul malekad, “ the Pillar of 
“ Believers,” a learned work, II. 
351. 

Amezish-i-Farhang, “ intercourse 
“ of science,” how the Abadian 
Durvishes behaved to society, and 
to strangers introduced to them. 
1. Ill, 142, 143. 
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Ami, “ the Illiterate,” title assumed 
by Muliammed, II. 454 n. 1. 

Amiglnstan, work quoted, 1. IS, 20. 

Amir shir Khan, procures liberty to 
Jengis Khan, when the latter was 
a prisoner, III. 114. 

Amir ul Mumenin Karan sani, title 
of the emperor Jehangir, 11. 277. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, i. 171. 

Amr Khaiam, his verses quoted, 1. 
196. 

Amral Kais, son of Hajr, king of 
the Arabs, a great poet, 111. 65 

II. 1. 

Amrita Sara, a reservoir of water at 
Rampur or Rarnasdur, in the 
Panj-ab, II. 234 n. 3. 

Amshasfands (six), lirst celestial spi¬ 
rits after Ormuzd, 1 235 and 
n. 237. 

Amur Nuh, son of Manzttr Sainani, 
cured by Avisenna, II. 169. 

Amuzian, the learned, 1. 20 n. 

Ana Gura Roshni, one of the seven 
heavens of the Persians, 1. 293 
n. 1. 

Ana hatarn, the root of I lie nose, II. 
131 n. 1. 

Anahid, a genius, guardian of the 
germs of Zoroaster’s posterity. 1. 
281 n. 

Anahid, “ free voice," I. 81. 

Arianta, a Vairagi, II. 196 

Ananta Vdda, the eternal Vdda, II. 
18. 

Andariman, follower of the Alarian 
sect, I. 206. 

Andha-tamasa, great darkness, 11. 
179 it. 

Anga, part —six angas of Hindu 
learning, II. 65 n. 1— enumera¬ 
ted, ibid. 

Angad (Guru), immediate successor 
to Nanak, 11. 253, 254 n. 1. 

Anjir dasti, a Persian word for the 
Indian fig-tree, 11. 80. 

Anlran, an Angel presiding over 
the 30th day of the month, 1. 
62 n. 

Anif-eddin Tclmesani, 111 232 n. I. 

Ankahish, name of a A'osk of the 
Zend-Avesta, 1. 275. 


Anua-prasanna, a rite of the Hin¬ 
dus, II. 56 n. 2. 

Anquetil du Perron, quoted, 1. 7 n. 
18 n. 60, 61, and elsewhere — 
brought from India several Zand, 
Pehlevi. and Persian works—pub¬ 
lished a part of them in French, 
223 n. 226 n. — his account of 
Zoroaster's life in chronological 
order, 280, 281 n —as translator 
of the Zand-Avesta, the principal 
authority concerning Zoroaster’s 
religion. 

Ansar, “ protector, defender,” HI. 
27 n 1,32 u. 

Ansus, “ rays,” of Brahma, Vichnu, 
Mahadeo, II. 218. 

Antun Bushuyah Wavaraj, a Frank 
and Christian, I. 137—becomes a 
Kalander — goes about naked — 
abstemious and humble, 138. 

Anvari Sohili, the Canopiau 
Lights,” Indian work translated 
into Persian, I. 104 n. 

Anumana, “inference,” II. 203. 

Anushkan, a sect of the Persian 
religion, 1. 6. 

Apamaua, “ resemblance," 11.203. 

Apana, “ flatulence.” II. 133 n. 1. 

Apavarga,' ‘ beatitude,” II. 205n. 6. 

Apragraha, “ not to ask any thing,” 

II. 125. 

Apu (Apius), name of Esculapius, 

III. Ill n. 2. 

Aradah, numerical quantity, equal 
to one hundred radah (see radah), 
1. 23. 

Arafat, a mountain near Mecca, a 
station of pilgrims to Mecea, 111. 
257 n. 1. 

Aran, a class of Sanyasis, II. 139. 

Arang, “ the world of divinity" 
according to the Sipasians, 1. 86. 

Arani, plant to kindle sacrificial 
fire, II. 80 n. 1. 

Arastu (Imam ), arranged the logi¬ 
cal science, II. 210. 

Arastu (Aristotle), 11. 374 n. 1. 

Araz, numerical quantity, equal to 
one hundred raz (see raz), I. 23. 

Ard (lrd ), angel, presiding over the 
25th day of the month, 1. 62 n. 
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Ardai-Viraf, gives an account ol' 
heaven and hell, I. 283 — his 
epoch—follower and defender of 
Zoroaster’s religion, ibid. n.— 
selected by the Mobeds—his soul 
absent from his body during seven 
days—on its return, narration of 
what had passed, 284 to 304. 

Ardehil (town), its ancient name— 
fire-temple, 1. 82. 

Ardashir, etymology of the word, 1. 
304 n. 1 . 

Ardashir, disciple of Kaivan, 1. 
104. 

Ardashir, a Dostur, brought the 
Vendidad from Sis tan toGuzeral, 
I. 223 n. 

Ardashir, a follower of Zardusht, 
called from Persia to Akbar’s 
residence. 111. 93. 

Ardashir, king of Persia, 1. 163. 

Ardashir, son of Sassan, restores the 
religion of Zardusht, 1.266-goes 
to Kabulistan - erects a monas¬ 
tery, 276 ri. 2. 

Ardashir Babegan, king of Persia, 
1. 104 - account of his descent 
and reign, ibid, n 180 assembles 
forty thousand Mobeds around 
him — selection made among 
them, 283. 

Ardhanari, a sect, II. 128. 

Arjasp, sovereign of Tur, invades 
Persia—is repulsed by Isfendiar. 
1. 191 n. 1 — invades Persia for 
the second time, ibid and 371 
— carries oil two daughters of 
Gushtasp—is killed by Isfendiar, 
19rn.l. 

Ardi beliesht. name of an angel and 
mouth, l. 61,02 n. —gives instruc¬ 
tions to Zardusht, 241 and n. - 
appears in Gushtasp's palace, 237 
—in heaven, 290. 

Arirfah, “ the ninth day of the 
“ moon,” 111. 237, 238. 

Aristotle, quoted, 1. 212n.—shows 
a knowledge of Zoroaster's works 
224. 

Arjunmal, the fourth successor to 
Manak, II. 233, 254 ». 4—collects 
tribute, 271—imprisoned by Jc- 


iiangir, 272 —dies of bud treat¬ 
ment, 273. 

Ariz, “ notary,” 1. 156. 

Armi, the most western town of 
Azarbijan, the native place of 
Zardusht, I. 263 n. 1. 

Arnil, Arrrial, or Azbil, a place in 
the East of Koliistan, 11. 451. 

Arsh, the ninth heaven, III. 161. 

Arsh-i-Kerim, “ the throne of 
“ mercy,” III. 283. 

Arshiya, “ accountant,” to be at¬ 
tached to a king, I. 153. 

Arsh-i-majid,“ the throne of glory,” 
III. 283. 

Arslan Shah, or Arslan Tash (Amir), 
besieges Alamut — put to llight, 
II. 437. 

Artang, arzhang, a set of pictures, 
attributed to Mani — opinion of 
baron Hammer concerning it, 1. 
203 n. 3. 

Artba, “ objects of senses,” II. 
204. 

Arvand. son of Kai Nishio, 1. 88. 

Arzabad receives, without injury lo 
his person, molten copper and 
brass on his breast, 1. 266. 

Asaman, angel presiding over the 
27th day of the month, I. 62 n. 

Asana, particular mode of sitting.il. 
123 n. 3, 126. 

Asana pancha, “ live things,” II. 57 
n. 5. 

Asaph (or Assat) and Nayelah, two 
idols, represented by two rocks 
near Mecca (called Safa and Mar- 
vah), 11. 410 ; 111. 15 n. 

Asarf, “ impression,” a kind of 
divine manifestation. III. 270. 

Asbat, “ confirmation,” 1. 136. 

Asefnivas, name of Greek sage, II. 
160 n. 1. 

Ashad, name of a Nosk of the Zand- 
Avesta, 1. 274. 

Asharian, the Muhammedan sect 
selected for salvation, II. 324, 
330. 

Ashem Yuliu, a particular praver, 
1.313 11.1,319,321.325. 

Ashianah (the seven ) houses of the 
earths, II. 3Hi. 
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Aslnmd-jah, the 2nd additional day 
of the Persian year, 1. p. 62 n. 

Aslirakin, Ashrakian (Ilukrna), Pla¬ 
tonic philosophers, 11 374 — the 
ancients, who did not follow the 
prophet, 389. 

Ashram, a class of Sanyasis, 11.139. 

Ashtad, angel presiding over the 
26th day of the month, 1. 6'2 n. 

Ashu (Surusli), angel ol Paradise, 

I. 283. 

Ashwan, pure spirits. 1. 288. 

Ashuda'd, -• heaven-bestowed,” 1 
335. 

Ashur Beg Karamanlu, disciple of 
Farzanah Bahram, 1. 133 — his 
precepts, 134 — mam er of life, 
135. 

Asia, wife of Pharaoh, 111. 51. 

Asir eddin Mifazzel, son of Omar al 
Abheri, III. 218. 

Askar, also called Sermenrai, city 
in Syria, II. 383 n. 1. 

Askaram, the 19th Nosk of the Zaud- 
Avesta—its contents, I. 274 n. 

Asinani, celestial, 1. p. 21. 

Aspar, a numerical quantity, equal 
to one hundred sham ir .see Sha- 
mar) I. 24. 

Asparatn, the 17 th Nosk ■ f the Zand- 
Avesta-its contents, i. 274 n. 

Assad Allah al Ghaleb, •' the lion 
of God,” the victorious, 98, 
100 n. 

Astaram, name of a Nosk of the 
Zand Avesta, I. 275. 

Asta va Zand, Asia waste, instead of 
Zand-Avesta, I. 231. 

Asterabad, capital of Georgia, II. 
372. 

Asteyam, not stealing, 11.125. 

Asvamedha, sacrifice of a horse, II. 
37 —what understood by it, 38. 

Asul Fikah, “ the science of the 
“ fundamentals of religion and 
“ law,” II. 375 n. 1. 

Asulin, “solid reasoners,” 11.379. 

Asultljia,supposed one i f Aristotle's 
worksttranslated ir:!<■ Arabic 111. 
207 n. 1. 

Asoras, “ demons, ” rhnrn the 
ocean, II. 42 ri. I. 


Asurvivaha, a form of marriage 
among Hindus, II. 72. 

Atala-loka, one of the fourteen 
spheres, 11. 12—an infernal re¬ 
gion, ibid. n. 8. 

Atarid, “ Mercury,” Muhammed’s 
arrival at it, 111. 247. 

Atharva-Veda, II. 64. 

Athurnan, name of the first class of 
the people, I. 18. n. 

Alilia. a sect, 11. 129. 

Ativahika, “ surpassing the wind in 
“ swiftness.” epithet of the sub¬ 
tile body, II. 178 n. 2. 

Atma, “ spirit." II. 204. 

Atmachand, a Sankhya philosopher, 

II. 123. 

Atma-jr.ani, Indian philosopher, 

III . 221 . 

Atma llama, a Yogi, known under 
the name of llahet Barvarig, au¬ 
thor of a mystical work, II. 137. 

Atuni, an aged matron and recorder 
of occurrences to the great prin¬ 
cess, I. 170. 

Avach ha la, “ emaciated by absti- 
lienee,” II. 241. 

AvadhiHa, a class of Sanvasis, 11. 

141. 

Avatara, “ descent,” II. 17—explan¬ 
ation of it, 28, 29—explanation 
of Avatars by the author of the 
Dahistan, 30, 31, 32. 

Avayava, “ a regular argument or 
“ syllogism,” I (. 207—consisting 
of five members, ibid. n. 4. 

Aubudiyet, “ devotion,” 111. 241 
is. 2. 

Awen Khan, or Png Khan (Prester 
John), a Christian prince, pro¬ 
tector of the fugitive Tamujin, 
later Jangis-Khan, III. 119 n. 1. 

Avidya, one of the live failings, II. 

120 . 

Aviseima (see Abu Ali Sina), bis 
interpretation of Mohammed's 
ascent to heaven, 177 to 200. 

Avivechana, one of live failings, II. 
120 n. 6. 

Aureng zeb, son of Shah Jehan — 
imprisons bis father—bis brother 
is proclaimed emperor—defeats 



Uarashiko—orders the execution 
of the latter, III. 285 n. 1. 

Awtad, “ posts or stakes, ” 111. 
26b n. 

Ayaa sahrim, the fourth Gahambar, 
I. 347. 

Ayam, name of a Nosk of the Zand- 
Avesta, 1. 275. 

Ayin Shakib, grandfather of Avin 
Hosh, translator of the Desnad 
into popular Persian, I. 378 

Ayin Hoshpilyar, a follower of Maz- 
dak’s creed, I. 378. 

Ayipanthi, a sect, 11. 128. 

Ayin Shakib, a Mobed, cuts his 
tongue, I. 186. 

Ayin Tush, son of Fartush, kills his 
father for having mortally woun¬ 
ded a deer, I. 184. 

Ayin vojud, “a real being,” 111. 270. 

Ayu, “ science of medicine,” II. 6b 
n. 1. 

Azad awa, “ free voice,” I. 81. 

Azadah, a Brahman, eats with Mu- 
selmans, II. 114. 116. 

Azad Bahman, “ first intelligence,” 
1. 6, 149 n. 1. 

Azar, name of an angel and of a 
month, 1. 61. 62 u. -appears in 
Gushtasp’s palace, 257. 

Azar Ayin, ancestor of Azar Kaivan, 
I. 87. 

Azarbad, son of Marasfand, I. 238, 
304, 305 — his epoch referred to 
that of Zoroaster, 304 n. 2—con¬ 
firms Ardai Yiraf’s account by a 
miracle, 305 n 

Azar Bahrain, ancestor of Azar 
Kaivctn, I. 87. 

Azar liahram, the name of the angel 
of victory,1.345,346, and ibid. n.l. 

Azar Barzin, grandfather of Azar 
Kaivan, 1. 87. 

Azar bijan, the native country of 
Zardusht, I. 203. 

Azar Hdshangian, a sect of the Per¬ 
sian religion, 1. 6, 87. 


Azar liushang, “ tire of wisdom,” 
I. 147. 

Azarian, a sect of the Persian reli¬ 
gion, 1. 6. 

Azari-Kaus, a fire-temple, I. 52. 

Azar Kaivan, author of poems, 1. 
76, 84, 119— his lineage, 87, 88 
account of his life and sayings, 
89 to 104 — his death, 105 — his 
twelve illustrious disciples, 119— 
called by the emperor Akbar; 
does not attend him, but sends 
him a wonderful book, Ill 96. 

Azar Khirad, a Mobed, author of a 
book in which the Nosks of the 
Zand-Avesta are enumerated, I. 
272. 

Azar Khirad, name of a fire-temple, 
1. 52. 

Azar Khurdad, name of a fire-tem¬ 
ple, I. 284. 

Azar Khurin, ancestor of Azar Kai¬ 
van, J. 87. 

Azar Mihtar, son of Azar Sasan, an¬ 
cestor of Azar Kaivan, I, 87. 

Azar Nosh, ancestor of Azar Kaiv&n, 

I. 87. 

Azar lioshni, one of the seven hea¬ 
vens of the Persians, I. 293. 

Azar Sasan, the fifth, a prophet, I. 
30. 

Azar Zerlusht, father of Azar Kai¬ 
van, I. 87. 

Azizi, an author, quoted, I. 82 and 
ii. 1. 89,96. 101, 154; III. 203. 

Aziz Nasfy (Shaikh). III. 252. 

Azrail, an angel—his function, II. 
337. 

Azrawan, guardian angel of the 
cypress trees —is invoked by Zar¬ 
dusht to protect the cypress 
planted by the prophet, I. 309. 

Az.z-eddin Almoka dessi, author of 
a poem entitled “ The Birds and 
“ the Flowers,”II. 168 n.l, 338; 
III. 250 n. 



Baba Jdv, son of Hargovmd, [1.281 
— why he did not succeed his 
father, 281, 282. 

Doha I’iara, founder of a sect, II. 
233, 231. 

Baba Rin Haji (also (.oraknath), 
supposed foster-father of Muham- 
med, 11. 129. 

Babeciah, a name of the Ismail,ills, 
II. 42 n. 1. 

Bad, angel presiding ov"r the 22nd 
day of the month, 1. 62 n.—the 
22nd day of the month, 2T0. 

Badakshan,country situated to wards 
the head of the river Oxus, 11. 
420 n. 1. 

Badakshi (Mulla Shah), in Kaeh- 
mir, 11. 113. 

Badhata, a disciple of llargoviml, 
previously a thief, II. 283, 284. 

Badih eddin Madar, founder of the 
sect of Madarins, II. 224 n 1. 

Bagh, the 4th Nosk ol the Znnd- 
Avesta, its contents, vul. 1.272 n. 

Baghantast. the 13th bosk of the 
Zand-Avesta — its contents, I. 
274 n. 

Baghdad (town), tomb of Musa, I. 
48—its (ire-temple, 31. 

Baha-eddin Zakaria (Shiah), 111. 
29—a short account of him, ibid. 
n. 1. 

Ilaha ed-doulah, a prince of the Buy i 
dynasty, II. 173. 

Balia ed-doulah, son of Taj ed-dou¬ 
lah, king of Persia, 1;. 173. 

Baharam (planet). Mars, 1. 2—de¬ 
scription of his form as planet— 
angel presiding over llie 20th day 
of the month, 62-angel of vic¬ 
tory, 343—his character and func¬ 
tions—under what animals repre¬ 
sented, 346 n. 1. 

Ilaha uddin Muhammad Arriali, be¬ 
comes a disciple of A/nr Kaiiau. 
1 . 110 . 


ltaliav eddin Muhammed (Shaikh), 
111. 203 

Bah din, “ true faith,” I. 232. 

Bahidinian, believers of the eternal 
doctrine, 1. 233. 

Babin ferah, “ the highest dignity," 
a work upon the sanctity of the 
stars. III. 110. 

Bahin neshistev, a particular mode 
of sitting, II. 104. 

Bahman, the name of an angel and 
of a month, 1. 61, 62 n.—gives 
instructions to Zardusht, 240— 
appears in Gushtasp’s palace, 257. 

Bahman. disciple of Kaivan, I. 106 
—his fight with Farshid, ibid. 

Bahman, son of Isfendiar, 1. 52,87. 
185—throws Zal into chains, 192 
—revenges the death of his father 
upon Zal, 193 n. 2 - allegories 
ascribed to him, 361, 362. 

Bahman Yesht Pehlvi, an epitome 
of the true Bahman Zand, the 
Apocalypse of the Parsecs. 1. 264 
u. 2, 267 n. 1. 

Bahman Yesht Zand, contains an 
interpretation of the tree of seven 
branches, seen by Zardusht iu 
heaven, and other predictions, 1. 
265 n. 1. 

Bahrain, governor of Khorassan, 1. 
186. 

Baliram-arar, a tire-temple, 1. 47. 

Bahrain Gur, king of Persia, 1. 106 
— account of his deeds, ibid. n. 1, 
107—one of the seven prophets. 
112 n. — happiness of mankind 
during his reign, 266. 

Balizad.a celebrated painter. 1 205. 

Balizad, a Y'asanian chieftain, his 
conduct on a march with the 
army. J. 161. 

i!;ij, Vaj, a rite of the Parsecs. I. 
296 and n. 318, 319 

P.nj-i-hanidastani, “ voluntary con- 
•• trilmtinn," I 158, 
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Baiteriyat, a branch of the Zaydi- 
yat, II. 303 n. 1. 

Baitu ’I mamur, “ the house of de¬ 
lightful culture," in heaven,111. 
194. 

Baizah, a town in the province of 
Fars, III. 218 n. 6. 

Baizavi, surname of Nasir eddin 
Abu Said Abdulla Ben Omar, III. 
218 n. 0. 

Baku, •' eternal life,” ill. 274 
Bakhta, a place in the east of Ko- 
histan, II. 481. 

Bakbshf, “ paymaster,'’ I. 130. 
llakhti, “ worship,” II. 170. 

Baki Ali (Mirza), quoted, II. 140. 
Bakkal, “ merchant class,” II. 78. 
Bala, “ strength,” the killing of 
animals, 11. 153. 

Bali, a monarch, sent to hell by 
Vichnu, II. 22 and u. 1. 

Balik Natha, a great adept in re¬ 
straining the hreath—blesses the 
author of the Dabistan, II. 137. 
Balklt (town), its situation, I. 48— 
its lire-temple, 32. 

Babi'iktima, a Tclinga word for a 
sacred tree, II. 80. 

Ban, a class of Sanyassis, II. 139. 
Bandi, a Vairagi, chief of the Sikhs, 
II. 288. 

Bang, an inebriating beverage, Mu- 
hammed the prophet drank of it, 

II. 222. 

Banin, mother of Mivan Bayezid. 

III. 28. 

Barabrissos, or Barbelissos, a plain 
on the banks of the liuphrates. 
III. 00 n. 

Harwthnom, a sort of purification, 
I. 323 n. 2. 

llaratha,brotherefArjumnal.ll 273. 
Barbud, a prophet, I 112 n. 3. 
liardcsancs, quoted, 1. 333 n. 2. 
Barinian, supreme beings, 1. 18. 
Barkiarok, son of Malik Shalt, II. 
437 — called also kassem and 
Bokii-eddiu — bis contest with bis 
step-mother, bis half-brother,and 
two uncles, 43:1 n. I. 

Barmianck, a niagnilicciit temple of 
the Tibilaus, II. 291. 


Barnigari, “ registrar," I. 133. 

Barbsu (Ferosu), see Bahman, III. 
141. 

Baroz, “ apparition,” III. 277. 

Barsoui. a bundle of thirty-live 
branches of trees, 1. 316 ri. 319. 

Barzakh, “ the interval of time he- 
■* tween the death and the resur- 
“ rection of man," 111. 278, 279, 
280. 

Barzinkaroos, a sage, educates Zar- 
dusltt, 1. 224 , 223. 

Barzorachiu, a knife with an iron 
handle, 1, 320. 

Das, name of the third class of Un¬ 
people, 1.19. 

Bastam, a town of Khorassan, 111. 
229. 

Bastami, see Abu Yezid Tailor ben 
Issa. 

Bastan natneh, work quoted, II. 
130. 

Batardin, “ enemies of the faith,” 
1. 300. 

Balcnian (The), “ interiors,” a class 
of [smailahs, often confounded 
with them, II. 400 it. 2 —their 
creed, 401 to 404—means they 
employ to make converts to their 
faith,404 to407 —their interpreta¬ 
tion of several religious practices. 
408 to 410 - their opinion upon the 
office of prophet and Imam, 410 
to 411. 

Bayazid, a disciple of Imam JalV 
SatliU, II. 390. 

Baylcy (William, esq ), patron of 
the editor and supervisor of the 
Calcutta edition of the DahisUin, 
his eulogy. 111. 317. 

Bazin gali-i durveshan, “ the Dur- 
“ vesli’s banquetting-room, ” 
work composed by Ferzanah 
Khushi, 104, 108, 119. 

Beausobre, quoted, 1.206 n. 373. 

Bedr, a place of the valley of tin- 
same name, near the sea, between 
Mecca and Medina; there Muham 
rned’s great victory. 111. 100. 

Bedr ai Jemali, Amir Ujiyudi, eom- 
iii.itider-in-eliirf of the Kgyplian 
troups. II. 430 



Rch din, name of a religious seel, 

!, 212 . 

Bellamy (John), his English irans- 
lation of (ho Hebrew Bible, 11. 
301, 302, 303. 

Belfour (F. C-), quoted, ! . 301 

n. 3. 

Ben Shonah, surname of Mohib ed- 
din Abu ’I Valid Muhammad ben 
Kamal eddin, at Haneli, 111. 291 
n 1, 312 n. 

Benlinek (William, lord), goiernor- 
general of India, abolishes the 
sacrilice of the widows, 11. 76 
n. 1. 

Beresht, the 9th Nosk of the Zand- 
Avesta—its contents, 1. 273 n. 

Berzasp, a disciple of Tahmuras, 111. 
160. 

Bhadra, “ August-Septembar, ' 11. 

21 

Bhadram, “ right way of worship,'' 
II. 135 

Bhaga, “ female organ," II. 132 

Bhagavat (purana). quoted, II. 13. 

Bhairava, a name of Sha, ; 1.210 — 
eight Bhairavas, ibid. n. 3. 

Bharatis, a class of the Sai yasis, 11. 
146. 

Bhartnri, a Jnani, II. 101. 

Bharthy, a class of San,asis, 11. 
139. 

Bhatakpur, a place in the h lly coun 
try of Afghanistan, sej jlclire of 
Bayezid, HI. 42. 

Bhavan (Shaikh!, a Brahman, be- 
camea Muselinan, 111, HO. 

Bhruva, eyebrows, a region of the 
human body, 11. 132. 

Bhum(Mars), see Marikb, vol. 11. 
44. 

Bhurloka. one of the fourteen 
spheres, II. 12-one of the three 
spheres, 13. 

Bhuvanas, worlds, 11. 10—fourteen 
worlds ibid. n. 1. 

Bhuvarlnka, one of the fourteen 
spheres, 11.12 — one of three 
spheres, 13. 

Biaraz, equal to one hundred araz, 
see araz, 1.23. 

ISibi Alai, daughter of lelal-eddin, 


the chief of the Boshenians. III. 
46 . 

Rida, name of Jengiskhan's tribe, 
before he raised it to pre-emi¬ 
nence among the Tartars, 111.113. 

Bimara'stan, “ hospital,” I. 163. 

Bin,-ib, '• revelation,” 1. 83. 

Binandah, “ inspector,” 1. 179. 

Binavali, among the poets known 
under the name of Wall, 11.114, 
113, 116. 

Birang, “ the empyreal world,” ac¬ 
cording to the Sipasians, 1. 86. 

Birber (Rajah), declares the suit to 
be an object all-comprehensive. 
111. 93. 

Birman, Birmun, the same as Brah¬ 
man, 1. 18 

Iitshut.in, a brother or a confiden¬ 
tial friend of lsfcndiar, 1.230 ri. 

— receives hallowed milk from 
Zardushl, 230. 

Bist Lad.“ low foundation,” 1-151. 

Bivar-asp. name of 7,ohak, 1. 33 n. 

B6 Ali (Abu Ali Avisciinai, quoted, 
11. 46 

Bocharl, surname of Muhammed, 
son of Ismail al Jisli, author of 
a celebrated collection of tradi¬ 
tions concerning illubammed, 111. 
53 n. 1, 37, 38. 

Bonnet, quoted, 111. 240 n. 2. 

Bopp i Brands), maintains the ge¬ 
nuineness and antiquity of the 
Zand language, 1. 223. 

Borahs, a sect residing in Guzerat. 
followers of Mullah Ali, II. 451 
n. 1. 

Borak, the animal upon which Mu- 
hammed ascended to heaven, II. 
339 n. 2; 111. 180—is an emblem 
of reason, 181 — the vehicle of 
devotion, 246, 248. 

Borda, title of an Arabic poem, l. 
2 u. 

Brahma, Creator of all things, II. 4 

— whence ho proceeded, 14, 16— 
how represented, 17 —nine Brah¬ 
mas, 34, 218- the life of Brahma, 
49—his day and night, 50 n.— 
four-faced, eight-armed, 217. 

Brahma ch.iri. II 63, 123 n. 12. 
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Brahmanda, a region of (lie human 
body, II. 132 n. 5. 

Brahmans, the first class of the. 
Hindus, their destination, II. 48 

— their functions, 77, 78 —their 
conduct, 84, 85. 

Brahmarshi, a class of Bichis or 
sages—seven of them named, II. 
27 n. 2. 

Brahma Sampradayis, a class of the 
worshippers of Vichnu, 11.179 n.2. 
Brahma uttama, the most excellent 
Brahma, 11. 91. 

Briggs (John, general), translator 
of the Ferishta, quoted, I. 41 n. 

— of the Siyar-ul Mulakhcrin, 
quoted, 289. 

Brissonius, quoted. 1.171, 209, 288. 
Vud-andoz , “ collector-general." 

I. 157. 

Buddha-avStar, the ninth Avatar of 
Vichnu, II. 24 — when it took 
place, ibid, and n. 1. 

Buddhists, called also Jatis (Yatis), 

II. 211 n. 1.—their belief - many 
of them traders, ibid. 

Biifastal, Buftal, “ science of future 
•* events,” corresponding to one 


C. 

Caheu, his French translation of the 
Hebrew Bible, 11. 301, 302, 303. 

Callisthenes, I. 279 n. 

Canun fil lhabi, title of a work 
composed by Avisenna.11.173 n.3. 

Carpentarius (Jacobus), Claramou- 
tanus Bellovacus, Ill. 208. 

Cedrenus, quoted, I. 215 n. 1. 

Chadah, a tribe of Kchatriyas, II. 

112 . 

Chahnal, Ch’halana Avatar, 111. 213 
n. 1. 

Chaitra, March-April, II. 18. 

I'.hakra, the summary of tlte four 
ages of the Hindus, stated, II. 48. 

i'.hakra, disk, weapon of Vichnu, (I. 
17—what it means, 32. 


of the Nosks of the Zand-Avota, 
1. 273 and n. ibid. 

Buldet-ul ikbal. a name of the fort 
Alamut, II. 437. 

Bun Dehesh, a work composed by a 
disciple of Zardusht, 1. 224 n.— 
translated from the modern Per¬ 
sian into French, by Aiiquetil, 1 
225 n. — its contents, 226 n.— 
translated from the original Zand 
intoPehlvi—when written,<6t’d.n. 

Burhan, miracles. 111. 48. 

Burnouf (Eugene), established the 
genuineness and antiquity of the 
Zand language, I. 223 — pub¬ 
lished the lithographed Zand text 
of theYasna—revises, comments, 
and interprets the same, I.226n. 

Butgadah,“house of idols,” Ill. 301 
n. 1. 

Buzurg-abad, for Mahabad, 1.21 n. 

Buzerg-llehr,minister of Nusbirvan. 
1. 104 n. 112 n. 147. 

Byusa (Vyasa) visits Iran, addresses 
Zardusbt, hears a chapter of the 
Zand-Avesta, and. converted,re¬ 
turns to India, I. 280, 283. 


Chanda, on prosody and verse, II 
65 n. 1. 

Chandra bakta, “ worshippers of 
“ the moon,” II. 242. 

Changragatcha-nameh, a Persian 
poem, 1. 213 n. 224 n. 

Chanyud Pul, or Chinawad Pul, 
“ bridge of judgment,” 1.285 and 
n. 2. 

Chardin (Chevalier), traveller in the 
East, 1. 225 n. 

Charvak, a Sceptic philosopher, II. 
197, 198 n. 4 — his creed, 198, 
202 . 

Chatayi Khan, son of Jangis Khan. 

111. 115 —dashes his horse against 
his brother, the Khalif—obtains 
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J]is pardon, 116— the countries 
inherited front his father, enume¬ 
rated, ibid. n. 

Ghatra, umbrella, I. 18 

Gitatraman, Chatri, the same as 
Kchatriyas, the second class of (he 
people, I. 18. 

Ghatur Vapah, a Dandafiar-Sanyasi 
(see these words), highly abste¬ 
mious, II. 142—art adventure 
concerning him, 143, 144, 145— 
blesses the author of the Dabis- 
tan, ibid .—his death, 146. 

Chauki Navts,“ registet-keeper,” 1. 
156. 

Ghehar Ktlb, “ four blows,” a mode 
of invoking God, 1. 77. 

Ghet harten, “ a chapel," a temple 
among the Tibetans, II. 290,291. 

Ghetnuph (Agatho demon),111.106. 

Ch’hala, “misconstruction,” II. 209 
—of three sorts, ibid. n. 2. 

Chid, name of a Nosk of the Zand- 
Avesta, I. 274. 

Chinon (Gabriel de), traveller in the 
East, I. 225 it. 


I) 


DaAi, missionary, particular dignity 
among the lsmAilahs, II. 432 
n. 2. 

Dabati, the Caspian sea, in Farsi 
works, I. 231. 

Dadistan, hall of justice, I. 43. 

Dadistan Aursah, or Davershah, 
Uaversah, or Salt daver, work 
quoted, I. 131. 

Dadram, a Persian festival, I. 63. 

Dad-Shikar, “equity-hunt,” I. 
485. 

Dad-sitani, “ lawyer," l. 160, 168. 

Dadu Panthians, a sect, II. 233. 

.Dadu, Durvish, and founder of a 
sect—an account of him, II. 233. 

Dai, name of an angel and a month, 
1.61, 62 n. 


Ghiran jivah,“ long-lived.” surname 
of Parasu-Rama, II. 23. 

Chistapa, the wife of Baharam Gul, 
a beauty of her times, tries the 
sanctity of Muselmans and Hin¬ 
dus, 11. 226. 

Chivarina, a Brahman of Kaehmir, 
hums himself, 1). 103, 104. 

Choharas, low class of men, II. 245, 
246. 

Ghtida Karana, a rite of the Hindus, 
11. 56 n. 3. 

Gicacole, town of India, in the 
Xorlhern Circars, 1. 46. 

Cicero, quoted, I. 340 n. 1. 

Clement (St.), of Alexandria, is not 
unacquainted with Zoroaster’s 
w orks, 1. 224 n.—quoted, 277 n. 
1—304 n. 1. 

Clitarchus, author, quoted, I. 17 n. 

Golebrooke (Thomas), quoted, II. 4, 
10, 37. 65, 93, 119, 120, 122, 
177, 198, 210, 451 n. 1 ; 111. 1 
n. 1. 43. 

C.tesias, quoted, 1. 33 n. 


Daibadcr. angel presiding over the 
8th day of the month. 1. 62 n. 

Daibadin, angel presiding over the 
23rd day of the month, 1. 62 n. 

Dabamiher, angel presiding over 
the 15th day of the month, 1. 
62 n. 

Dair-namah, a work of Fakher, III. 
298. 

Daityas, “ demons, ” churn the 
oceans, II. 42 n. 1. 

Daldal, name vu'ven by the Ulviahs 
to the fourth heaven, II. 468— 
signifies also Muhammed’s mule 
and Ali’s horse, ibid. n. 1. 

Dalrnah, “ cultivator,” II. 78. 

llama bhavani, name of a spring, 
II. 167 n. 2. 
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Daman-i-bad, “ sound of the wind,” 
II. 134. 

Pamudar Das Haul, a learned Brah- 
nian of karhmir, holds Akas to 
signify space, II. 40. 

Dana phal, a rite of the Hindus, II. 
38 n. 3. 

Dandahari, a class of Sanvasis, II. 
140. 

Dandorat, “ prostration,” II. 101. 

Danish namelt Kateb Shahi, work 
quoted, II. 372. 

Darab the Great, king of Persia, 
son of Rahman, I. 87. 

Darab the Less, king, son of Darab 
the Great. I. p. 87. 

Dara-i-Gunah, name of an angel, 1.7. 

Doran Sardn, king and magician, 
attempts to destroy tine child Zar- 
dusht, l. 219 — invited to a feast 
by Zardusht’s father, 228. 

Dara Shiko, son of Shah Jehan, de¬ 
fends his father—defeated byAu- 
rengzc'b. his brother -delivered 
up to the latter—executed, III. 
283 n. 1, 294. 

Dartha, sacrificial grass, II. 37 n. 
1, 2. 80. 

Darji, “ demon," 1.324. 

Darktlbln, name of a Nosk of the 
Zand-Aresta, I. 273. 

Darun, an office celebrated particu¬ 
larly for the sake of a king, I- 
238 and n.—aiso a little fake, 
ibid. 

Darun fuseste, “ offered bread,” I. 
313. 

Darun miezd, “ religious rites,” I. 
313, explained, ibid. n. 1, 316. 

Darun Yeshtd, a Parsi office, also 
banquet, 1. 333, and n. 

Darwands, enemies to good, 1. 301 
and n. 

Past,m, surname of Zal, I. 191, 

Dalateri, the chief of a class of 
Sanyksis, II. 139—his adventure 
with Goraknath, 140. 

Davarah, a chief of the Sikhs-his 
dispute with Pertah-mal, II. 112. 

Dnvaserujcd, the 18th Piosk of the 
Zand-Avesla — its contents, I. 
274 n. 


Panda (David), II. 298. 

Daud Isfahan!, the chief of a iliu- 
hammedan sect, II. 329 n. 332. 

Daud Kaiseri (Shaikh i, 111. 232 
n. 1. 

Daulet Khan Ivaksal, quoted, II. 
281. 

Daulet Khan Lodi, II. 247—a short 
account of him, ibid. n. 2. 

Dawir Haryar, author of Dara-i-Se- 
kander — a speech of his quoted, 

I. 34. 360. 

Dayab, the north-west region, 11.33. 

Dayu, a Vairagi—a legend of him, 

II. 192. 

Deh Ak, a name of Zohak, 1. 74. 

Derick Desatir, 11 the little Desatir,” 
I 65 n. 1. 

Desatir, “ heaven-sent book,” 1.20, 
44, 66, 123. 

Desnad, the volume which contains 
the doctrine of Mazdak, I. 375, 
378. 

Destknlr, for Desatir. 1. 20 n. 

Deva. a free-minded Brahman, II. 
279, 280. 

Deva archaka, worshipper of an 
idol, 11.102. 

Deva Kanya, “ daughters of the 
gods, ’ name given to public 
women. II. 154. 

Dhaids, one of the lowest classes of 
men, 11. 245. 

Dhanam,“ meditation,”II. 125,127. 

Dhanu, “ military tactics,” II. 65 
n. 1. 

Dharunam, “ fortitude,” 11. 125 n. 
6, 126. 

Dharma saslra, civil and canon 
laws, II. 66 n 

Dhritarashtra, son of Vyksa, II. 68. 

Dihyat ol kalbi, “ the ape-dog,” 
form in which the angel Gabriel 
appeared to Muhammed.II. 453 n. 

Din, angel presiding over the 24th 
day of the month, I. 62 n. 

Dinbahi, “ true faith,” I. 231, 232. 

Diodorus Siculus, quoted, I. 33 
n. 1 . 

Diogenes Laertius, quoted, 1. 209. 

Dion C.hrysoslonius mentions Zoro¬ 
aster’s works, I. 224 n. 
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Hisa, quarters of the world, eignt, 
II. 211) - their names, ibid. 
l)iv, demon, I. 180. 

DOazdah Hainast, the fifth Nosk of 
the Zand-Avesta, Us contents, 1. 
273 n. 

Poghduyah, mother of Zardusht, I. 
215 — her dream in the sixth 
month of her pregnancy, ibid. 
216—interpretation of the dream, 
217, 218. 

Do giti, “ two worlds. ’ the great 
volume of God, 1, 65 n. 1. 
Donatus (Aeliusi, I. 171. 
liortous de Mairan, II. 305 
Dosha, “ error,” subdivided into 
three parts, 11. 205. 

Dostur, "prime-minister," to whose 
department the public revenue is 
attached, I. 155. 

Dostur, “superintendent.” 1. 18 n. 
Draupadl, daughter of Drdpada, II. 
68 . 

Drishtanta, “ comparison,” II. 207. 
Drupada, Haja of Pamhala, II. 
68 . 

Druses, a sect of the Ismailahs, 
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disciples of Hamza, son of .-Mi. 11. 

121 n. I. 

Dubois (al)bd', quoted, II. 37 n. 1. 
73 n. 1. 

Dukh, “ pain,” II. 205. 

Dunfahs, a particular sect, HI. 25. 
Dup Ndreng, “ prayer,” I. 283 n. 
Durds, a sect in the mountains of 
Kaehmir — brothers have but 
one wife, 11. 244, 245; 111. 304 
n. 1. 

Durga, a name of the wife of Siva, 
demands the sacrifice of a man 
from a villager, II. 162 — front 
Yichnu-nalh Deo, and his son, 
ibid .—how represented, 163 the 
human sacrifice continued to the 
time of the author of the Dabis- 
t.in, ibid. — eight Durgas, and 
their names, 220. 

Dvesha, hatred, II. 120, 205, 
I)wapar-yug, the third age of the 
Hindus, its duration. II. 24, 47 
Dwaraka, town of India, account of 
it, I. 53 and n. 1. 

Pyani, " contemplator," II. 240 


K. 


liiclihorn, quoted, II. 300. 

kimaciti (George), author of a His— 
lory of the Saracens, quoted. 111. 
8 n. 1, 55 nn. 1 and 2. 

Knka t also called Simurgh I, “ the 
“ foundation of material sub- 
“ stance, ” 111. 237 — divinity, 
249—a fabulous bird, ibid. n. 1 
— an allegory connected with it, 
ibid. n. 1. 

tristratus, grandson of Aristotle, 
compared to Avisenna, 11. 171 
u. 1. 

Erpenius (Thomas), translator into 
l.atin of Glmaciii’s History of the 


Saracens, quoted, 11. 358 n. 1 ; 
111. 8 n. 1. 

Erskine (William , translated the 
Memoirs of Zchir-eddin Muharn- 
ined Baber, quoted, 11. 247 n. 

Eseulapius i lskalapius), disciple of 
Hermes, HI. 106 n.—called Apu, 
111 n. 2 confounded with the 
sun, 112—with Serapis, ibid. 
n. 1. 

Ksha had avizmidi, a form of pray¬ 
er, 1. 318, 319. 

Esheni, the demon of envy, wrath, 
and violence, vanquished by 
Kaiomers, 1 . 208 n. 1 . 


v. Ill 
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Espintaman, the third ancestor of 
Zarduslit, 1.215 n.—signifies ex¬ 
cellent, ibid. — name of Zar- 
dusht's father, I. 233. 

Eva, the mystical meaning of the 
name, ill. 146. 

Eudemos, disciple of Aristotle, 
quoted upon the opinion of the 
Magi concerning space, II. 41 n. 


Fabricius,quoted, III. 106 u. 208 n. 

Fakher eddiri Muhammcd Tafrcsi 
(Mir), 111. 297, 298, 299. 

Falek atlas,“thecrystalline sphere,’' 
arrival at it, HI. 248. 

Falek sabitah, “ the heaven of the 
“ fixed stars,” arrival at it. 111. 
247. 

Fa mi, “annihilation,'' III. 268,274. 

Farah, a town situated on the occi¬ 
dental coniines of Turkestan, 111. 
170 n. 1. 

Farabi, surname of a great philo¬ 
sopher, 111. 170 n. 1, 302. 

Farantand, disciple of Fariraj, his 
opinion, 1. 196. 

Faramandiyah, a subdivision of the 
Samradian sect, I. 190 

Fard, a measure of time, 1. 14. 

Fardat, “ inspiration," 1. H. 

Farhad, son of Aiad, I. 180. 

Farhad, a follower of Mazdok’s 
creed, I. 378. 

Farhang, “ judge,” 1. 166. 

Farhang-da'r, “ judge,” 1. 160. 

Farhang Dostdr, one of the com¬ 
pilers of the testament of Jem- 
shid, T. 195—a travelling mer¬ 
chant of the Yekanah biiiau sect, 
ibid. 

Farhang Keslt, “ excellent faith,” 
the system of Hushang, I. 143 

Farid eddin (Shaikh), quoted, 1.66. 

Fatidtin, king and prophet, I. 30 — 


Kudokia (the empress), attributes 
to Zoroaster several hooks, I. 
224 n. 

Eudoxus, quoted, 1. 212 n. 

Eusebius, testifies that, in the fourth 
century after J. C,., there existed 
sacred works concerning the the¬ 
ology and religion of the Per¬ 
sians, I. 224 n. 


son of Abtin, 88—kindles the 
holy lire—his epoch and duration 
of his reign, 50 and n.—suspends 
by his prayer a rock in tlm air. 
51 — enjoins the slaughter of 
noxious animals, 74. 

Far-i-Izad, “ the splendor of God," 
name of tlie angel guardian of 
Zardusht, i. 221. 

Fariraj, son of Farshid, a sectary of 
the Samradian faith, his opinion, 
1. 196. 

Farirajiyah, a subdivision of the 
Samradian sect, 1. 196. 

Fam/i/aJl/a«is/i,“angel-hearlcd," 
1. 180. 

Farjud, “ miraculous power," I 72 

Farmah, a month of a Farsal (see 
Farsal), 1. 27. 

Farnishin, a particular position in 
praying, 1. 78. 

Fur6gh pirai, name of a fire-temple 
in Najf, I. 51. 

Farroz, a day of a Farmah (see 
Farmah), I. 27. 

Farsal, the revolution ,of a planet, 
1. 26, 27. 

Farshid, son of Fartosii, a sectary, 
I. 196-his opinion, ibid. 

Farshidiyahs, a subdivision of the 
Samradian sect, 1. 196. 

Fartab, “ revelation,” 1. II. 

Fartosh, a sectary of the Sam radi¬ 
ans, I. 195—Ills doctrine, ibid. 
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Favtoshian. a subdivision of Ibe. 
Samradiau sect, 1. 190. 

Farliish, a merchant of the lvhodayi 
sect, ). '201. 

Faruk, “ separator,” surname of 
the Klialif Omar, 1. 98, 99 n.— 
name of the Koran- two Faruks, 
111. 4 - a passage of the sefcond, 5. 

Farumad, or Faruyad, or Ferdid, a 
town in the country of Tus, 
whereZardusht planted a cypress, 
I. 307 n. 

Farun Faro Vakhshur, name given 
to the conservative angel of man¬ 
kind, I. 149. 

Farzanah Bahrain (doctor), son of 
Farhad, author of the Sharistan- 
i danish vva gulislan-i Binish -a 
precept of his quoted, 1. 77—his 
account of Azar KaivAn, 88, 93— 
Ferzanah’s descent, life—attain¬ 
ments, with the aid of his master, 
KaivAn — anecdote concerning 
both, 109—his death, 110 quoted 
in the life of Zardusht, 245. 

Farzanah Bahrain the l.ess, son of 
Farhad, author of Ai zhang Ma¬ 
rti, I. 121 —his death, 122—he 
translated into Persian the works 
of Shaikh lshrak Shuhab udrien 
MaktuI, 122—his austerity, 122, 
123. 

Farzanah Farshid wird. a disciple 
of KaivAn, his lineage, I. 105 — 
description of a light between 
him and Bahman, 100—his death, 
ibid. 

Farzanah Kharrad, disciple of Kai¬ 
van, his origin, I. 104—an anec¬ 
dote of him, 104—his death, 105. 

Farzanah Khiradmand. disciple of 
KaivAn, his descent, light witli 
Rustam, I. 100, 107. 

Farzanah KhushitMohed), author of 
liazm gah-i Darvehan, l. 104, 
119—a quotation from this work, 
120 , 121 . 

Farwardin, name of an angel and 
a month, 60 and n. 1, 61. 

Fasakli, “• fracture,” 111. 180. 

Fas hawdi, work of Shaikh Mohl 
eddin, 111. 234. 


Fatimah. daughter ol'M.i hummed, 
wife of A1 i, II.39S n. I; III. oi¬ 
lier inheritance disputed to her — 
the gate of her house burnt - she 
never spoke to the enemies of her 
husband, 82 n. 1, 83 n. 

l'atimitc (Khalifs), descendants of 
IsmAil, II. 398 n. —of Ali and 
Fatima, the daughter of the pro¬ 
phet, 401 n. — the termination of 
their dominion, 450 n. 

FatiShat, “ victories,” III. 281. 

Favaid Madaniy, “ Useful Notes by 
“ a F.itizeri of Medina,” work 
quoted, 1). 272. 381, 382. 

Favaitnasihan, “ science of future 
“ events,” contained in the sixth 
Nosk of the Zand-Avesta, I. 273 
and n. 

Favardigan, “ five supplementary 
“ days of the year,” I. 312- their 
names, 62, 326, 327. 

Favatah, “ Prolegomena,” title.of a 
work of Maibedi, 111. 220, 237. 

I’ayz, " emanation,” and other sig- 
nilicalions, 111. 230 n. 2. 

Fedak, a castle near the town of 
Khaihar—an inheritance of Fati¬ 
ma, 111. 51 n. 2 —taken from 
and restored to the l'ainilv of Ali, 
82 n. 

Fedayi, name of the devoted follow¬ 
ers of llassan Sabah, and the doc¬ 
trine of thelsmailahs, 11. 435 n.2. 

Ferdid, see Fcruyad. 

Ferehengiram, name of Venus, I. 
38 n. 

Ferhad, celebrated architect, 1.112. 

Ferhengl Shuuri, quoted, III. 267 
n. 1. 

Ferhbsh, an ancient Persian king, 
chose seven poets, each of whom, 
on one day of the week, recited 
his verses to the king, III. 107. 

l'erid eddin Atllar, a work of his 
quoted. 111. 96 n. 1, 249 u. 1. 

Fcrisbta ( History of), I. 41 n. 1. 

Fork, “ division,” ill. 295 n. 1. 

Fersendaj, faith of MahAbad, I. 21 
n. 1. 

Herz.Abad, another name of MahA- 
bnd, 1. 21 n. 
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Ferz Desktir, or “ the Croat Desa- 
“ tir,” I. G5 n. 1. 

Ferz-zemiar, “ great prayer," I. 79. 

Fesus ul hikem, “ the bezels of 
“ philosophers," a work of Mohi 
eddin Ibn Arabi, 111. 91. 

Fikah, “jurisprudence," 11 373 

n. 1. 

Firrah Kari, disciple of Sbidosh, 
how he was revenged on the pea¬ 
santry of Acban.who had offended 
him, 1.113, 123. 


Foucaud, professor of Tibetan, 11. 
292. 

Foucher (abb£), a learned French 
author, his opinion about the 
Zand books, 1. 223 n. — quoted, 
278 n. 373. 

Forlia d’Urban (marquis), 11. 303, 
30(1. 

Frank, his French translation of the 
Hebrew Bible quoted, II. 301, 
302, 303. 

Fransdi (Padri), II. 303. 


Gada Narayana, master of a sect, 
II. 229. 

Gahambara, “ six periods of crea- 
“tion,” 1.312—six fcstivals,34G— 
origin of it, and description of 
the creation, 348, 349, 330. 

Gah Havan, “ sunrise,” I. 310 n. 

Gah-i-zarin, “ golden place in hea- 
“ ven,” 1. 288. 

Gah-numis, “ astrologer,” 1. 1G9. 

Gaudharva, “ science of music,” 11. 
G3 n. 1. 

Gandhara-vivahab, a form of mar¬ 
riage among Hindus, 11. 72. 

Gandsa man, appointed tutor of the 
author of the Dabisian, 11. 143. 

Gangavara, place of pilgrimage, in 
Kuchmir, II. 1G6. 

Gangu.a boy ten years old, initiated 
in idealism, II. 103. 

Garbha kdana karma, a rite of the 
Hindiis, II. 34 and n. 2. 

Garcin de Tassy, quoted in the 
notes of vol. I. pp. 1. 2, 3; .11. 
115. 168, 224, 342, 368; HI. 29 
n. 235 i). 239 n. 1, 28G n. 

Gautama, husband of Ahalya, II. 

68 . 

Gaya, Giya, town in India, a place 
of pilgrimage, l. 33 and u. 
about it. 


Gaya mcreta, or Gayo rnard, the 
primitive man, 1. 355 n. 

Gayatri, “ sacred prayer,” II. 61 
n. 1. 

Ghaib al ghaiynh, “ the mysterious 
“ bidden,” 111. 248, 267, 268 
n. 1. 

Ghaib imkani, 1 the possible disap- 
“ pearance,” III. 278. 

Ghtiibel kaberi,“the great absence,” 
11. 377. 

Ghazi khan Badakshl, a great logi¬ 
cian, 111. 97. 

Ghaib mahali, “ the illusive dis- 
“ appearance,” III. 278. 

GtiSibet sari, “ the minor absence,” 
II. 377. 

Ghasal, “ ablution." 11. 59, CO, 61 
— how interpreted by the Ismai- 
lahs, 408; HI. 259. 

Ghala'ti Abu Homed MuhnmmetL 
Ebn Mohammed Gliazali, sur- 
named Flajjet ul islam Zain ed- 
din al Tusi, II. 349—a short 
account of him and his works, 
ibid. n. 2. 

Gilshah, assumes the government in 
obedience to Heaven, 1. 29. 

Gird-koh, a fnrt. taken by the IsmA- 
ilahs, li. 439—taken by Holagu, 
450 n. 
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Gila govinda, poem con.posed Gy 
Jayadiva, li. 180 n. 1. 

Giti kharid, “ a pious gift," I. 289 
and n. 2. 

Gladwin, quoted, I. 9 n. 14. 

Glaire (Monsieur), his French trans¬ 
lation of the Hebrew Bible, II. 
301, 302, 303. 

Gnostics (The), make great use of 
Oriental cosmogony and psycho¬ 
logy, as derived from Zoroaster, 
1. 224 n. 

G6dana,“ gift of a cow,” II. 37 n 4. 

Gokhastah (Ahriman), I. 343. 

Gbmedha, “ sacrifice of a cow,” 11. 
83. 

Gopinath (Hal), author quoted, 1.34. 

Goraknhth, name of the divinity—a 
saint—adopted by a class of Yo¬ 
gis, II. 128 n. 1. 129. 

Goya Kasem, author of an account 
of Sectaries, 11. 230. 

Goyastah, Gojcstah, Gosakhlah, the 
evil spirit, I. 337. 

Grihasthii, “ married men,' II. 213, 
241. 

Gul shen-raz, “ The Mystery of the, 
“ Hose-Bower,” II. 102; 111. 142, 
228 u. 233. 

Guna, property,” II. 14 n. 1. 

Gundwar, a particular sect, II. 241 
—kill strangers, 242. 

Gurgiu, a Persian chieftain, whose 
dignity remained more than a 
thousand years in his family, I. 
163. 

Guru Govind, sou of Tdgli Balmier, 


,%L 

founder of the national greatness 
of the Sikhs, author of the Dasa- 
ma Padshah 'irantha, “ The 
“ Book of tl.e Tenth King,” 11. 

288 it. 1. 

Guru-mata, great council of the 
Sikhs, II 288 n. 1. 

Guruva gurinah, Brahmans of Kach- 
mir, 11. 103. 

Gushaspian, a sect, I. 278 n. 

Gushtasp, son of I.ohrasp, 1. 88— 
receives Zardusht, 245 and n. 2 
hears bis doctrine, 246, 247, 
248 — demands a proof of the 
truth of the Zand-Avesta, and a 
miracle, 249—doubts of it, 230 

— displeased with Zardusht, 231 

— throws away the Zand-Avesta, 
and imprisons the prophet, 252 — 
finds his charger palsied, ibid.— 
calls Zardusht, and accepts the 
conditions for the cure of the 
horse, 233—punishes the enemies 
of the prophet,234,255 - requests 
the giant of lour wishes, 256- 
sees four angels, and falls sense¬ 
less from his throne, 237,258—on 
the lasting of hallowed wine, 
ascends to heaven, 259 —esta¬ 
blishes fire-worship in his king¬ 
dom, 200—calls Jangranghhchah 
to Iran, 276 - is said to have tra¬ 
velled in India, ibid. n. 2.—re¬ 
lates and explains a parable of 
Zardusht, 368, 369. 

iwalior, a fort in the province of 
.Agra, 11. 274. 


H 


llabib Ajemi, III. 229 u. 1. Hadis nuisik, “ a strong tradition," 

llubs-i-dam, imprisonment of the II 380. 

breath, I. 111. Hadis sahih, “an authentic tradi- 

Hadis liasen, “ an elegant tradi- “ tion,” 11. 386. 

“ lion," 11. 386. 



Hadis saif, “a weak tradition,” II. 
3,87. 

lladokt, a Nosk of the Zaiul-Avesta, 

I. 271, -.75. 

Hafiz of Shiraz, a poet, quoted, f. 
81, 89, 106, 11 1, 113, 119, 121. 
123, 127, 129, 113 ; 11. Hi, 210, 
296 ; III. 23. 26. 

Hnft-aiireng, “seven thrones,” III. 
267 n. 1. 

Haft khan atnekhi, seven places of 
union, 11. 131. 

Haft-sur, seven ramparts in Istak- 
har, I. 48. 

Haj, 111. 238. 

Hajab, “ veil,” III. 273 n. I. 

Major ul asvad, "the black stone 
“ or Mecca," III. 168. 
llajet ul hak, surname of Avisenua, 

II. 168. 

Ilaji Khalfa, quoted, 111. 218 n. 2. 
Hak al yakin, “ the truth of con- 
“ viction,” title of a work, 111. 
223. 

Ilakem bearnr all,ill, a I’atimite Kha- 
lif, adored as a Hod by thcDruses, 
II. 421 n. 1. 

Ilakem ben llashatn. an imposter, 
and rebel against the ruling Kha- 
lif. III. 3 n. 1. 

JIakikat, “ truth, reality,” 111 29, 
36, 

llakiket al bakayek, “ reality of 
“ realities,” III. 222. 

Hakim dostur, a learned contempo¬ 
rary of Mohsan Fani, III. 203— 
his creed, 210, 211. 

Hal, “ stale,” its meaning in the 
terminology of the Sufis, III. 242 
n. 2. 

Halal, “ the new moon,” III. 261. 
Halnumeh, a work of BAyezid, Ill. 
27, 28-extracts from this work, 
34, 38. 

Hamballah, a Muhammedan sect, 
II. 333. 

Ilamdan, town in Persia, II. 172. 
Hamestan, one of the seven hea¬ 
vens, explanation of them, I. 
293 ri. 

Hamid eddin Nagdri, author of a 
r.oininentary upon love, III. 241. 


Hamilton, Charles, 111. 88 n. 1. 

HamiyAI, bad deeds, I. 328. 

Hammer (baron', quoted, 1. 82 n. 
203 n. 3; 11, 300, 323, 330 363 
n. 1, 403 n. 1, 423, 442 n. 2, 436; 
HI. 97 n. 1, 123 n. 4, 177 n. 1, 
212 n. 1, 221 n. 1, 232 n. 1, 241 
n. 1. 

llamsbpata mihdim, the sixth Hu- 
hambar, 1. 347, ibid. n. 1. 

Hamza, uncle of Muhammed, the 
prophet, killed in battle, 111. 11 
n. 1. 

Hanbal Ahmed Kbn Hanbal, the 
head of a Muhammedan sect, 11. 
328, 329, 332. 

llanifa, or Abu llanifa al Noman 
Kbn Thabel, founder of a Muham- 
medan sect, the Hanelites—his 
sepulchre, T, 31 : II. 329 u.; ac¬ 
cused to have, been attached to 
have been attached to Magism, 

III. 63. 

Hanifiah, name of a Muhammedan 
sect, II. 333. 

Hansa-mantra, a particular prayer, 
11.134n. 

llansa radja, a Brahman. II. 184. 

Hanuman, a deity, II. 219. 

Hanuman, chief of savage tribes, 
called monkevs, ally of Rama, 11. 
23 n. 3. 

Hara, a mount near Mecca, appeared 
interposing between the two sec¬ 
tions of the muon, miraculously 
cloven by Muhammed, 111. 68 
n. 1. 

Hara Rama puri, a SanyAsi and JnA- 
nl, his speech, conduct, death, II. 
108, 109. 

Ifaratirlh, a holy (dace of Kachrnir, 
II. 166. 

Har aznr, a fire-temple, 1. 47. 

Harbanists, Harnanites, a sect of 
Sabteans, HI. 311 n. 

Ilarbayantis, a sect of Vaichnavas, 
II, 181. 

Hardwar, a place in the province 
Delhi, holy place of the Hindus. 
II. 197 n. 1. 

Harem, “ royal apartment,” 1. 23. 

Hargovind, son of Arjunmal, II. 




248 —a warlike Guru—why lie 
wore two swords in his girdle, 
273 n. 4—imprisoned by Jehan- 
gir during twelve years, 274 — 
serves Shah Jelian — acts in the 
Panjab—wars with Shah Jchan’s 
troops, 273—retires in the moun¬ 
tainous country of llaja Tara- 
chand, 276—spreads far his reli¬ 
gion, 276—bis creed, 277 — a 
parable of bis, 277, 276—date of 
his death, 280. 

Harjayi, or Harrayi, a Guru of the 
Sikhs, II. 273—son of Baba Jdv, 
and grandson of llar-govind, 281, 
282 — the seventh t.uru of the 
Sikhs—friend of the author of the 
llabistau, 282. 

llaridas (Gosain>, founder of a sect, 
II. 232, 233. 

Har Krishna, successor to the Guru 
Harrayi of the Sikhs, 11.288 n. 1. 

Harun (Aaron ), II. 268. 

ilarun, a Jew, convert and disciple 
of Farzanah Babram. 1 136,137. 

Ilaryali, a Dakhani word for the 
Sanscrit Durva grass, li. 80. 

Ilasan, son of Ali, the last of the 
legitimate khalifs, II n. 1. 

Hash-o bash, “ presence and ab- 
•• scnce” at court, I. 161. 

llashaviyat Ashariah, a class of Mu- 
hammedans, II. 334. 

Hashtanagar, “ eight townships” in 
Afghanistan, 111. 41 

Ilaslul, name of a Nosk of the Zanil- 
Avesta, I. 274. 

Ilassan al Basrl, a short account of 
him, II.386and n.l ; 111.18 n. 2. 

Hasseu hen llassain ben Ali ben Abi- 
akil, eminent in scholastic theo¬ 
logy, II. 378. 

ilassan, son of Sabah, a deputy of 
the Imim, author of a book—ab¬ 
stract of it, II. ill, 417—his 
lineage, 423, 424 n. 1—comes to 
Nishapur, 426—his favor and dis¬ 
grace at court, 427, !26—his tra¬ 
vels, 426—goes to l gypt, 430 - 
favor and disgrace there—goes to 
Syria, 430, 431—travels, spreads 
his doctrine, gains the fort Ala- 


mut, 432, 433 — purchases it, 
434 - acquires Kudbar and Ko- 
histan. 433 — his conduct and 
domination, ibid. n. 2.—orders 
the death of two of his sons, ap¬ 
points his successor, 441—date of 
his death, 436, 442. 

Ilassan l'akraiii. a minister of Kia 
buzerg Umid, 11. 441. 

Ilassan Mazinderani, killed Ala-cd- 
din. ruler of the Almutians.il. 447. 

Haviilet, “ giving in charge,” a term 
of the Ismailahs, 11. 406. 

Havkyi manavi, “ the true soul,” 
III. 142. 

Ilazaj, Arabian metre, I. 1, 2. 

Haz,-trails, a tribe distinct from the 
Afghans and Moghuls, III. 43 - 
a short account oftliem, ibid. u. 1. 

llazeret ghaib mus af, “ the presence 
“ of the relative mystery,” 111.238. 

llazeret jamah, “ the presence of 
•• the vest,” 111. 230. 

llazeret rutis’afghaib, “ the presence 
••of the mysterious relation," III. 
238. 

llazeret shahadet niutlak, “ the pre- 
•• sence of the absolute evidence,” 
111. 238. 

Iledayah al hikmet, “ the Guide to 
“ Science,” III. 217. 

liedaya HI furu, ,l the Guide in the 
" Branches of the Law,” quoted, 
III. 88. 

Heroines ylrlris, Enoch), establishes 
fumigations and wine sacrifices, 
II. 160. 

llerbelot, author of the “ Biblio- 
“ tlieque orientale,” quoted, 1. 
49, 87, 101, 112, 130. 138. 144, 
143, 212, 222, 308; II. 166, 172, 
173,174,173. 323, 323, 330, 361, 
383, 416 n. 2, 426; III. 12 n 2, 
13 n. 27 n. 76, 123 n. 1, 138 n. 1, 
171, 217 u. 1. 241 n.1. 

llcresfetmad, name of Zoroaster’s 
father, according to the Desatir, 
I. 215 n. 280 n. 

Hermes al Hermes, III. 105 — his 
epoch, several Hermes, 106 n. 1. 

Hermippus, treats expressly of Zo¬ 
roaster’s works, I. 224 n. 
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llermodoros, a Platonic philoso¬ 
pher, quoted, 1. 212 n. 

Ilern.'in, the founder of a sett, 
branch of the Sabeans, Ill, 105 n. 
llernaniles, or Herranites, a sect, 
111. 105 n. 

Hero, son of Arinenius compared 
to Arda-Viraf. I. 504 n. 1. 
Herodotus, quoted, I. 17,171, 209, 
340; H. 37; Til. 111. 

Hertushad. name for Zardusht, in 
the DesAtir, I. 28rt n. 
tldtu, " cause, reason,” II. 208. 
fletwabhasa, “ fallacious argu- 
“ ment,” 209 n. 1. 
llikmet al Ain, “ the science of 
“ what is essential," III. 218. 
fibbed, ascetic, learned man, 1.17. 
18—minister for the purpose of 
adoration, 241. 

HirbedSar, the pure high-priest, 1. 
147. 

Ilirbed.a descendant from Zardusht. 
and learned contemporary of Moh- 
san Fani, 111. 204 
llitcherasp, an ancestor of Zar¬ 
dusht, l. 215 n. 

Ilokh ShdlhrOlemAd, a short prayer, 
I. 334—variations of the name, 
ibid. n. 1. 

HolAgu Khan, son ofTuli Khan,be¬ 
comes master of the person of 
ltukn-eddin, and of the fort Mai- 
tnun-diz, II. 449 n.- takes more 
than forty castles of the lsmailahs 
—completes the conquest of this 
sect, 450 n.— marches towards 
liaghdad — takes the town and the 
khalif, whom he puts to a cruel 
death, ibid 

Horn, a tree, its juice employed in 
sacrilices, l. 315 n. 1. 

Horn, the first apostle of the law, 1. 
355 n. 

Itoma , burnt offering, 11. 5b, 02— 
when to be performed by a Brah¬ 
man , 77,78, 81,82, 101,199. 
Honover, “ pure desire,”11.26 n. 1. 
Hormuz-azar,“ a tire-temple,” 1.47. 
Hormuzd, a person of the Radian 
sect, 1. 203. 

llormu/d ( Jupiter 1, description of 


his form, I. 36, 37 - angel pre¬ 
siding over the first day of every 
month, 62 n. 

floshidar, father of Bahram, enti¬ 
tled Hamawand, and, by the n; - 
tion, Shapur, 1. 270. 

HiishwAzhen. “ a trance,” 1. 85. 

Hoshyar (Mobed), author of the 
Sarud-i-Mastan, “ the Songs of 
“ the intoxicated.” his descent— 
becomes a disciple of KaivAn, I. 
110—his mode of devotion —man¬ 
ners. Ill, 113—his death, 112. 

ilosain, Husain (ImAm), son of Ali. 
where killed, 1. 47 —account of 
his death, II. 359 n. 1. 

HossAin, a son of ilnssan Sabah, put 
to death by order of his father, 
II. 441. 

llossain Fani, a chief of the IsmAi- 
lahs, defends Mumin-ahad, II. 
437. 

HossAin Pant, the daai of Kohistau, 
put to death by a son of Hassan 
Sabah, II. 441. 

llossain Manstlr Hallaj, a disciple of 
Joneid, III. 291 n. 1. 

llossain, son of Mayin eddin Mai- 
bedi, 111. 217n. 2, 220. 

Hussein (Shaikh), of Khorassan, 
contemporary of Mahmud She- 
bistcri, 111. 237 n. 3. 

Ilostanes Archimagus, makes first 
known in Europe the I’ersian 
religion and philosophy, 1. 223 n 

Hotukhshan, name of the fourth 
class of the people, I. 19 n. 

llrid, “ heart,” one of the six re¬ 
gions of the human body, II. 150. 

Hudah, son of Jai Alad, 1. 177. 

lluo, the niece cf Jatnasp, third 
wife of Zoroaster, 1. 281 u. 

ilur, Huri, “ celestial.virgin,” III. 
159. 162. 

Huristar, name of the first class of 
the people, I. 18. 

Hushang, king and prophet, l. 30, 
31—son of Siamuk 88. 

Hushiar (Mobed), carries in his 
arms the author of the Dabislan. 
in his infancy to be ble«scd by 
lihatur Vapah, ■!. 145. 
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Ilushian, a sect of thy Persian reli¬ 
gion, 1. 6. 

Htlshldar, a descendant from Zar- 
dusht, L, 232. 

Hushidarmah, a descendant from 
Zardusht, I. 232. 

Hushiar Kefik Nikarindali, a person 
of the tribe of Maksud chep, II. 
361. 

Hushyar (Mobed), his works, quo¬ 
ted, I. 72. 


Htlvljat. ' essence," ill. 222. 

Iluz ui llayai. a Persian work, of 
Amharet Kant, containing the 
sayings of Goraknnth, II. 137, 
Hyde (Thomas), quoted, 1.17 n. 60, 
70, 03. 112. 143, 206, 210, 213, 
219, 222, 224, 243, 246, 235, 
263, 275, 283, 284, 296, 297, 
303, 306, 314, 324, 326, 331, 
337. 
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■laafriyah, a town in Arabian Irak, 
I. 307 and n. 3. 

label al 4ainli, a celebrated theolo¬ 
gian, II. 381. 

•lahr, Shemseddin. 111. 235 u. 
laber, .laberiali, a Muhainmedan 
sect, II. 330 n. 2, 352 n. 1. 
.labilka, a fabulous town. III. 279. 
Jabilsa, a fabulous town 111. 279. 
Jabrtl, an angel, his funrtious, II. 
337—emanated from the tenth 
power of intelligence, 111. 145- 
similar to human nature, ibid. 
— cleaves the breast of Moham¬ 
med, and washes his heart, 177 
n. 2—his form described, 178, 
179—directs Mohammed on his 
way to heaven,182,283 - conducts 
him to his own celestial mansion, 
190 — to the heavenly tabernacle, 
194—remains behind the pro¬ 
phet, 193 n. — he is th ■ highest 
secretary and first intelligence, 
236—brings happy news to Mu- 
hammed, 240 — figures as the 
science of divinity, 246 — the 
image of wisdom, 25tt 
.lacob, son of Joseph (ltabbi), trans¬ 
lator of the five books of Jloses 
from Arabic into Persian, II. 300. 
lad, a measure of time, I. 14. 
■la'dai. superintendent of police, 1. 
<69. 


Jadongois, solicitor of money from 
the wealthy, I. 292, 320. 

Jadti, a Fakir, disciple of Sath rah, 
11.110 - his free conduct—death, 
110, lit, 112. 

JJfr Mosuddek, son of Muhammed 
meetum, “ the expected," 11. 399 
n. 1. 

JAfr sadik. the sixth Imam, II. 390 
—son of Muhammed Baker—his 
birth and death, ibid. n. 1. 

Jaganath, a boy, eight years old, 
who ridiculed idolatry, 11. 105, 
106. 

JSgar prarag, a sect, II. 128. 

Jaiiaravast'ha, “ state of being 
“ awake," II. 92. 

Jagat ambit, mother of the universe, 
name of Maya, 11.150. 

Jagganath, town with a holy tem¬ 
ple, II. 70. 

Jaghir, allotment made by the state 
to an individual, I. 176. 

Jagrat, “ awaking,” I. p. 85. 

Jahad, “ holy war upon unbelie¬ 
vers," 111. 262. 

Jahandas, a Sikh, pretender to the 
dignity of a Guru, anecdote of 
him, II. 282, 283. 

Julian tVnvard, an individual of the 
Paikarian sect, 1. 201. 

Jahmi Klin Sefwan, head of a seel, 
11. 332 n 2. 
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Jai Afram, son of Abad, called lo 
the throne, 1. 23 — assumes the 
government and restores the in¬ 
stitutes of his father, 25, 88. 

,lai Alad. son of Jai Afram, the last 
monarch of the Jai dynasty, 1.24, 
88 . 

Jala hhakta, “ worshippers of \va- 
“ ter,” II. 243. 

.lalpa, “ debate,” II. 208 n. 4. 

Jaiiui.it, “ assembly,” II. 324 n. 2. 

JamaAtl, a Muhammednu sect, II. 
320. 

Jainah, “ union,” 111. 222, 29a n. 1. 

JatnM (<ili, a learned mart in Kaz- 
viu,and secret IsmJdah, protected 
by Ala-eddin, II. 457. 

.Iamana,“ eructation,” 11. 133 n. 1. 

Jamasp, brother, or minister, of 
Gusht-asp, prophet, supposed 
author of a Persian work, trans¬ 
lated into Arabic, 1.112 and u. 3 
— receives hallowed milk from 
Zardusht, 239 — Jnnvisp’s 1 words 
quoted, 3a8, 339, 3(»0, 3(51. 

Jamblicus, bis life of Pythagoras, 
quoted, 1. 277 n. I. 

Jamen, servant of Matlar, killed, 
devoured, restored to life. II. 224, 
223 -a saint of that name, proves 
his virtue, 223. 

Jami (Matilavi), the surname of Ab- 
ilal Itahmen, quoted, l. 83; 111. 
173 n. 2. 

Jam i-Kai Khusro, work of Azar 
Ivaivim, quoted, I. 70. 

Jamshai, also called Yekanabin, a 
sect, 1. 193. 

Jatnsliasp, son of .lemshid, son of 
Tahmdras, T. 193. 

Jamshaspians, a sect. I. 193. 

Janaka, king of Mithila. a legend of 
him, II. 233, 230 201 to 200. 

Jana loka, one of the fourteen 
spheres, II. 12 —region of the 
sons of Brahma, ibid. n. 3. 

Jangaman, sect of Hindus — their 
belief, II. 218. 

Jangraiighichah. master of Jamasp 
—writes to Oushtasp — disputes 
with Zardusht, 1.270— adopts his 
faith, 277. 


Jani (Oosain), founder of a sect of 
Vaichnavas, 11. 234. 

Japa, a rite of the Hindus, II. 33— 
muttering prayers, 126. 

Jarudiyat, a branch of the Zuydivat, 
II. 363 n. 1. 

Jasa, a Brahman, in whose house 
the Kalki-avatar is to take place, 
11. 24. 

Jashen Sudah, a work of illobed 
Husliyar, 1. 72. 

Jashn i-Sadah. •* festival of Sadah," 
work of Mobed Hoshyar, I. 112. 

Jata Karma, a rite of the Hindus, 

II. 33 and n. 2. 

Ja'ti, “ futile argument.” II. 209 
— twcutv-four enumerated, ibiil. 
it. 4. 

Juts, a low class of Hindus, II. 112 
—a short account of them, 270 
n. 1. 

Javedan Khirad, book ascribed to 
Jemshid, 1. 32 n. 143 n. 

Jaya diva, a IHimanandi, author of 
a mystical poem upon Krichna 
and Uadltu, II. 180 n. 1, 182 n. 1. 

.layakarl, philosophers, attached to 
temporariness, 111. 308. 

Jazbcl, “attraction,” III. 294 n. 2. 

1 bits, “ Satan,” II. 347 n. 1—or¬ 
dered to adore Adam, III. 8 n. 2, 
9 n.—the power of imagination, 
140. 

Ibn MakanA Saheb-i-Mah Kashgher, 

III. 80, 210. 

lbrahiitl (Mulla), a zealous adhe¬ 
rent to the creed of the Shiahs, 
II. 304. 

Idris (or Enoch, see Hermes), 111. 
100 n.l. 

Jelian Ara, epitome of the History 
of Persia, I. 31. 

Jelal Bokhari (Said), III. 236 n. 1. 

Jeial-eddin, sultan of Khorazm and 
other provinces, retires before 
Jangis whan, II. 449 n.—gains 
two battles over the Moghuls — 
flies towards the Indus—is over¬ 
thrown in a battle on that river— 
destroys his whole family, and 
passes the river. III. 117 n. 1. 

Jclal-cddiii, son of Miyan Buyezid, 
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1(1. 42—succeeds to liis lather's 
dignity, ibid. — brought before 
the emperor Akbar—Hies—takes 
(fhizni—-cannot maintain himself, 
43—is defeated and killed, 44. 

Jelal-eddin Bokhari, founder of a 
sect, II. 226 n. 2. 

Jelal-eddin Hassan, ben Muhammed, 
ben Hassan, the sixth ruler of 
the Alamutians, II. 446 n. 2— 
date of his death, 447. 

Jelal-eddin Bum! (Mawlana), the 
most celebrated mystical poet of 
the Orient, III. 123 n. 4. 

Jelal-eddin Bum! (Mawlana), disci¬ 
ple of Mohi-eddin, III. 234 n. 1, 

Jelalian, a sect of Muhammedans, 
II 226, 227, 228; 111. 206 n. 1. 

Jemil eddin mataher, writer upon 
prophecy and unity, II. 379. 

Jemalian, a sect, III. 236. 

Jemshid, king and prophet, 1. 30, 
31 a law of his quoted, 73 -son 
of Tahimiras, 88-his sentiments 
expressed to Abtin, 194. 

Jemshid, author of many philoso¬ 
phical works, 193. 

Jengis Khan, dates of his birth and 
death, I. 160 n. 1; HI. 113 and 
n. 1, 119 n. I—destroys the do¬ 
minion of the Seljuk dynasty, II. 
449 n.—divides his empire before 
his death, ibid. — worshipper of 
the stars. III. 112 — subject to 
trances and epileptic fits—parti¬ 
culars relative to them —practises 
divination by means of combs, 
113—made prisoner, recovers his 
liberty, 114-is just and equi¬ 
table. ibid, -appoints his succes¬ 
sor, 113—his last advice to itis 
sons, 118, 119—duration of his 
dynasty, 121 n. 1. 

Jeresht, the fourteenth Nosk of the 
Zand-Avesta, its contents, 1. 274. 

Jermiighun, a general of Oktayi 
Khan, sent with a force against 
Jelal-eddin, king of Khorassan, 
whom he defeats. 111. 116, 117. 

Jermshar, name of Jemshid, I. 31 n. 

llihram, “ penetenti.il veil,” 111. 237 
n. 1. 


Ihtiiam, bow interpreted by the 1s- 
mailahs, II. 408 n. 2. 

Jin, “ spirits of fire,” III. 236. 

Jitendriya, “ who has subdued the 
“ senses,” II. 239. 

Ijtihad, “rational dialectics,”11. 378 
n. 2. 

Jiva, “ life,” If. 123, 124. 

Jivanasp, son of Sasan, resides in 
Kahulistan, I. 276 11 . 2. 

Jivatatma, “ the vital principle, or 
spirit,’’ II. 92. 

Ilahiah, followers of the religion of 
Akbar. III. 48. 

llam-eddin, named Buzin-Khan (Ha¬ 
kim) buiit Vizirabad, a town, II. 
194. 

Ilham, “ inspiration,” III. 174 n.l. 

Imam, Imamat, a religious digni¬ 
tary, and office — conditions 
thereof, 11. 362, 363 — twelve 
Imam's, enumerated, 367, 368 
n. 1— their prohibitions of sci¬ 
ence, 373 — instructions, 376— 
seven Imams of the IsmMlahs, 
400; III. 172. 173. 

Imanuh (The), a class ofMuhammc- 
dan sectaries, 11. 388; 111. 12. 

lmamiyat Asultn, a sect, 11. 383. 

lrnb.il, a fort in Khazazm, surren¬ 
ders to the besieging Moghuls for 
want of water, at the very mo¬ 
ment of a heavy fail of rain. III. 
120 . 

Imkan, “possibility,” III. 141- 
four sorts of it, ibid. it. 1. 

Jnatia skandha, “ personality,” II. 
197. 

Jnanairi uttamam, “ the highest 
“ state of beatitude," II. 93. 

Jnani, possessor of the Vedanta 
science, II. 96. 

Jnanindra, particular class of Jna- 
nis, II. 103. 

Jnapti skandha, “ the knowledge of 
“ animal nature,” II. 198. 

India, “ the window of life, the 
“ passage of the soul,” where 
placed, II. 134. 

Indra, regent of the East (Purva) 
II. 219. 

Indrazaharayog Vasishta, 


name 
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given to the instructions of Va- 
aishta to Rama, II. 28. 
indriya, “ exterior senses,” 11. 204 
—six senses, 200. 

Insan Kamil, “ the perfect man," 
111. 276 n. 2. 

Jdli handi, a sect, II. 128. 
.log-Vasishta (also Yog-vasishta, and 
Vasishta-yog), name given to 
Vasishta’s instructions to llama, 

II. 28, 96, 236, 268. 

•Toneid Abu ’I Kasem, 111. 273 n. 1. 
Jones (sir William), denies the au¬ 
thenticity of Zoroaster’s works 
published in French, 1. 223 n. 
Jorjani, author of the Commentary 
upon the Mexvakif, 11. 323. 
Jorjani, author of Definitions, quo¬ 
ted, HI. 141 n. 1, 174 n. 1,224 a. 

I, 229 a. 2, 230 n. i, 231 n. 2, 
239 n. 2, 276 n. 2. 

Jourdan(Am.), translator of a work 
of Mirkhond, II. 423. 

Iradet, a mystic lerm of the Druses, 

III. 64 n. 2—other definitions of 
it, 224 n. 1. 

lraj, sou of Feridun, permits de¬ 
structive animals to be eaten, 1. 

74. 

Isana, the north-east region —re¬ 
gent between the nortli and east, 

II. 33, 219 n.l. 

Isapiicha, worship of God, II, 126. 
lsfaudarinerid, Isfandamiaz, name 
of an angel and a month, 1. 61, 
62 and n. 230 — gives benedic¬ 
tions and instructions to Zar- 
dusht, 242. 

Isfandainaz-jah.the third additional 
day of the Persian year, I, 62 n. 
Isfendiar, son of king Gusht-asp— 
promoter of tire-worship, 1. SO, 
88—his history and death, 191 n. 
1—receives one grain of the hal¬ 
lowed pomegranate from Zar- 
dusht, and becomes brazen-bo¬ 
died, 260—allegories ascribed to 
him, 363, 364, 363, 366 — a 
prisoner in the fort Gambadan, 
371. 

Ishala (Isaiah), the Hebrew prophet, 
quoted, II. 298, 306, 307. 


lsharet, “ Indications,” title of a 
work, 111. 218 n. 3. 

Ishmata, one of the live failings 11. 

120 . 

Ishrak Shuhab uddin Maktul 
(Shaikh), his works translated 
into Persian, I. 122. 

Ishrakian, “ Platonists,” i. 83. 

Islitam, “ sacrifice, oblation,” II. 
135 n. 4. 

Iskander (Alexander), seeks the 
fountain of life, I. 37, 68 and n. 
1 - explanation of this allegory, 
ibid. 

Islam, the Muhammcdan faith, 11. 
322 —its principal part, 341 to 
357, 355. 

Ismiil (Imam), son of Jafr sadik, 11. 
297, 398 n. —his disappearance — 
different versions about it, 398, 
399. 

Ismail B£g, a follower of Mazdak’s 
faith, 1. 378. 

Ism4il Isfahan! (Mulla), 111. 297. 

Ismail Safavi, king of Persia, his 
system with regard to hereditary 
dignity, l. 163. 

Ismail Sufi, of Ardistan, a descen¬ 
dant from Musa, I. 52 n. 200. 

Ismail Si'rfi (Mulla) ol Isfahan, 
quoted, II. 32. 

IsmSiliah (The), 11.397, 399 n.l— 
acknowledge the legitimate suc¬ 
cession from JJfir to his son Isma¬ 
il, 399 n. 1—their creed, 400 to 
404 (see Butenian) — different 
names given to the lsmailahs, 421 
n. 1—duration of their existence, 
and overthrow by Holagu, 450 n. 
— remains of this sect in Persia 
and India, ibid. n. 

lsralil, an angel, his function, II. 
337 — one of the powers of the 
sun. III. 145. 

Istakhar, town of Persia, I. 48 and 
n. 8. 

Istidad, “ disproportion,” 111. 233. 

Islidial,the arguers,” a sect, 11. 
390—once called Mashayin, ibid. 
n. 4. 

lstidrnj, “ a sort of miracle,” III. 
274 n. 1. 
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Istinsak, “ washing the nostrils," 
Ill. 259. 

Istinsar,“drawing up waier through 
“ the nostrils,” Ill. 2.'i9. 

Isv&ra,"the necessary being,”11.123. 

lta ahu Virio, a form of prayer, 1. 
3(3 and n. 1, 319, 321. 

Itlftf sarf. “ absolute excellence.” 
111. 283. 

Jujl, son of Jengis Khan, the coun¬ 
tries destined to him by his fa¬ 
ther enumeiatcd—dies before his 
father. III. 116 n. 

•lush, or Gush, angel presiding over 


m 

the fourteenth day of every month, 
I. 62 n. 

Justin, I. 33 n. 1. 

Jyolisha, “astronomy,” II. 65 n. 1, 
165. 

Jyotish toma, “ sacrifice of four 
“ goals,” II. 82, 83. 

Ized, explained, 1. 95 n. 

(zed Dahman, a celestial being, who 
blesses the just man and conducts 
his soul to heaven, I. 258 n. 

lzcshnd, the Pchlvi name of a work, 
part of theZand-Avesta, I. 225 n. 
— translated into French, 226 n. 
—explained, 316 n. 


K. 


KJbah, holy temple of Mecca, by 
whom built, I. 47 n. : II. 409 n. 
2—frequently mentioned as the 
Kiblah of the Muhamincdans, see 
Kiblah. 

Kabir, a disciple of Kinianandra, 
11. 186 n. 2—a Vairagi —his first 
meeting with his master, 187 to 
188 - some of iris speeches, 189 
—his charity,190—afier his death 
Hindus and Muhammedans claim 
his burial, 191—his corpse disap¬ 
pears, ibid n. 1. 

Kacha.son ofVrihaspati.his legend. 
II. 225 n. 1. 

Kadariah, Kadarian, a Mohamme¬ 
dan sect, II. 325 n. 1, 353 n. 1. 

Kadr, “ God’s particular will,” II. 
352 n. 1, III. 233. 

Kaf, a fabulous mount, II. 260 n. 
2; III. 249 n. 1 (see Alburz). 

Kafris, called Kafer Kaiiinz, a tribe 
from Kabulistan, Ill. 301. 

Kahgyur, one of the principal reli¬ 
gious works of the Tibetans, II. 
291 n. 2. 

Kah Zand, “ little Zand,” 1. 352, 
353. 

Kajak, name of God with the Tibi • 
tans, II. 289 n. 1. 


Kaim makam, “ vice regent, ” ill. 

203. 

Kai-Kaiis, the second king of the 
Kayan dynasty, his epoch, I. 52 
and n. 5 — his attempted ascent 
to heaven and downfall explain¬ 
ed, 36. 

Kai Khiisro, king and prophet, I. 
30, 163—resigns the crown—dis¬ 
appears suddenly, 192 n.—kills 
Afr&siab, II. 130 n.l—lives still, 
by means of a peculiar mode of 
breathing, 136. 

Kai Kobad, son of Zab, 1. 88. 

Kai Nishin, brother of Kai-Kaus, 
interprets the adventure of his 
brother, I. 56 — son of Kai Ko¬ 
bad, 88. 

Kaivan azar, a tire temple, I. 47. 

Kakak (Ibrahim), founder of a sect, 
his life, conduct, speech, II. 229, 
230. 

Kakan, a sect founded by Ibrahim 
Kakak, li. 229. 

Kala dek (Kaladfya), peculiar rite 
of the Sactians, 11. 155. 

Kalem, “ scholastic theology.” defi¬ 
nition thereof, 11. 327 n. 2, 375 
n. 1. 

Kalian Bharati. a Sanyasi, his ac- 
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count of Shah Alias, king of 
Persia, II. 146, 147. 

Kalinga, name of a province in 
India, II. 3. 

Kalinga, a city, in which is the tem¬ 
ple of the tortoise, II. 70. 

Kalis'akha, sacred tree, I I. 80. 

Kala-skandhn, ibid. n. 6. 

Kali XVarastah (lnuirn), “ thellum- 
“ ble,” his verses i|uotcd, I. 138. 

lvaliyug, the fourth age of the Hin¬ 
dus, 11.24 —when it begins, ibiil. 
n. 1—its fixed duration, 48. 

Kalki-Avatar, the tenth Avatar of 
Vichnu, II. 24 — when to take 
place, ibid. 

Kalpa, a part of the Vedas, on cere¬ 
monies, II. 63 n. 1. 

Karnada, sexual love, II. 134. 

Kama!,a distinguished Vahadi,killed 
by Abas, III. 23, 24. 

Kamil eddin, son of Miyan Biyezid, 
III. 42. 

Kamer (the moon), the son of Atri, 
the Sage, Jl. 39—bears the title 
of superior wisdom. III. 200, 201 
—a mixed light with a particular 
property, 202—the seal of perfec¬ 
tion. 244. 

Kam-hibdas, a sect, II. 128. 

Kam Jdl, a follower of the Samra- 
diau doctrine —verses of his quo¬ 
ted, I. 200. 

Ivamkif, an ascetic of the Sam ra¬ 
dian sect, 1. 197 —author of a 
treatise containing amusing anec¬ 
dotes, 19S — examples of them, 
ibid. 199, 200. 

Kamran (Hakim), of Shiraz, per¬ 
forms a supposed miracle, 1.117. 

Kamran of Shiraz (Hakim), relates 
a speech of C.hatur Vapah, 11.145. 

Kamran, of Shiraz, a Peripatetic, 111. 
203 — his erudition — conduct, 
206, 207 - death— burial, 208- 
liis opinions, 211, 210— his beha¬ 
vior towards another sect, 217 
—the books which he read with 
his disciples, 217, 218, 219. 

Kamus, a IUiodayi (merchant), I. 
201 . 

Kanesh bhat, a .Imimndra, II. 107. 


Itanigaram, a place on (he borders 
of Kandahar, 111. 28. 

Kant'a, wind-pipe, 11. 132. 
Kapal-asan, a particular rite of de¬ 
votion, 1. 123. 

Kar, a elass of Sanyasis, II. 139. 

K,liana, “ cause," II. 17. 

Karana sarira,“ the original frame,” 

II. 177 n. 

Karankabanta, a D ikhani word for 
a sacred tree, II. 80. 
Karanyakslia, a demoo, carries the 
earth under water, II. 20. 

Kargi, a Tclinga word for the Sans¬ 
crit Durva, sacrificial grass, it.80. 
Karkh, a quarter of Baghdad, II. 
490 n, 2. 

Karma h. Saturn’s stay in each man- 
sin n of his orbit, I. 27. 

Karmali hormuzi, Jupiter's stay in 
each mansion of his orbit, 1. 27. 
Karrnaliaiis, a sect, founded by Ila- 
madan, surnatned ICarmata, 11, 
421 n. 1. 

lvarsat, a Saturnian year, I. 27. 
Karsal hormuzi, Jupiter's period, 1. 
27. 

Karun, Korah, the cousin of Moses, 
according to the Muhammcduns, 
in. 70 n. i. 

Karuna,“ tenderness,pity," II. 121. 
lvasam Khan, quoted, 111. 203. 
Kaseb, “ acquisition,” II. 333 n. 
Kashef muni, “ inner revelation,” 

III. 274. 

Kashef ul mahjub, “ the revelations 
“of the veiled Being,” III. 263. 
Kashef suri, “ exterior revelation,” 

111. 274. 

Kashial, a place in the mountains of 
Kashmir, inhabited by a particu¬ 
lar sect, their customs. 11. 244. 
Kashmir, Kichmar, town in Kho- 
rassau, where is Zardusht’s cy¬ 
press-tree 1. 280 n. 306 and 
i>. 3. 

Kasliti, “sacred girdle," 1. 297 — 
description of it, ibid. n. 314. 
Kasimirsky, translator of the Koran 
into French, quoted. III. 72 n. 1. 
Kasur, its mystical signification, HI. 
159, 162.' 
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Kas'yapa, a sect, It. 12S. 

Katha. Krishna's advice to Arjuna. 
U. 96. 

Kavi-s'astra, “ poetics,” II. 163. 

Kawser, a river of paradise, II. 314 
it. 1—in Gabriel’s heavenly man¬ 
sion, a source like wine. 111. 190 
u. 1. 

Kayastha, the writer cast, belonging 
to the fourth class among the 
Hindus, II. 114 n. 1. 

Kayomors, name equivalent to Gil- 
shah, etymology of both names, 
I. 29 n.—son of Yasan Ajam, 88. 

Kaz a.God’s universal judgment, 11. 
382 n. 1; III. 233. 

Kitzil Saruk, a general of Malik- 
shah, besieges Mtimin abad, a 
fort of the Ismailah. his army 
disperses, 11. 437 

Kazl-bash. ” red-head,” name given 
to the Persians by the Turks, 1. 
160 n. 1. 

Kazvin, town of Persia, II 172. 

Kehatriyas, the second class of the 
Hindus, their destination, 11. 48 
—what theyareto learn—toper- 
form, 78. 

Kerdmet, “ prodigy,” 111. 173 n. 2. 

Keramiah, Keramiau, a Muhauirne- 
dan sect. 11. 331. 

Kerat, “ chanting,” III 260. 

Kera-Tahitian, the inliabitants of 
Tibet, their religion, II 289, 293. 

Kerb, “ proximity,” III 294 n. 1. 

Kerbela, town, sepulchre of Imam 
Husain, 1.117 — its ancient name, 
81 . 

Kerges, a fabulous bird, 1. 36 n. 1. 

Kcrimdad, son of Jelal eddin, son 
of Bayezid, delivered up to his 
enemies and put to death, III, 
47. 

Kertnabah, place of resort for the 
Persian kings, III. 107 n. 2. 

Iversi, the throne of God, the crys- 
taline heaven, II. 346. 

Kesayi Tivari, a Brahman of Be¬ 
nares, settled at Lahore, II. 90. 

Kesesrob, the tenth Nosk of the 
Zand-Avesta, its contents, I. 
273 n. 


Khadija, Muliammcd's wife, II. 300, 
398 ii. 

Khadira ( Khandira ), sacrificial 
wood, II. 80. 

Khaibar, a town in the Arabian 
province of Uejaz, III. 51 u. 2. 

Kbair at Bian, a book of the Koshe- 
nian, 111. 44. 

Kbair eddin, son of Bayezid, III. 42 
ii. 1. 

kimkani (Hakim), quoted, III. 14, 
168. 

Khaki, merchant of the Shidabian 
sect, J. 207. 

Kbala, quitting and reassuming the 
body at pleasure, 1. 86. 

Khalil, “ divesting,” a term of the 
lsrnailahs, II. 406. 

Khalcd, son of Valid, and general 
of Abu bekr, defeats the army of 
Musaylima, who is killed. III. 4 
u 1. 

Kharebang ( Crab), constellation 
which the Persian astronomers 
represented by a tortoise, 11. 19. 

Khatnr hari, a sacred tree, II. 80. 

Khashar, name of a Nosk of the 
Zand Avesta, 1. 278. 

Kliatem, “ the seal,” 111. 244. 

Khcrka. the patched coat of asce¬ 
tics, II. 228. 

Kiiesht, the twelfth Nosk of the 
Zand-Avesta, its contents, 1. 
274 n. 

Kliizr (Elias), discovers the foun¬ 
tain of life, 1.57 n. 2, 58 n. 1. 

Khodudud (Mobed), founder of a 
sect, bis opinion, I. 201. 

Khoda Jai ( Mobed ), quoted, I. 76 — 
disciple of Azar Kaivan—his at¬ 
tainments and austerities, 118— 
author of a Commentary upon 
Kaivari’s poems—his death, 119. 

Khodaiyan, a sect, followers of Mo¬ 
bed Khodadad, I. 201. 

Khogiah Shams eddin Muhammed, 
111. 217 n. 1. 

Khur, angel presiding over the 
lltli day of every month, 1. 
62 n. 

Khurastar, noxious animals, 1. 292. 

Khurdad, name of an angel and a 
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month, 1. 61, 62 n.—gives bene¬ 
dictions ami instructions to Zar- 
dusht,242 —appears in Gushtasp's 
palace. 2S7. 

Khurramiah, a name of the lsmai- 
lahs, H. 421 n. 1. 

Ktiurshid chehar, one of Zardusht’s 
three sons, I. 293 n. 1. 

Khurshid Payah, the solar sphere, 
I. 289. 

Khushnudi narnah, certificate of 
good behaviour, 1. 176. 

Kia Buzerk uniid, successor to Kas- 
san Sabah in Alainut, II. 436, 
441—his conduct, 442—duration 
of his reign, ibid. n. 1. 

Kiblah, that part, or object, to 
which people direct their face in 
prayer, I. 33 ri. — term frequently 
used in the whole work. 

Kik Khan,of the family ofChaghat- 
Khan, proves his love of practical 
justice, III. 119, 120. 

Kimihyi SHadet, “ alchymy of feli- 
“ city,” a work of Ghazali, recom¬ 
mended for perusal in Akbar s 
ordinances, 111. 123. 

Kiranya Kashipu, a demon slaiu by 
Vichnu, II. 21. 

Kirfah, “ good deeds,” I. 311, 313 
and n. 2. 

Kimna, a form of prayer, I. 323 
and n. 1, 331. 

KisHihazza. place of pilgrimage in 
Kachmir, II. 166. 

Kishlovar, a town in Lahore. II. 108 
n. 1. 

Kitabal Jafr. III. 234 n 

Kleuker (John Frederic), translated 
the Zand-A vesta, from French 
into German, with Comments, I. 
223 n. 

Knef, the good principle of the 
Egyptians, III. 106 n. 

Kobad, the eighteenth king of the 
Sassanians, supports the prophet 
Mazdak — expelled from Persia, 
recovers the throne, I. 193 n. 1. 

Koheli, a tribe of Kchatriyas, II. 
194. 

Kohistan ( Khorassan), one of the 


principal seats of the Eastern 
lsm&ilahs, li. 423. 

Koran (The), quo ted, 11.331,333—de¬ 
clared the summary of four sacred 
books, 340 —quoted, 334, 338, 
371. 396 n. 1,400 n. 1, 434; 111. 
8 n. 2, 68 n. 1, 72, 79 n. 2, 88 
li. 1,101 n.S, 146,149 n 1, 130, 
133, 159 n. 1,161,166, 212 n. 1, 
234, 233, 271,274 n. 1, 290. 

Kosha, sheaths constituting the sub¬ 
tile frame of the rudimentnl 
body, H. 177 n. 

Kotc, equal to tqn millions, II. 35. 

Krichna-Avatar, the eighth Avatar 
of Vichnu, II. 24. 

Krichna, a Kchatriya, 11.24—when 
lie appeared, ibid.— has 16,000 
wive>—explanation of it, 31, 32, 
183. 

Krichna paksha, the dark half of a 
month, II. 18. 

Krita yugam, the age of the right¬ 
eous, 111. 47 n. 1, 50 n. 

Kufah (town), burial-place of the 
linhm Abu Hanifah—its fire-tem¬ 
ples, 1. 51, 52. 

Kular, a Dakhani word for the 
Indian fig-tree, II. 80. 

Kumbi, cultivator, II. 78. 

Kunda, sacrificial hole or pit in the 
ground, 11. 79. 

Kundeli, snake—a vein of the hu¬ 
man body, II. 134. 

Kundizh-hiikht, temple erected by 
Zohak, 1. 50. 

Kunti, wife of Pandu, II. 67 n. 4. 

Kurban. “ sacrificing,” Ill. 262. 

Kurbet, proximity to God, ill. 29, 
36. 37. 

Kurma-Avaur,tortoiseAvaiar,II.18. 

Kurulaman, paradise, 1. 290. 

Kusa, sacrificial grass, II. 79. 

Kushnuinan, a short prayer, I. 332 
and n. 1. 

Kutwal, police-officer, or inspector 
— instructions for his conduct, 
m. 132 to 136. 

Kuvala lotus, birth of Brahma, 11.16. 

Kuv£ra, regent of the North (uttara), 
II. 219. 





babul, one of the seven Arabian 
poets, whose poems were sus¬ 
pended in the temple of Mecca,, 
111. 63 u. 1. 

buchmana, brother of I! mia-ehan- 
dra, II. 30. 

I.abjan, a town in the province of 
Gilan, 111. 141 n. 3. 

I.ajard (Felix),member of the French 
Institute, quoted, I. 2**3 n. 

I.iili, translator of a work of Jam- 
asp, I. 112. 

lamas, “ pilgrims,” their customs, 
II. 291. .. 

I.amiser, a fort taken by the Isrnai- 
lahs, II. 439—destroy d by Ilo- 
lagu, 419 n. 

banka (Ceylon), 11. 23—a fort, built 
of golden ingots, ibid 

barang, name of the Divinity, 1. 86. 

Larasuri, place of pilgrimage in 
Kachmir, lb 166. 

LashkAr Navi*, “army-registrar,” I. 
136. 

bassen (Christian), maintains the 
genuineness and antiquity of the 
Zand language, I. 223 n. 

bawh-i-Mahfuz, “ the tables of 
“ destiny,” 11b 283. 


Leibnitz, quoted, III. 240 n. 2. 
bco X. Dope, 111. 208 n. 

Leyden (John), quoted, 11. 246, 247 
n.; 111. 42 n. 47, 48 
Lim Sar, ‘‘ dwelling on high,” I. 
131 

binga, “ virile organ,” II. 132 n. 3 
—naked rudiment of the body, 
177 u 

binga purusha, visional subtile 
body, 11. 178 n. I 
binga sarira, “ visional bodv," II. 
177. 

I.ord t llcnrv i. traveller in the 
Cast, 1. 223 n. 

bohrasp, son of Arvand, I. 88 — 
cured of a malady, and converted, 
by Zardusht, 233—imprisons is- 
fendiar, 191 n. 1 — supposed 
length of his reign, 278 n. -is 
killed in battle, 371. 
bubhani, author, quoted, 11. 193. 
I.ulies, public women in Persia, I. 
118 n. I ; II. 70. 

LunchUa-kds'a, “ hair-pluckers, ” 
a class of ltuddhisls, II. 212 n. 2. 
I.unw/i," Unitarians among the 4 a- 
“lis,”a dassof liuddhists, 11.213. 
bveophron, quoted, 112 n. 


M. 


Maid, “ resurrection.” Ilf. 278. 

M&aviah Ebn Abi Salian, lb 356— 
a short account of him, 338 n. 1, 
361—collector in Syria, 111. 55. 

Mahzad, son of Gurgfn, although a 
lunatic, maintained in Ore govern¬ 
ment, I. 163. 


Macha, name of a Nosk of the Zand- 
Avesta, b 275. 

Macrobius, quoted, I. 203. 

Made, “ joy, pleasure.” 11. 121. 
Madarian, a sect, lb 223. 

Madhu Acharis, a class of the wor¬ 
shippers of Viclinu, lb 179. 

23 
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iladhwacharya, founder of tin: sect 
<>l’ Brahma Sampradayis, II. 179 
n. 1, 181 n. 2. 

Aladliur, a descendant of (lurgin. 
becomes a lunatic, I. 163 . 

Malid (Shaikh), founder of a sys¬ 
tem of scholastic theology, 11. 
379, 380. 

Magi, sue Alobed, ). 17 n. 

Malt (the moon), reiuesented as a 
man, 1. 10. 

Mah, angel presiding over the 
twelfth day of every month, I. 
62 n. 

Mah-ah, brother of Mihrab, I. 173 
—resigns bis person to servitude 
for another slave, 111. 

Alalia iisana, peculiar mode of sit¬ 
ting, 11. 131. - 

Maha-atma, a distinguished class of 
Jatls, II. 213—the miraculous 
power of one of them instanced, 
211 . 

Maliabad, first king, 1. 13 — his 
acts, 10, 17. 

M alwibad. place of pilgi image, II. H.tj. 

iMahabadas, fourteen kings, 1.21. 

Mahabadian duiaslv, its duration, 
I. II. 

Maluibe.t Khan, III. 2:16. 

Mahabharat, poem, quoted, 11. 12, 
67 n. 2. 

Mnhfibbaral, translated bv Abut 
Fazil, 111. <01—((noted, I JO, 111. 

Mahadoo (Siva), with a serpent 
round Ids neck, II. 32, 217 — 
what it means—what bis attri— 
buic of destroyer, 32—proceeds 
from the navel of Yiclmu—eight- 
faced, eight-armed—rides upon 
a bull-dressed in an elephant’s 
skin, rubbed villi ashes, 217— 
throe-eyed, ibid. 

Alahadeo, a Saktian, sitting upon a 
dead body, II. 1 39. 

Malm jyoti, •' great light,'’ 11. 233. 

Vlahakah, “ assertors of truth,' a 
class of l\Iiilia;iiiiieik-.ii theologi¬ 
ans, II. 380. 

Makar I oka, one of the fourteen 
spheres. II. 12 —ils situation, 
ibid. n. 1. 


Aiahasebi, a learned Muhammadan. 
II. 320 n. 2. 

Alaba Singh, son of liahadcr Singh, 
the llaja of Kishtovar, disciple 
of Slain Uamapiiri, 11. 108, 100. 

Alalui tala loka, one of the four¬ 
teen spheres, II. 12-an infernal 
region, ibid. n. 12. 

Maliatap indra, a Jnanindra, H. 
107. 

Mahat tatwnm,“ essential nature," 
II. 10- whence it proceeded, 13 

and ii. 3. 

ATah-aiar, a lirc-teiuple, I. 47. 

Malidi, “ guide," 1. 130 n. 1 —title 
of the twelfth Imam, 11. 383. 

Mah-dinali.ancient name of Medina, 
I. 51. 

Maltesh, see Siva, 11 4. 

Slab gab, old name for Mecca, i. 
48. 

Mahiu-nzar, name of a fire-temple, 
I. 32. 

Maliir Chain!, a goldsmith, disciple 
of Akamnath, II. 116. 

Mahisha Ar ina, a demon, under the 
form of a buffalo, killed by Dur- 
ga, !l 163. 

Alihiad, a governor of Kborassari 
—orders bis head to be cot off 
by the son of a man whom lie 
bad unjustly put to death, I. 
159. 

Mahmud (Shaikh), ([noted, !!. 191. 

Mahmud, son of Malik Shah—his 
contest with bis half-brother, 
Barkiarok, II. 437 n. 1. 

Mahmud of (ihiznah, son of Solid; 
leghin. the founder of bis dynas¬ 
ty, 1. 197 and n. 1. 

Mali nun] Beg Tinian, disciple of 
faizanah Bahrain, a seer of one 
bod—bis treatment of a wounded 
dog, I. 135 - bis devotion, 136. 

Mahmud Sabak tegliiu, founder ot 
the dynasty of the (ihasnavis, 
pe.rsexutor of Aviscnna, II. 170 
n. 1. 

Mahmud Shcbislcri. 1.82; III. 223 
n. 1, 237 n. 3. 

MahmudTarabi, head of a sect. I'll. 

12 ri. 1. 



Malum, name of a v- in. II. 132. 
iVlah Payali, lunar si lioic, i. 280. 
Malts, mark of a man’s former 
stale, III. 20. 

Mshsan Khan gha.i, a Moghul 
chief, defeats Miyau Itayaziil, III. 
51, 52 n. 1. 

Mahlra, Mathura, h-vn in India, 
account of it, I. 85 and n. 
Mahyitr, a person mci tinned in the 
Samrad nainah, I. 201. 
Maltyarsur ilin, ancient Itre-templc, 

I. 51 

Malt Zand, “ great Zand,” I 352, 
353. 

Magha, January February, II. 58. 
Majazet, “extraordinary living,’’ III. 
173 n.1. 

Maibed, a town of Persia, III. 217 
n. 2. 

Maibedi, see Hossain, am of May in 
eddin, III. 217. 

Majeddin Abu Tahei Mohammed 
ben Yakub, coinpih r of a cele¬ 
brated Arabic Dictionary, and of 
other works, 111. 91 n. i. 
Mnjcd-doulab Abu Trlelr Hustam, 
the eighth prince of the Iluyi 
dynasty, II. 172 n. a 
Majezub, a class of Silks, 111. 23! n. 
Majezub salik, a class f Sufis, III. 
231. 

.Mdikail (Mihail), an angel presiding 
the truth of professions, II. 337 

— proceeds from tin moon, III. 
115 —the greatest of ail angels, 
11)3. 

Maiku Khan, or Mango Mian, son 
of Tuti Khan, son of tengis Khan 

— rules in Tartary, I. 159 n.— 
orders the death of I uUii-eddin, 
.130 o. 

Majmirah, a name of tin Ismailahs, 

II. 521. 

Maiinun, snriianicd K ddah, the 
ancestor of Said Mohammed Oba- 
id-alla, Mabdi, II. 518 and u. 1. 
Vlaizad, or Miezd, I. 310. 

\lakabil Tien Soliman, a Mnliaimne- 
dan theologian. II. 332. 

Makam, “ station,” its meaning in 
the language of theSii'is. 111.252. 


llakhan Afghani, a miscellaneous 
compilation on the ritual and 
moral practices of Islam, III. -57 
n. 58. 

Makhdum ul nmlk, under the 
reign of Akbar, declares the pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca unnccessarv, 

111. 87. 

Maknayah, a name of the Ismai¬ 
lahs, II. -521 n. I. 

Makr Haiti, “ divine fascination,” 
111. 275. 

Makrisi, his account of the Jews, 
quoted, Ji. 305 ; II. 519 n. 1, 
523. 

Maksud chop, a tribe of the people 
of Shckunah, II. 300, 301. 

Maktul (Shaikh), his opinion about 
the heavenly bodies, Ill. 171 — 
composer of hymns, 203. 

Mala-tulasi, a rosary of the Tulasi 
shrub, II. 185. 

Malcolm (sir John), author of a 
History of Persia, quoted, l. 53 
u. — of a Sketch of the Sikhs, 
quoted, II. 25(5 n. I, 257 n. 1. 
258 n. I, 259 n. i, 230 n. 1 ; 111. 
25 n. 1,229 u. 1. 

Malik, the keeper of hell, ill. 133. 

Malik Kim Ans, head of a Muliam- 
medan sect, 11. 328 n i, 332. 

Malik Salakin, governor of the fort 
Arak, 111. 117—ravages of the 
plague during the defence of his 
post against the Moghuls, 118. 

Malik Shah, son of Alp Arsclan, 11. 
520 n. 1. 

Malik Shall, versified in Persian — 
Zardusht’s hundred gates, l. 310 
n. I. 

Malik faj-eddin, king of llhor, III. 
115—relates an anecdote relative 
to the discipline of the .Moghuls, 
115. 

Malik Yakub, lord of Shckunah, II. 
350. 

Mall.iah, a Mohammedan sect, II. 
353. 

Maiimn, the seventh khalif of the 
Ahbasides, restores the castle 
l‘’eduk to the posterity of Ali, III 
52 n. 



Man#, name of a vein, II. 13-2. 

Manas, mind, the interior sense, 
possessing the three attributes of 
the divinity, II, 99, 100, 2<)1. 

Manavi (Manlavi), his verses quo¬ 
ted, 1. US, 130; HI. 2-12. 

Mandara, mountain, serving as a 
churn-staff of the ocean, II. 19 
and n. 2. 

Marti, painter, son of Paten, his 
epoch—doctrine—fate, 1. 203 n. 
3—further account of hint, 372, 
373 n. 

Manjfat \va mahelkal, “ The Pauses 
“ of Salvation and Perdition,” a 
work recommended for perusal 
in Akbar’s ordinances. III. 123. 

Manichteisnt, short account of it, f. 
372, 373 tt 

Marti puram, pit of the .-lomadt, II. 
131 n. 1. 132,150. 

M;titii, a learned contemporary of 
Mohsari Parti, 111. 201, 205. 

Manistun, world of similitude. 1.21. 

Manishram, name given to Mars in 
the Dcsatir, I. 37 tt. 

Mankahii, name of a Nosk of the 
Zand-Avesta, 1. 275. 

Mansi, “ physiologists,” III. 308. 

Mansur I. son of Abdel malck, sixth 
king of the Samrmis, origin of the 
dynasty, II. 109 it 2, 

Mansur, the son of Aziz, snrnamed 
Alhiikern ha atnra, II 122 and 

it. 1. 

Maittck al lair, “ the colloquy of 
“thebirds,” quoted,III.2-19 n. 1 . 

Manthnr, a region of the human 
body, II. 131. 

Mantik (Al. , logic, 11. 327 n. 2. 

Mantra, form of prayer, 11. 79. 

Manu, quoted, 11. 50, 55 n.3,59,71, 
87, 88, 119, 179. 

Manvaiilara, reign of a Manu, its 
duration stated, II. 50 it.—Mana- 
vaittnras innunterahlc, ibid. 

Manuhar Kucliwahhah ( Hai l, quo¬ 
ted, 11. 53. 

Manu llama (Sri), an austere Brah- 
man, in Lahore. II. S9, 90. 

Manushya hltakta, worshipper# of 
mankind, II, 214. 


Maraglta, in Azei bijaii, the residence 
of llttlagu, fatuous for its astro¬ 
nomic observatory, under the di¬ 
rection of Nas ireddin, III.Ill n.l. 

Miirasfand, angel presiding over the 
twenty-ninth day of the month, I. 
62 n. 

Marti, a period of time, 1. 11. 

Slardad (Amardad), name of an 
angel and of a month, 1. 01, 02 
n. gives instruction# to Zar- 
dusltt, 213. 

Margo sirslta, August, [1. 83. 

Marifal, “ true knowledge,” 111. 29 
30, 37. 

Mariklt, Mirrikh (Mars), sou of the 
earth, II. 38—a demon of a ma¬ 
lignant influence, 11. 

Marraeei us, author ofthcProdroinus, 
translator of the Koran, II. 323. 

Marttf Karklti, a Still, II. 390 tt. 2, 
270. 

Marzaban, hen Abdullah, ben Mni- 
mun al Ivadah, the founder of the 
itateniau, I). 100 n. 1. 

Mavz/ii, name of a Nosk of the 
Zand-Avesta, I. 275. 

Masaldi," metamorphosis,” 111. 150. 

Mashayln, “ ■peripatetics,” II. 373 

it. 2. 

Mash had, holy sepulchre, III, 2 n. 2. 

jMashia and Masliiaita, tltc first, matt 
and woman sprung from earth, I. 
208 n. 1, 353 it. 

Masjcd al Nabi, the mosque of the 
prophet, 1. 17. 

Masmul, a (iuru, or spiritual chief 
of the Sikhs, 11. 271. 

Masnad es sahilt, work of Miihain- 
med, called lioeltarl, Hi. 53. 

Masfmi, “ defended, preserved,” a 
name of Muhamnied, the Aske- 
rite, 11. 380 n. I. 

MatSh, temporary marriage, 111. 02 
—various opinions about it, 88 

n. 1. 

Matakalem, Malakalman, Matkal- 
ntin, 11. 327 n. 2, 373, 391. 

Mafakellam al Ashari, a title of 
Slteherislani, II 323. 

Matakherin (Solis), •• the modern, 

II 389. 
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llalalah, Matalilcs, a Mohammedan 
sect, 11.32a—their opinions, ibid. 

n. 1. 

MAlazalah, “ separatists,” 11. 323, 
327,332 n. 2. 

Matemcd Abasi, son of Motavakel, 
Ids epoch, II. 381 n. 1. 

Materidi, or Abu Mansur Muham- 
mcd al llaneft (Shail.li), II. 349 
n. I. 

Math, “ monastcrv,” II 179 n. I, 
180 11.1. 

Matris, personified energies of the 
Gods, eight names oi them, II. 
220 n. 2. 

Matsheriiin (Stills). orthodox Sulis, 
11. 374. 

Jlatsya-Avutar, Fish-Avatar, II. 18. 

Mavafek Nishapuri, a v ry learned 
Sonnite, II. 424 n. 2. 

Mawakif, Stations, Posts, or Theses 
of Metaphysics, title of a cele¬ 
brated work, II. 323 n. 328 n. 

MuVcli (perhaps Mahesvari), an idol 
in the town of Bister (perhaps 
Bidzergur), a legend ol this dcilv, 
II. 103, 104. 

Miiuninas, Sanya sis, kcepuigsilencc, 
II. 148. 

Maya, the magic of God. II. 91. 

Maya Sakti, spouse of Si.,4, II. 149 
—her seat in the human body— 
her description, 131. 

Muzak, uncommon exaltation of 
mind. 111. 294 n. I. 

Mazda, Maz-dao, Mczda, great, or 
all-knowing, 1. 323 and n. t—a 
form of prayer, ibid. 331. 

Mazdak, prophet, 1. 104 n. 193 n. 
— unable to injure the pure 
faith, 2G7—contemporary of king 
Kobad, 373—put to death under 
Nushirvan, ibid .—account of his 
doctrine, 373, 374, 375, 370, 377, 
378. 

Mazheri, of Kachmir, quoted, II. 
17 1. 

Mazmaza, rinsing the mouth, III. 
239. 

Medina, town in Arabia, burial- 
place of Muhainmcd, its ancient 
name, I. 51 and n. 


Medioniah, couin to Zardusht, I. 
231 n. 

Mediozercm, holy oil, I. 290 n. 1. 

Mcftah al alum, “ the key of sci- 
" dices,” title of a work, ill. 
218 n. 5. 

Weiners, denies the authenticity of 
Zoroaster’s works, published in 
French, I. 223 n. 

Mcrad Baigh, an enemy of Jclal- 
eddin, the Roshenian, ill. 44. 

Merascd al anavet, “ Observations 
“ upon the blessed Favor,” 111. 
294. 

Herat ul Mohakakin, “ the Mirror 
“ of the Investigators of Truth,” 
work ofShaikli Malunftd Shosteri, 
ill. 147. 

Merikh (Mars), Muhammed’s arrival 
at it. ill. 247. 

Mershcd (Hakim 1. a disciple of 
Kamran, 111. 219. 

Mertebali, '• degrees,” III. 200. 

Mertchnli ahadiyat, “ degree of 
“ unity,” 111. 222. 

Mervan, sou of Hakim, son-in-law 
of Osman, the Khalil’, 111. 55. 

Mervan Muhainmcd ben Mervan, 
ben llakcm, the last of the Oin- 
niialis, II. 301. 

Mian Bayezid, the bead of a sect, 
111. 20—bis lineage, 27, 28—be¬ 
comes the disciple of Kluijah Is- 
mjil, 28—bis sayings and prin¬ 
ciples, 29, 38 bis deeds—prac¬ 
tises highway robbery, 39—com¬ 
poses works in several languages, 
40—said to have been an illite¬ 
rate man—makes war upon the 
Moghuls, 41—with various suc¬ 
cess, ibid. 14 . 1 — date of his 
death, 42. 

Mian I.al, a Vairagi, II. 190. 

Mian Mir, III. 297. 

Miduyzaram, the first Ghhambar, I. 
340. 

Midyiishaliam, the second Galiam- 
bar, I. 340. 

Milan Farush, author of a Treatise 
concerning Zardusht, 1. 244. 

Mihr Ized (Mithra), name of an an¬ 
gel and of a month, I. 61 62 11 . 



—iiis character—how represented 
—his functions,286 n. 1.287.611. 

Mihrab arch attar, symbol of Ve¬ 
nus, i. -It). 

Mihrab, a disciple of the sou of 
Farhad - bow be relieved an old 
workman, I -142, M3. 

Mibran, physician, follower of the 
Sbidabian faith, I. 207. 

Mikat itiniis, place of assemblage 
for the pilgrims of Mecca, II. '1011. 

Milnil, a follower of the Marian 
sect, I. 206. 

Milan, an Iranian, founder of a sect, 
bis opinion, I. 201. 

Milniiiau, a sect, !. 21)-l. 

Mimansn, explain! ion of tile word, 
11.1 n. 66 n. 

Mina, a valley, near Mecca: vvjjere 
the pilgrims throw stones, 111.76. 

Mina, semen virile, I. 227 —name 
of a vein, II. 162. 

Mind, “ azure heaven,” I. 180. 

Mintiehelier, sou of Iraj, king and 
prophet, I. 30, 8.8. 

Mimiivan Minii, “ heavenjof hea- 
“ vens,” I. 162. 

Minu Sar, “feelestt.il abode," I. 131. 

Uliri, aTelingn word for the fig-tree, 
11. 80. 

iVIjrkhond, quoted, II. -123 n. 2,121 
nn. 1, 2, 12.3, 127 n. I, 137 n. 1, 
139, o. 1, HI n. 1, 116 n. 2, 
119 ii.; 111. 231 ii. 

Mir Said, Sharif of .iarjan (Oorgia), 
quoted. II. 29. 

Mir Said ftherif Amely, a theologi¬ 
cal disputant under Akbar, 111. 
90. 

Mirlasi (Said), distinguished among 
tint learned of the Imsunlyat, II. 
379. 

Mirza, the son of IS'ur-eildin, son of 
Biiyozid, killed in battle, 111. 17. 

Mirza Haider, a noble Muselinan, 
becomes a Vairagi, II. 193. 

Mirza Khan (Mulla), III. 203. 

Mirza Salah, a noble Musclman, 
becomes a Vairagi, II. 193. 

Misliteri. “ .lupiter,” Mubammed’s 
arrival at it, III. 217. 

Mil bra (Mihr) distinct and suboi- 


di.:tdc to Oimuzd- bis charai'.ci 
among the t'.lialdeaiis anil Arabs 
— bis religion and worship in 
later times, l, 286 n. 

Mitrata, “ friendship,” II. 121- 

Mivan Alidad, son of Omar Shaikh, 
ilie son of B.iyezid, 111. 11 re¬ 
duced to great straits by the 
forces of the Moghuls, killed in 
the defence of a fort, -11, 13 - 
heroic conduct of bis daughter, 
1,3. 

Mizan, “ balance,” title of a hook 
composed by Vfilled. III. 16, 17. 

Mizan, one of the compilers of the 
Testament of Jcmshid, 1. 193 a 
travelling merchant of the Ycka- 
n,':h bin.in sect, ibid. 

Mizumah, name of niiangel, I. 231. 

Moallakat, poems suspended in the 
temple of Mecca. III. 63 n. 

Mobed, learned man, ascetic, 1 17, 
18. 

Moez eddin (also Jclal-cddin, ..oil 
Jelal daulct) Abu ’I fettali Malik- 
Shab, see Malik Shah, II. 126 

ii. 1. 

Mobajirin, emigrants from Mecca 
with the prophet. III. 32 n. 

Mobil) eddin Abu ’1 Valid Muiuuri- 
rned lien Kama! eddin, a! Ifaneli, 
known under the. surname of ben 
Slionali, 111. 291 n. I, 312 n. 

Mobi eddin Uni Arabi — bis work 
quoted. III. 91—the date of bis 
death, ibid. —quoted, 232 n. i. 
234 n. 1.—bis opinion upon Pha¬ 
raoh's faith. 237, 263 n. 272, 283, 
300. 

Molii-cddin, son of Zaugui and 
iiild Fatima, III 233 u. 

Mobi (4ulius). translator of Mnjmrl 
al Tavarikh, 1. 29 — editor of 
Fragments rclalivu to the I'cli- 
“ gioo of Zoroaster,” 273 n. ; 
111. 213 n. 1. 

Mojasscmian, “ Corporealists, ” a 
Muiiammeilaii sect, II. 231 n. !. 

Mojmcl al Tavarikh, quoted, I. 29 
ii. 33 n. 1 - furnishescoidirmalion 
of Zardusbt’s epoch as given in 
the text, I. 311 n 
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Mokanna, “ covered fiy a veil, tiicd by ihi- aoffc-l labril — bo- 

surnanie of llakein lien Nashaiu, strides JSorak, 178, 181—leaves 

Hi. I! ii. 1. the mode of his sui- the mountains without stopping 

ride, 20 n. 1 . on his way, enters the temple of 

Monachism, 111, 18 i, 2, 271 n. 2, Jerusalem, 182, 184 — drinks a 
273. cup of milk —sees prophets and 

Monkir. an angel visiting the dead, angels, 184,183—upon a ladder, 
HI. 133 . arrives at the heaven of the uni- 

M mi laser. ‘‘ victorious,” surname verse, ISO, 1S7 at the second— 
of Ismail Khalil', !|. fill. the third the fourth—and fifth 

Slontas’cr (also lb add Mostanser heaven, 187, 188-sees hell, 188, 

llillah', receives end protects at 1811—the sixth—the seventh hea¬ 
lths court Nassau Sabah, II- 430. \en,181)—the eighth heaven —live 

Home, author of He Hindu Pan- mansions — four seas, 11M—au- 

theon, quoted, II- 4b n. I. gels, how occupied, 11)2— a sea 

Moses (Musifl), 11.21-8: 111.271 n. I, without borders—a great desert 

273 — did not i >en a pas-age —Ihe angel Mikiiil. 103—the hea- 

throngh the Nile -destroyed Ivo- vciilv taheniacle. 104 u. 2 passes 

rah from covolon ness. 70 per- ihrimgh several thousand rut tains 

formed false miracles, 71 . reaches the, green rail—receives 

Moses Koras, 111. 2“7 n. I. Ihe Korjn, 11)3 n. I his impres- 

Molasem (A!.), Khali!', II. 32!) sinus. Hill, Hi!)—returns to his 

Muadan UshshalVai Iskamlari, a bed, still warm, 11)1), 200—moves 

selection taken fiom several me- about in extacy. 240. 
dical treatises, qi oied, II. wl Mohammed Mm Jafar Kbit .lerir el 
Undglia-A volar, “ Hie Stupid Ava- Tabari, mentions Zardiisbt s reve- 

" tar,” the ineenng of Parasn latfons upon parchment folios, I. 

llama and Kama Ihandra, II. 2f>, 224 n. 

27,28. ..I AM, of Shiraz, disciple 

Mtiezin, ciier mi the lop of of Kariaiiah llnhrani; bis eoiiver- 

“ iiios(|iie,” 111. <>l n. 1 slim of a thief, 1.132. 

Mngjifat t’arsi, work quoted, 1.112. Muhammed Akil, assumed name ol 
Miiim, “ ignoranre,” II. 203. Ayin ilosh, see the latter, I. 378. 

Muhammed, the Arabian prophet, Muhammed Amin Asterabadi, gives 
selects a class if believers for currency to the creed of the Akh- 

salvalion, II. 32)i — ascend* to harins, II. 372, 381, 301, 3(10. 

heaven, 33!) n. 1 -his spirit first Muhammed, son of Nassau Askeri 
created, 344 — the father of all (Imam), still alive and concealed 

spirits, 347-dale of bis death. —his absence divided into two 

III. 4 ii. I, 01 n. — loses some epochs, 11.383—also called Aim 

teeth in battle, .4 n 1- under- I flasscm—the expected — the sla- 
lakes an expedition to Talmk, 30 l>lc—and, in particular, 3lnhdi, 

n. i _falls in tin t with Zeinab— “ the guide,” ihiil. ti.l—thedura- 

mnrries her, 50 n 1—passages in lion of the two epochs stated, 

the Old and New Testament re- 384 n. 2, 300—his oilier titles, 

I’crrod to Muhammed, 00 n. 1, 403 n. 1. 

r ,7 n. I—he atta' ked caravans Muhammed Raker d.'unad (Mir), 111. 
killed animated beings— libidi- 205. 

nous,71—tookn ne,even twenty- Muhammed lien Abdullah, Mahdi, 
one wives, 70 nn 1, 2,100 n. 2— the last of the age, II. 418. 
his ascent to heaven allegorized, Muhammed ben Ahmed al janaid, 
177, 200—visited and aceompa- eminent in analogy. II. 378. 
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Muhaniiiied Kim Ihibuyali Alkami, 
II. .‘ISO. 

Muhaninu'd ISvizcrgUmid, third ruler 
of the Alamnliaiis, 11. 412 n ‘2. 

Muhaiumed Kim Kenim, the foun¬ 
der of a Muhammedaii seet, 11. 
001 ii. 1. 

Muhaiumed Doulet, successor to 
Barkiiirok, on the throne of Per¬ 
sia, 11. WO. 

Muhainined llaliih, successor of 
.liifr Mosuddek, 11. 300 n. 1. 

Muhammed Hakim (Mirza), son of 
lluinayun Padshah, conteiiijiorary 
of Haye/id, 111. 41. 

Muhaiumed, sou of ltassan, the 
lil'th ruler of the Alamnliaiis—his 
condui t, and the duration of his 
reign, II. 450 n. 2. 

Muhainined Khan (Shaikh), minister 
of Sultan Abed Ullah Kateb, It. 
200—verses of his Kuiogy quoted, 
ibid. — his death. ibi<l. 

Muhaiumed Ivuli, friend of Mohsan 
Fimi, gives iiiforination about the 
sect of iUusaylmia, 111. it. 

Muhainined Kuli.a follower of Maz- 
dak’s creed, l. 378. 

Muliaimned Kuli Salim, Ins verses 
quoted, 1. 300. 

lUuhammed l.uheji (Shaikh), sec 
Sherris eddiu Muhainined hen 
Vahya hen All l.ahjani. 

Muhaniiiied al mahtadi, ben Abd¬ 
ullah, hen Allured, ben Muhain- 
med, ben Ismail, ben Jafr Sadik, 
imam, II. 418. 

Mubaimned, son of .Malik Shall, II. 
437. 

.Muhainined M.ikmi (Mirza), 111.207. 
208. 

Muhainined IM.ihadi, the third Kha¬ 
lil' uf the Abbasides, subdues Mo- 
kaiuia, the chief of a powerful 
sect, 111. 3 n. t. 

Muhainined Mahdi, descendant from 
Indian parents—the date of his 
birth and death—left followers in 
several nails of India, 11. 430 u. 

Muhainined Masiim (Mnll.f .ol'Kash- 
giinr, II, 358 -also ( riled Shaikh 
ilossan. ibid. 340, .304. 


Muhainined Mokhdar, ancestor r.t 
Mansur, son of Aziz, II. 422. 

Muhaniiiied (IMulla), a Siili, trans¬ 
lator into Persian of some parts 
of the Jog Vasishta, II. 28. 

Muhaiumed Miitnin, an authority 
adduced by tire author of the Da- 
histan, 11. 364. 

Muhaiumed (Mur baksli), author of 
Sahifah al Auliya, 1. 130. 

Muhammed Niirbakhsh Mir Said, 
111. 243 n. 1, 263, 277. 

Muhammed Hazai Kazviui (Amin), 
quoted by the autlior of the Da- 
bislan, 11. 387. 

Muhammed Said Harmed, a Kabbin. 
becomes a Muselinan, If. 203— 
falls in love —behaves like a Sany 
asi, 204 — verses composed by him 
quoted, 203—his information con¬ 
cerning the religion of the Jews, 
297—revises the Persian transla¬ 
tion of tlie beginning of the Ge¬ 
nesis, 300. 

Muhammed Said lieg. assumed 
name of Farhad, sec Farhad, I. 
378. 

Muhainined Said of Isfahan, disciple 
ol'Farzanah Bahrain, 1.132—how 
he received a naked Faker — his 
death, 133. 

.Muhainrned Said, of Samarkand 
(Mullal, follower of Bahrani, I. 
137. 

Muhammed Shariz, of Shiraz (styled 
Amir ul Uiira), his verses quoted, 

I. 145. 

Muhammed, Sultan of Kharasm, 
dies on receiving the intelligence 
of the fort lmb.il having surren¬ 
dered to the Moghul, wherein 
were his mother and several wo¬ 
men, III. 120. 

Muhammad Yzedi (Mul!a),his opi¬ 
nion, 111. 92. 

Muhainined ben Yakub, compiler ol 
the dictionary Al Katnus, “ the 
‘•Ocean of the Arabic language," 

II. 377 ii. 2. 

Muhaniiiied Yakub Kashmiri, a 
Vakil of Said Khan Tcrkhan, 111 
47. 
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Mujed cddiii Muli.nimicd Halklii 
kaderi (Shaikh), III. ■!<)(). 

Mujmal al llikrncl, 'Compendium 
"of Philosophy,” ijuotcil. II. lit. 

Mii jtahi<], “ Casuist.” II. .'191—ex¬ 
planation of the term, ibid. n. IS. 

Mukasa, allotment made by the 
stale to an individual, 1. 176. 

Mukayed va Kasrei va badayet, 
“ compass, abundance, ” and 
“ primitiveness," Ml. 283. 

Mukiman, a class of Sulis, 111. 231. 

Mukti, " final beat unde,’' II. 95 
— “ emancipation, 1 127. 

Mukti, “ liberation h im the body,” 

II. 8. 

11 uk Zhup, “ four blows,” a mode 
of invoking God, 1. 77. 

Muladhara, one of the seven (or six) 
circles of the human body, 11. 
131 and n. 1, loO. 

Miilana Shall, 111. 286, 287, 296. 

Alula Prakriti, the moi of all, II. 
9 n. 1. 

Mu I la, Sultan, III. 219. 

Miimiri-'ibad, or Maiiniin diz, a fort 
of the Isinailahs, oesieged and 
defended, II. 437— taken by llo- 
lagu,449 n. 

iMuiiiii, a name of Vairagis, I. 196. 

!Uunji, a sort of gras-., II. 33 n. 1, 
36 ii. 3. 

Murad baksli, son of Shall .lelian, 
imprisoned by Among zeli, bis 
brother—dies in prison,! 11.283 n.l. 


Murdah Khali. Murdah Kliasp, par 
ticular mode of sleeping of the 
Nipasians, I. III. 

Muiiiiu, “ right faith,” III. 262. 

Murid, “ lie who wills,” 111. 224. 

M. rtaza, “ the Chosen,” title of 
Ali, II. 434 — collected the Ko¬ 
ran, for which was however sub¬ 
stituted another, compiled by 
Osman, 437. 

Musa (Imam'-, bis tomb — date of 
birth and death, 1. 48 n. 

Musa, a tew. convert and disciple 
id I'arzanali llaliram, 1. 136,137. 

Musaylima, the founder of the seel 
of Sadikiahs, III. I, 2 —once a 
Muslim—declares himself a pro¬ 
phet, 2 u. 1—his miracles—his 
book—lie is killed in battle, 3, 4 
n. 1 , 16 n. 1 . 

Miishleri. -lupiter, the director of 
tin- angels, and teacher of the 
system of llralinia, II. 44. 

Mnssa, son of .lair Sadik, head of 
the SnlTavcan nionarc.hs of Persia, 
II. 398 n. 

Mulawakal, the tenth Uliaiif of the 
Abbasides, orders Zardiisht's cy¬ 
press to be cut down, and to be 
transported from Kashniar to 
llaglnlad, I. 307— cut in pieces 
by his guards, 308. 

Muiavcl, “ Commentary,” title of a 
work, III. 218 n. 5. 


IN. 


N alibi chakra, a region »f the liu— 
man body, II. 132. 

Nader, the sixth INosk of the Zand- 
Avestu—its content', I, 273 n. 
Nafliat al I Ins, “ the fragrant Calcs 
of Mankind,” a work of ,lami, 
cpioted. III, 96, 97 ■< 1, 289. 
Vu/i, ‘ negation,” I. 136. 


Kagarikot, a fortress in l.aliore, 11. 

109 ii. 1. 

.Nagmeddin Ali lien Omar al Kaz- 
vini, disciple of Nas'ir eddin, ill. 
2! 7. 

Nairn! (Venus), represented in the 
form of a man, I. 38, 39. 
Naliid-azar, a lire-templc, I. 47. 
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\ajem eddin Aim I ll.isj.iit All, sun 
of Muhammed, su it it m<<! Dnbi- 
r.-tn al Katcbi al kazvini, III. 218 
n. 1. 

Najern eildi/i Abu ’I Jenab Ahmed, 
son ot' Omar, 1'.I. 277. 

Najf, burial-place of All, I. -57—its 
ancient name, 81- 

.Vtln Juvcl, quoted by tin’ aulhor of 
tbc Dabislan, 111 87, 80. 

Nainita, between south and 

west, It: 210. 

Naisan, a Syrian inoi>l.h (April), also 
spring - lain — fabulous belief 
about it, IS. 280 n. 2. 

Nakd al Fas us, “ the ready Money 
“ of Bezels,’' v,m!i of Jhini, Hi. 
233. 

iNaltir, mi angel visiting llie dca;!, 

111 . 188 . 

Nak sli.mas, twenty-seven stellar 
mansions, 11. 83, 210. 

Niiina-Kaniiia, a vito of line Hindus, 
II. 83. 

Numnskara,“ respectful salutation,” 
II. 238. 

Nan, n.une of a Nos It of tbc Zatiil 
Avesta, l. 278. 

Nanac, founder of tbc Sikh religion, 
II. 2-5(5—a Kehatriva--devoted lo 
piety, 2-57, 258—iiis ereed, 2-58, 
250—favors the Moghul invasion 
—an anecdote of him, 250, 280, 
281 — his poems, 2.82 --hischil¬ 
dren—where lie died, 2.83 n. 2 — 
successors, 282, 283, 235—sup¬ 
posed to have formerly been ,Ia- 
naka, sovereign of Alilbila a 
legend of the latter, 285, 23(5, 
201 to 207 iN'anak appeared suc¬ 
cessively in the four ages, 208, 
200—for saving the former inha¬ 
bitants of hell, whom he had 
once brought up to the world, 
2(50. 

Nftnukt, sister of Nanak, 11. 2-57 

n. 1. 

Xanae Fanlhians, or Sikhs, il 250. 

Nanae-panlras, descendants of Na¬ 
nai', extant in our days, !!. 232, 
233 n. 2. 

Narain Dasi. a Itaiuanandi. II- 105- 


Naiiiy.ina, name id find,)), lii ■■■.!' 
Vichnu, 17 — how represented, 
ibid .—the lotus rises from his na¬ 
vel, 217. 

Narayaman, a sect of the Hindus, 
ii. 232. 

Narmedha, sacrifice of a man, li, 
83 -practised by the Saklians, 
135. 

Narsinha, “ Man lion Avatar,” II. 

21 . 

Nasir eddin (Kliajah), the surname 
of Mohammed lieu llassun, nr 
ben Mohammed a! Tusi, II. 517 
n. 2 —is sent to Aimnt, 5 57—ac¬ 
companies Uukti-cddin to the fort 
'lainiundiz,44!> — instigates Hula- 
gn to march to Ilag'.ulad, 530— 
directs an assembly of philoso¬ 
phers and astronomers at Mara- 
glia. in Adcrhijr.n, Hi. 115. 

Naseb, iN.ivaseli, name of a sect, II. 
350, 335, 306. 

Naser Kliusro, a poet, quoted, II 
312. 

Naser Kliusro (Amiri, a learned 
poet. II. 51!) ii. 2. 

Naser Motasliem, lord of Koliistau, 
sends Kliajah Nasir to Almul, II. 
5 57. 

Nasikh, “ obliteration,” HI. 150. 

Na.s’ir eddin Aim Said Ahilalla hen 
Dinar, lii. 2IH n. 0. 

.Nriskn, Nusk, book, treatise, cliap- 
ler of the Zend-Avesta—twenty 
one enumerated, !. 272, 273. 
274, 278 n.—three additional ex 
peeled, 275 n. 

Xasudi, “ husbandmen,” I. 20 ii. 

N'al.ik, “ speaker, legislator,” II 
503—seven Natiks enumerated, 
ibid. n. 1. 

Natiri, a sect, ll. 128. 

Navaglic.r, a fort of the Itoshenian 

III. 45. 

Navand, “ writer,” I. 157. 175. 

Naubor, name of a Commander 
his conduct on a march, 1. Hit. 

Namier, son of Minuthc'icr, i. 88. 

Nariroz, great festival mi the Sirs! 
six days of the year, I. 208 and 
n. I—commemorates several great 



events of the world incl of Persia, 
1. 208 and n. i. 

Nauzodi, a rite of the Parsces, 1 
28!) n. 2. 

Naya, ethics.” II. 00 n. 1. 

Nayari, a sect, II. 128. 

Nazar, the eighth kin of the IY:sh 
dadians—its epoch I. 52 ami n. 

Nazar, son of Mont; s’er, is super¬ 
seded in the sun ‘ssiim to the 
throne by his brol ,er. II 130. 

Nazaratus, perhaps a inuie for Zo¬ 
roaster, I. 277 n. i. 

Nazor Usliruf (iUaule ti ', editor of 
the printed edition of the llaliis- 
tan — liis epilogue. III. 315 to 
319. 

Nehajat alekdam li > lin al Kolain, 
work of Sheherista i, II. 323 n. 

Nek Khoy, a person treated of in 
the Sanirad Naniah of tvamf.ar, I. 
201 . 

Ncrioscrig, a genius, g laidiaii of the 
germs of Zoroaslei s posterity, I. 

281 ii. 

Neriosengh. a Dosliii. translator of 
the Yusua into San oil, I. 220 n. 

Nezam Thanasir (Sh-ukh), II. 273. 

.'viaram, the sixteen! i Nosk of the 
Zaml-Avesla — it.- contents, I. 
271 n. 

Nicolaus, of llamas on.., mentions 
Zoroaster’s works, 1.225 ii. 

Nigamana, “ the conclusion in a 
“ syllogism," II. 207 n. !. 

Nigraha, “ subjugaiion, termina- 
“ tion of a conlru ersv,” II. 209 
n. 5. 

Nikudar Oglan, tile Test of .iengis 
Khan’s successors aim professed 
the Mohammedan faith. III. 119 
n. 1. 

Niinanujas, a class of Yairagis, II. 
JS3. 

Nirang, the world of superior bo¬ 
dies, according to the Sipasians, 
I. 80. 


Nirneya, " ascertainment," II. 208 

n. 2. 

Nirnudis, “ rationalists," a sect, I. 
278 n. 

Nirul.(a, explanation of difficult 
words, il. 05 n. I. 

Nisarian, •• warriors,” I. 20 n. 

Nish-Kr.unana, a rite of thellindus, 

II. 50 n. 1. 

Nlvah-i-chaiiiiiiah. “ quitting and 
■■ rcassuiuing the body,” I. So. 
Nivaina, " particular posture,” If. 
123 n. 2 , 120. 

Niyatus, a (ireek philosopher, inter¬ 
rogates Zar.ui.sht, 1. 277, 278, 
279. 

'■’ijayish, form of prayer, I. 330 ami 
n. I. 

Nizam al Mulk Tusi. 11. <21 n. 2. 
<23 -his eiumectiou with llassan 
S.ibali. 125,128 his work, called 
Ins “ ; 5Vslami'iil,” ilihl. n. I — is 
assassinated by Abu Taller Adam, 
a l.'sfia.v i f llassan Sabah, 137. 
Niiusaii, a town in the district of 
p5ker.it, inhabited by lire-wor- 
shippi i *, iU. 93. 

Nukciia, ’• chosen,” III. 203 n. 
Nuniar, ‘•visiondiiringslcep,” 1. 8i. 
Nuralihi language, the (ireek, I. 
278 a. 

Nurakhis, a sect, 1. 2.78 n. 

Niir allah, of Shuster, author of 
IMciiilisu-l Miimiriiii, II. 131 n. 1 ; 
ill. 1 n. 1 . 

Nur eddin, son of Miyen liayezid, 

III . 12 . 

Nur eddin ’duhiumned Jehangir 
Padshah, appoints Hindu judges 
for the Hindus, II. 103. 

Nurislan, region of light, I. 7. 
Nushad, law,” i. f.’i. 

Nusliirvan, king of Persia, 1. 103 - 
account of his reign, 103, IDs n. 
181 - restores tile aged world to 
voulli, 200 —praised for Ids jus¬ 
tice, III. 00, 01. 



Oliod, a mountain, hall' an hour’s 
distance from Medina, III. 54 
n. I. 

Ohsson (IV), quoted. 111. It) n. 2157 
n. I, 259 n. 1, 200, 201 n. 1. 

Okt/iyi lilian, son of Jengis Khan, 
uppoiiitod Khalil', III. 115—the 
countries which he ruled enume¬ 
rated, ibid. n. 1—■ his behaviour 
to his brother, who had offended 
him, 111) — date of his death, 
•ibid, n. —was liberal and gene¬ 
rous, 117. 

Olshouseri, editor of fragments rela¬ 
tive to the religion of Zoroaster, 

I. 275. 

Omar Hen al-Ivhctab, 1. 98 — ac¬ 
count of his deeds, reign, and 
death, (19 u. I ; IK 352, 351 - 
prevents Muhammed from writing 
a last will. III. 53. 

Omar Khayhm, of Xisliapurl Hakim), 

II. 423 n. 1. 

Omar Shaikh, son of Mivan llave- 
zid. 111. 42. 

Omm Maui, daughter of Abu Tha- 
leb. III. 177 n. 2. 

Ommiab, son of Abd-nl-Shenis, an¬ 
cestor of the great family of Jlaa- 
vialis, II. 301 n. I. 


Orcba, a place in the district of 
Narwar, ill. 93. 

Ormuzd (Ilormuzd), the good prin¬ 
ciple opposed to the evil - state¬ 
ment concerning both, I. 23,3, 
230 n. 354 n. 2. 

Orobio (Isaak), a learned Jew, au¬ 
thor of a remarkahlc work, 11. 
298 ii. 1. 

Oshederbami, the first posthumous 
son of Zoroaster — epoch of bis 
'appearance and deeds, 1. 281 n. 

— otherwise railed Assar Avaslcr, 
293 ii I. 

Oshetlermrik. the second posthu¬ 
mous son of Zoroaster, epoch of 
appearance and deeds, I. 281 n. 

— otherwise called Ozwar tiir, 
293 it. I. 

Osman, I. 98—account of his deeds, 
reign, and death, 99, 100 n.; IK 
332, 341 - calls from banishment 
Hakim, the son of As, 111. 34, 53 
—several hlamableacts attributed 
to him, 33. 

Osman, son of Said ul Umrul Asa- 
di, tlic first Vakil of the invisible 
imam, IK 384. 

Onkelos, a Hebrew commentator of 
the l!iblc, quoted, II. 302. 

Owois, great Slraiks, III. 205 n. 


P. 


I’udiav, Pavyab, “ water, plain wa- 
“ ter,” I. 331 n. 1, 343— etymo¬ 
logy of the word, ibid. n. 1. 
i’adma asan, “ lotus-seat,” a parti 
cular position in praying, I. 78. 
Pajem, the seventh Nosk of the 
Zand-,\vesta, its contents, I. 273. 


Paikar, a sage from Iran, founder of 
a sect, his epoch, and opinion, I. 
204. 

Paikarian, a sect, I. 203. 
Paikaristan, image-temples, t. 33. 
Paikar Pazhuh, of the Paikarian 
sect, l. 204. 



i'.iiinaii (Paymaii) i-l'i rhang, " the 
“ code of Mahabad, !■ 33, 11T 
several translations of it, by 
w lion i made, ibid. 

Pamar.ik, “sacrificial wood,” II. 80. 

Panclin hotna, sacrifice of five goats, 
II. 83 n. 1. 

Panelia Kalushani, live failings, II. 
120 n. 0. 

Panchala, one of the thirty-eight 
divisions of central India, (1, 08. 

Patieha tantra, live tilings, II. 57 
n. 5. 

Pandu Raja), the nominal father of 
the five 1‘andavas, fl 07, 08. 

Pankila, the earthen vein, II. 132. 

I’aritld, tribe, sect, II. 128. 12!> 
n. I. 

Papiha, a bird, suppos. d to drink 
but rain-water, II. 259 n. f. 

I’arama atina, necessary, sal f existing 
Ilcing, II. 96. 

ParcmnUma, great Spirit, li. 96. 

Parantarush, or PartaniAi, or Tur- 
bitarosh, name of a Celebrated 
magician, I 221 — Ins declara¬ 
tion concerning Zardeshl, 221, 
222—invited to a feast by Zar- 
dusht’s father, 228, 22“. 

i’arasara, father of Vyas.i, 11. 67, 
68n.1,69. 

I’arasu Hama, Rama with an axe, 
the sixth Avatar of V -hnii', 11. 
23 — exterminator of t ic Keha- 
triyas, ibid. 

Parbatah.a class of Sanyiists, 11.139. 

Pari-dokhl Kosheiiak(Pavy-alis Rox¬ 
ana) 1. 278 n. ■ 

I’ariksha, “ evidence,’’ 11. 203. 

Paristar (Mobed), son of hbursbiil, 
disciple of Azar ixaivan. and of 
Mobed Sarosh, author of i'hr. Tap- 
rtih-i-Mobedi — his particular 
position at prayers, l, 133 -his 
death. 124. 

Parvardigar-i-gunah, name of an 
angel, I. 7. 

Parviz (kliusro son of Hormuz, 
grandson of Nushirvan, i. 115— 
expelled from Persia—returns— 
marries Mary,orShirin,tin daugh¬ 
ter of the Greek emperor Mau¬ 


ritius his victories, defeats, 
death. Mil n. 2—bis verses, ad¬ 
dressed to the Roman emperor, 
quoted, 140. 

Pasayi, ibe name of a wind, II. 
i 33. 

Pasliutan Daji iDostur), brought the 
Sadder from kirman to India, I. 
310 n. 1. 

I’atala loka, one of the fourteen 
spheres. II. 13—an infernal re 
gion, ibid. n. 2. 

P.itanjala, the. Yoga system of phi¬ 
losophy, II. 165. 

Patnnjali. the Sage, founder of a 
philosophy and of a sect, II. 165 
n. 6, 231 — his school and opi¬ 
nion, ibid. n. I. 

Paid Iran, a form of prayer, 1. 
312. 

Patirasp, grand father of ZarUusht, 

! 213 ii, 

t’avaj, a particular rite, 1. 331. 

Parana Idiakta, “ worshippers of the 
“ wind ” II. 213. 

Pavanahari, “ wind-eater," II. 2-58 
n. 2. 

Pawn Pislma, a saint among the 
Tibetans, 11. 290 -singular cus¬ 
tom of succession, ibid. 

Patisanifls, mentions Zoroaster’s 
works, I. 224 n. 

Pa Zand, a dialect derived from the 
Zand, I. 223 u 

Philo, quoted. I. 209 n. 1. 

Peiid-iianieh, 111. 229 n 1. 

Perali ixaivan, a Yordanian and Yai- 
ragi. II. 192 — some of his speech¬ 
es, ibid. 

Peri, a class of Sanyasis, II. 139. 

Pertabmal l.hadah a Jnaid, his 
dispute with Davarah, a Jot, 11. 
112— Ids free speeches and ac 

lions, 113 

l’cshkar (Mobed), son of Khurshid, 
disciple of Azar ixaivan. adept in 
suppressing the breath. I. 124. 

Petrus Nicolaus ex Castcllaneis Ta- 
vcnliims. III. 207. 208 n. 1. 

Phala, “ fruit, consequence,” II. 
205. 

Pliani, a serpent, II. 58 n. 5. 
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Pharaoh (Pharaun!, 11.298—a m?i:- 
turn made of a precept of Isis 
religion. III. 91 — Isis liilh and 
character, 272 n. 1. 

1’iiira Panthian, a sect, II. 2.13, 234. 
I'll Azar, a merchant of the Sbidran- 
s:inn sect, 1. 203. 

I'imasiilim, si name lor the sixth 
Cahambar, I. 347 is. 1. 

I’inda pradana, a rite of the Hin¬ 
dus, II. 58 n. 1. 

Pirah-i-Vazdan, “ the ornament of 
“ Cod,” I. 181. 

Piranah Kolicly, a Yairagi, IS 194 
— his opinion, ibid. 193. 

1'isaclia, demon, II. 72. 
Pisacha-vivalni, a form of marriage 
among Hindus, II. 72. 

Pitishahim, the fliirJ Ca'Kimhar, 

I. 347. 

I’ivar-asp, name of Zohak, I. 33 n. 
Plato, shows a knowledge of Zoro¬ 
aster’s works, I. 221 n.—punted, 
257 n. 1. 304 n. I ; II. 374 n. 2, 
402 n. 2 

Pliny |!l. N. 1, quoted, I. 2!8 n.— 
mentions Zoroaster’s works, 224 
n.—quoted, 24 \ n. 

Plutarch, I. 209, 212 n. 

Pokbtanga (Afghanistan 1, per¬ 
haps the, country of the ancient 
Aspagani, 111. 41 n. I. 

Pocock, quoted, II. 300, 325, 224, 
327, 350, 351, 352, 3a.S, 354. 
373; III. 171 n. !, 173 n 2, 
312 n. 

Prahlatla, son of Kiranya Kushipu, 

II. 21. 

Prakrit!, nature, li. 9-explained, 
ibid, n.l—according to the Sank- 
hya system, 119 it. 2. 

Praiava, calasttophe of the world, 
11. '81. 

Pramana, “ proof.” subdivided into 
four parts. II. 203. 


Pramiti, true Knowledge, 11. 
204. 

Prana, “ breath,” H. 133 n. I. 

Pranayauia,peculiar mode of breath¬ 
ing during prayers, 11. 125 n. 4, 

120, 133. 

Prapnra paroksha, “ absence from 
“ the former body,” I. 83. 

Pratijna, “ proposition in a svllo- 
“ gism,” 11.208. 

Pratyaluira, “abstraction,” II. 123 

ii.' 3. 126. 

Pralyaya, “ evidence,” I. 83. 

Pravritli, “ activity,” 11.204 n. 8. 

Prayaga, “ place of pilgrimage,” 11. 
166 five principal places so 
termed, ibitl. u. 2. 

i'rayojana, “ motive,” IP 207 n. I. 

Prester John, name given by puro- 
peaus to the king Awenk Khan, 
or Png Khan, ill. 119. 

I’retva hliava, “ reproduction,” II. 
203 n. 3. 

Pritluvi bhakta, “ worshippers of 
" tlie earth,” IP 243. 

Purhan-i-Piieb, “ tlie hell of hells,” 
i. 1 33. 

Vujdn's, worshippers of the image 
of a Deity, li. 213. 

Puugsavaua, a rile of the Hindus, 
IP 34 and n. 3, 55. 

Ptiraiws, IP 66 n. 

Pursliasp, son of Pitarasp,descended 
(rum i’aridun, the father of Zar- 
duslit, I. 215. 

Puiva, Die sixteenth day of the 
month, II. 86. 

Puruslia, the divine male, P.rahnia 
himself, the embodied soul, IP 
119 n. I, 120. 

Pythagoras, instructed by the Magi, 
perhaps by Zoroaster, 1. 277 n. I 
— placed in the time of Cushtasp, 
ibid. 278. 
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OfialmiM'n? (ttliemu 1 ), II. 430 c. 2. 
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ii.ih-uii-naw, name of an angel. I 7. 
Had (itinah, founder of the Jladian 
sect, I. 201—liis opinion, 202. 
Iladali, one hundred Asoar, see As- 
par, 1. 25. 

iladhtt Vallabhis, a sect of Vaichna- 
vas, II. 182 n. •!. 

Sindian, a sect, I. 201. 
lUifiah, poet quoted, l. 120. 

Ilafiali Mirzali, (juoted, II. 100. 
Ilafia ’I Kader, III. 2Hi 
Hal's, iiavafes. name ol a sect, II. 
380, >18.1, 308. 

lltiga, mental alfection. II. 120— 
sensual lust, 208. 

Kali beri, “ Way-Guid s," name of 
occidental philosoph rs. III. ISO. 
liahinaniah, a name of Ihc follow¬ 
ers of Musa}lima, I I. 2. 

Hahn, a demon destroy d by Viclinu, 
II. 42 n. 1. 

Ilai, the most northern town of Je- 
hal, supposed native place of 
Zardnsht, 1. 201. 

Ilai, town of I’ersia, If. 172. 
Ilaja-yogi, a superior V r <>yi. II. 101. 
llujas, passion, one of the three 
properties, li. 14, '4(1,170, 178. 
Ha iti sufid, “ chieftain," I. 170. 
Itiikshasa, explained, II. 17 n.4. 
liakshasa-vivaha, a iorm of mar¬ 
riage among the II lulus, II. 72. 
iSain. angel presto in.; over the 
twenty-lirst day of the mouth, I. 

02 ii. 

llama Avatar, II. 23 
llamaehandra, I!. 28 n. 2- son of 
llasaratha — whe i horn, ibid. 
183 n. 1. 

tlamachaiidra deo, raja of Orissa, 
causes an image >>f Durga to be 
cast by a goldsmi h -legend ron- 
ceniing it, 11. 161, 162. 
llama-das, the third successor of 
Nanak, II. 283, 284. n. 1. 


llamanauda, founder of the sect of 
the llamaiiamlis, II. ISO ii. 1 . 
liam/inandis, a sect of Vaic.hnavas 

II. 180 n. 1, 181. 

Kamanuja acharya, the founder of 
the sect of liimianujas, if. 188 
n. I. 

r.amanujas, a class of 1 ho Vairagis, 

II. 1S8 n, 1. 

ltamazan, a fast of thirty davs, 

III. 261 n. I. ' 

Itamaznstan, or Hamzsitan, of Zar- 

djnafit, work ((noted, I. 809; I). 
1:16. 

Ham i’.lmt, a Hindu, becomes a 
disciple of lho son of farhad, I. 
139—his prediction, ibid.' 

Ham ('hand, a h’chatriya, disciple of 
Ham llhot, I. 139. 

Ilannlais, “ servants of God.” name 
given hv (lie Sikhs to (he depu¬ 
ties of their Gurus, 1). 282. 

Hang, the elementary world, ac¬ 
cording to the Sipasians, !. 86. 
Slaiig-a rang, the world of the four 
dements, according to the Sipa- 
sians, I. 86. 

Has, the head of the dragon—a de¬ 
mon destroyed Liv Vichuii, U. 41, 
42 

i’asakh, “ firmness,” 111. 180 . 
Hasan, a linear measure, I. 285 and 

n. 2. 

Slasatala loka, one of the fourteen 
spheres, ii. 13—an infernal re¬ 
gion, ibi 8 n. 1. 

Slash son of Mukledir Abasi 11.384. 
Hash, establishes the genuineness 
and antiijuily of the Zand lan¬ 
guage. I. 223 n. 

Ilash-ilasl, or llashni Hast—his re- 
prcseiiialion. character, func¬ 
tions, I. 287 and u 1, 311. 

Hast yug, the. age ol the righteous, 
its duration, ii. 47. 
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Raushibnr, name of a vein of I lie 
human body, II. 134. 
Rauzat-us-safa, ([noted, 1. 3d n. I, 
192 n. 103. 

Kauza-us-safa, work of Mirkhond, 
translated by l>. Sliea, 1. 20 ii. 
quoted, 243 n. 

Itavaels, correspondence between 
the Dosturs of l’ersia and India, 

I. 224 n. 

liavakin, name of Oriental philoso¬ 
phers, III. 131). 

Itawal liundi, a town on the road 
from Punjab to Kabul, 1. 203. 
Havana, sovereign of the demons— 
of banka, overthrown by llama, 

II. 23, 183 n. 

ftavimd, “ courier,” I. 137. 

UAz, equal to one hundred ArAdah, 
see ArAdah, T. 23. 

Ilazi ben al Khatib, ubbreviator and 
commentator of Avisenna’s work, 
entitled Shafa, II. 178. 

Razvah, “ the porter of heaven,'' 

III. 138. 

'Rafik, “ follower," distinctive name 
of the lsmailahs, 11. 430 n. 3. 
IlchtishtAran, name of tin; second 
class of the people, I. 19 n. 
Reiske, editor and translator of 
Abuifeda (quoted with Ahulfcda). 
Hesalah vajudlah, or llesalah f'el 
vujud, “ Treatise upon lixis— 
tences,” work of .laini, 111. 
221 ii. i. 

Itesh, angel presiding over the 
eighteenth day of the month, t. 

02 ii. 

Ileteshtai, the eighth Nosk of llie 
Zand-Avesta — its contents, 1. 
273 n. 

Rcza [ Imam), son of Musa, the 
eighth IniArn, his mausoleum- 
date of his death, I. 48; II. 390. 
ltichi, a kind of saint, explained, 
II. 27 n. 2—seven classes of them 
enumerated, ibl.t. 

Riccioli, quoted, II. 308 ii. 2: II. 
303. 


Richardson, denies the authenticity 
of Zoroaster’s works published in 
I'rcneli, I. 223 ri. 

Ilijez, a metre. III. 212 n. I. 

Rig Veda, II. 64. 

Uikat, “attitudes of devotion,' 
III. 200, 201. 

Itoham, a painter of the Mitanian 
sect, 1. 205. 

Rosens ( I'ranciscus), III. 207 n. I 

Kosheniau, a sect. 111. 20. 

Rozali, “ fasting.” HI. 202. 

Roz-azar, nameofa fire-temple, 1.32 

lloz-gah, place of assemble, I. 
182. 

liozistan, “ day-station,” I. 108, 
182. 

liozistan, a place in which the king 
was seated, surrounded by his 
ministers, I. 43. 

liubilhiyct, “divinity,” 111. 342 
n. 1. 

Rudhar.a fort in the province.Idial. 
II. 423 n. 1. 

Ihidra. a name of Mnhadcva — ele¬ 
ven of them, II. 34, 218. 

Uulien mar, name of a vein of the 
human body, 11. 134. 

llukii-cddin Khiirshah, son of AJa— 
eddin, the eighth ruler of the 

. Alamutiaiis, II. 448—vanquished 
by liolagii Khan is sent in Alaiku 
Ivlian (or Mango Khan), 449 n 
killed on his journey, 430. 

Ilukva, bowing the bend with the 
hands upon the knees. 111. 200. 

Kupa-skAiidha, “ whatever is per- 
“ccivdd and understood,” II. 197. 
198 ii. 3. 

Rustam, a son of Zal, restores Kai 
Ivans to the throne— bis epoch, 

I. 57 and n. 1, 110. 

Rustam, a disciple of Kaivan—bis 
descent — light with Farzariah 
Khiradmaud—death, I. 100, 107. 

lluya, vision during sleep, I. 84 . 

II. 93. 

Huzistar, name of the fourth class 
of the people, I. 19. 
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Saadah, a tract of Arabia, II. 332 
i). I. 

Saail cddin Taftarani, 111. 218 n. 3. 

Stadias, a learned .lew , translator 
of the Old Testament from He¬ 
brew into Arabic, II. 300. 

Sabatism, worship of the heavenly 
bodies, 1. 379—ancient and mo¬ 
dern, III. 311. n. 312 n. 

Saltda, “ sound,” II. 2ft3. 

Sabiah (Sabaeans), 111. 310—deri¬ 
vation of the word, 310 n. 1 — 
their creed, 311 n. 

Sabjana (Sabjanf), 111.230, 203, 
209, 270, 281, 282, 283, 299, 
301, 302, 303. 

Saber Maslxcdi, quoted, II. 1-50. 

Sada, one of the six regions of the 
human body, 11. 131. 

Sada asana, peculiar mode of sit¬ 
ting, II. 131. 

Sadah.the sixteenth night of the Per¬ 
sian month ifahman, I. 112 n. 2. 

Sadah, a disciple of llavgovind, his 
character, 11. 2s4, 283. 

Sadananda, a chief o( the Saktians 
— uses daughters and wives of his 
disciples—sits naked, drinking in 
a burial place, It. 159. 

Sad-der, “ hundred gales,” a sum¬ 
mary of their contents, I. 310 to 
331. 

Sad-der nasem, in prose, I. 310 n. 1 
—the original in t’ehlvi. 

Sad-der nazem, in verse, 1. 340 n. 1 
—by whom versified in Persian — 
when terminated — by whom 
brought to India— translated into 
l.atin, ibid. n. 1. 

■Sadder llundehesh, work written by 
a disciple of Zardusht, 1. 224 n. 

Sailer eddin Kautivi HI. 300. 

Sailer Jehan, adopter^ the Haiti re¬ 
ligion, Ilf. 104. 


Sadi (Shaikh!, quoted, I. 108, 127; 
111. 120, 128, 229 n. 1,209 o. I, 
301 

Sadik, true, sincere friend, or in¬ 
structor—whose epithet, II. 412 
n. 1, 413. 

Sadikiahs, a sect, followers of Mu- 
saylirua, 111. 1—their creed, 4 to 
11 . 

Sad-wakshur, name of llushang, 1. 
32 n. 

Sad yuman (Sapid man), '• cxcel- 
•• lent,” name of an ancestor of 
Zardusht, 1. 213 n. 

Safa, and Marvah, two remarkable* 
rocks, near Mecca, IT. 339 h. 409, 
410 n. 

Safandarmuz. lire angel of husband¬ 
men, 1. 292. 

Safiah, a name of the Ismailahs, II. 
421 m. 1. 

Salin, a plain on the hanks of the 
liuphralos, tlie licld of battle be¬ 
tween (lie armies of Maaviah and 
Ali, 111. 00 n. 

Safina, freeman of Muhammed, 11. 
338 n. 1. 

Sag did, “ the dog saw,” present¬ 
ing a dog to a dying person, 1. 
333 n. 2. 

Saha deva, son of Vyasa, a legend 
of him, 11. 233, 208. 
Saheban-i-kereb-i-ferais, “ the rrias- 
“ tors of proximity to divine pre- 
“ cepts, ” a sect of Stills, 111. 
294. 

Saln-din, “ upright in faith,” 1. 

180. 

Sahifah al Auliya, “ Volume of the 
“ Saints,” work of Muhammed 
.Nur baksli, I. 130.' 

Sabi Kesh, “ nourishing faith," I. 
147. 

Sahi Keshan, 1. 241. 
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Saliu, “ recovering from ebriciy,” Salim, poet, quoted, I. MS. 

I. 83, 86. A<<rn<t, tranquillity, II. 126. 

Said, Abu-Muhnmmcd Obaid alia, Sarnadliaranam, “ fortitude,” II 
the founder of flu- ralimile Ivha- 123 n. 8, 127. 
lifs in Africa, II. '501 n.—lays Sairiadhi, deep and devout medita¬ 
tin' foundation of a new capital, lion, 1. S,">. 

41S n. I. Saniak Asur, stole the Veda, 11. 18. 

Said ben llebatallah, abridged and Sunni'n Sa'la'r, “ head-steward,” 
commented Atisenna’s work, on- to lie accompanied by two super- 
titled Simla, II. I7 o. visors and two recorders of oecur- 

Said (Sayyad) Gabiru ddin, a mas- rcnces. I. 133. 

ter of the Sadikiyahs in India, Samarah, a town in Chaldtva, I. 
III. 1 n. I. .'Sl>7 and n. 2. 

Said (Saiyid) ITasatt of Shiraz, <|uo- Siiinartagans, the orthodox of the 
led, I. till, ill. Hindus, II. 33. 

Said Khan lYrkhan, puts to death Hama veda, II. 65. 

a son of .lelal-eddin. III. (7. Sameri, a magieian, contemporary 
Saiva-Sanyasis, called also \vadu- with Moses, III. SO—Aaron him- 
las, II. 218—war between them self, ibid. ii. 2. 
and the Sfilis, ibid. Sami, .saerilicial wood, II. 80. 

Saivas, worshippers of Siva, II. Sampradaya, a sect, schism, parti- 
217. eular doctrine, II. ISO n. I. 

Sajml, “prostration,” III. 200. Sarnrad, or Samwad, meaning of it, 
Sakah, Sijali, Tliegjazis, names of I. 10.'). 200. 

the wife of Musaylima, 111. 8 Samradian, a sect, 1.103. 
n. I. Sarnrad nauiah, work composed by 

Sakar, a class of Sanyasis, II. 130. Kamkar, I. 201—quoted, ll. 1)8. 
Saklapes, see Serapis, III. 112. Saimidras, seas, seven of them, 11. 
Sakti, power, generic name given to II. 

women by the Saklians. II. 135. Sanabad, town of Jus, there is the 
Saktians, followers of Siva, of a* mausoleum of Imam lleza, I. AS 
tore manners, II. 104. Sanakaras, “ incorporeal beings,” 

Saktian, a sect of Hindus, their he- II. 237. 
lief, worship, and customs, II. Samlelmr, a cavern and miraculous 
1-18 to 168. spring, in kachmir, II. 16(1, 167. 

Sakti pi'jja, profligate intercourse Sandhya, a rite of the Hindus, 11. 
with women—worship of theSak- 61 n. 1. 

tians, 11.133. Sangati, assembly of the Sikhs, II. 

Hakim,it, “ dwelling in God,” III. 283. 

20,37. Sanja nath, an adept in restraining 

Sulaimaniyat, a branch of the Zay- the breath, lived seven hundred 
diyat, ii. 363 n. 1. years, II. 138. 

Salam, a numerical quantity, equal Saniiher (Saturn), son of the Sun, 
to one hundred thousand, 1.24. II. 38. 

Salarbar, “ usher with a silver Sanjnya-skamlha, “ knowledge or 
“ mace," I. 169. “ belief arising from words,” II. 

Sale (George), translator of the Ko- 108 n. 1. 

ran into linglish, quoted, 11.323, Hanishin, peculiar mode of sitting, 
323, 328, 330, 345 n. I, 360, described, 11. 133. 

404, -503, -533 n.; 111.76 ii. 1,80 Sankara Acharya, a sage, I. 276 
it. 2. n. I. 

Salikan, a class of Siilis, HI. 231 n. Sankara acharya, an author upon 
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the Vedanta, H. 90, 102—main¬ 
tains the universality of illusion, 
103—preceptor of Salia diva, llajtt 
of Kacltmir, 141. 

Sankara Vijaya, a work containing 
an account of various seels, II. 
128 n. 4. 

Sankliya (The) doctime stated, II. 
110, 123. 

Sansaya , “ discernment,” 11. 200, 
207. 

Kanskara skandha, *• whatever cn- 
“ ters the mind,” II. 108 n. 1. 

Sanson (I).), traveller in the East, 1. 
223 n. 

Santanu, ancient king, son of liik- 
sha, II. 07 n. 3. 

Santarem (viscount , quoted, II. 
307 n. 1 ; III. 87. 

Sanya I, book of the Sipasians, II. 130. 

Sanyasl, one who resigned the 
world, divided into ten classes, 
11. 130, 218—battle between Sa- 
nyasis, and .lelalis and Mandaris, 
231. 

Sadnos. particular made of sleeping 
of the Sipasians, I III. 

Sapta chakra, seven circles of the 
Yogis, II. 131 — six chakras of 
Hindu philosophers, ibid. n. I. 

Sapt ansliis, seven Hit Ids, seven stars 
in the constellation of the (boat 
Hear—name given tit holes in a 
cavern, II. 107- names of the 
seven Itichis, 220 n. 5. 

Saralii, author quoted, I. 0. 

Sarai, royal abode, I. 42. 

Saraist, a particular rite of devo¬ 
tion, I. 123. 

Sarang, the world of human beings, 
according to Ilia Sipasians, I. 87. 

Saraprcmn, a state ol beatitude, II. 
03. 

Sarai, bridge of judgment of the 
Mohammedans, (. 283. 

Surdak, “ primary genus,” I. 324. 

Sarira, “ body,” 11. 204 , 203. 

Sarosb (Mobeii), soil of Kaftan, son 
of Kamkar, his lineage—conduct, 
1.113—his works, supposed mira¬ 
cles, 114—causes rain to cease, 
phantoms to appear, 118. 


Sarsash, a descendant from Zar- 
dusht, I. 232. 

Sarsati. a class of Sanyasis, II. 130. 
Sarud-i-Jlastan, work of the Molted 
lloslnar, quoted, I. 72, 70,79; 
II. 130. 

Sanirak, or Saruregh, a tvrant, I. 
314. 

Sarusli (Mobed), author of the Zer- 
dusht Afshar. I. 77. 

Sarusli (MoiledI, a Yazdanian—his 
account of Zardusht’s origin, I. 

213. 

Sasan, live individuals of that name, 
their lineage, I. 87. 

Sasan, the fifth, the last of fifteen 
Persian prophets, 1.103—account 
of him, ibid, n.—his commentary 
on the Dcsalir, and the code of 
Znrdusht quoted, 277. 

Sasan i Ajar), or the first sou of king 
Harab the (.ess, I. 87. 

Saslra, institute, science, 11.141. 
Sallirah, “ a fakir,” II. 100. 

Sana I’eyah, sphere of the fixed 
stars, i. 280. 

Sdi.te/\ a widow burning herself 
with the corpse of her husband, 
her recompense, after death, II. 
73 in a future birth appears as 
a man, 70- not to lie forced into 
lire, ibid. 

Selva (Satck), one of tly) three pro¬ 
perties, II. 14, 150, 176, 178, 
ISO. 

Saturn, description of his form, I. 
33, 36. 

Satyain, “ truth,” 11. 123. 

Satva loka, one of the fourteen 
fhores, II. 12 — abode of truth, 
ibid. n. 7. 

Snlyamilh, a sect of Hindus, 11.128. 
Satyavati. mother of Vyksa, also 
called Yojana gandha, II. 07 n. 
Satya yugam, the age of the righte¬ 
ous, II. 47 n. I. 

Saul Mutluk, *• absolute sound,” I. 

81 . 

Sayali ban, and Sayah dar, umbrel¬ 
la, I. 10. 

Schmidt (Isaak Jacob), 11. 202 n. 

111. 113. 



Schmoldcrs ( duclor i, quoted, II. 
301. 

Seer, ii measure of weight, II. 223 

ii. 2. 

Sefnnd, the thirteenth Nosk of the 
Zand-Avesta — its contents, I. 
275 n. 

Selden, author quoted, l. 18 n.; III. 
80 n. 2. 

Selsehil, a source, sweet like clari¬ 
fied honey, in Gabriel s heavenly 
mansion. 111. 190 n. 1. 

Kerapis, the sun of autumn — the 
Fgyplian Glinnin — lisculapius - 
lias a serpent — is Osiris - llclios 
Scrnpis — Jupiter Serapis —his 
temples iii dilVerent countries, 
III. 112 n. 1. 

Serat ul rnustakiin, " the Right 
“ lload," a work composed by 
Mujeddin Mohammed, son of Va- 
kul), son of Muhauinied 1’irozo- 
badi, 111. 95. 

Serbsli, Selfish, lzeii, or angel, ely- 
mology of his name, 1. 7 n.— 
presiding over the seventeenth 
day of i.he month, (12 ii. iiis 
functions, 287, 288, 289. 

Serud nath, an adept in restraining 
the breath, 11. 137. 

Stlslia, the king of the serpent-race, 
II. 10 n. 2. 

Sctud-yeslit, the first Nosk of the 
Zami-Avesta, 1.272 - its contents,- 
ibid. 

Seven, a sacred number, princi¬ 
pally with the Ismailahs, 11. -500 
n. 1. 

Sevras, or Sravakas, name give 11 to 
the Jains in dilferent part.. of 
India, II. 2L2 n. 1. 

Scwrus, pious mendicants, II. 193 
ii. 1. 

Shabdiz, liorse of king Parviz, i. 
112 n. 3. 

Shabistan, “ night-station,” 1.108, 
182, 187. 

Shadbar, a Persian festival, 1. 03. 
Shad darsa, “ six objects of the sis 
“ senses,” 11. 200. 

Shadib, founder of a sect, his epoch 
—opinion, 1. 207. 


Shad Kfsh, a person mentioned in 
the Saiiuad iiamali, I. 201. 

Sliadman (Jlirza), a chief of the 
lluzarahs. 111. 53 n. 1.—wounds 
Miyan Jelal eddin, 4-5. 

Sliafa, a work of Avisenna, II. 173 
n. 3. 

Shalaya, a Muhammedan sect, II. 
333. 

Sliafei, surname of Muliarnmed Klin 
Kdris al Sliafei, the founder of a 
Mohammedan sect, I). 329 n. 
330. 

Shall abad eddin pur, place of pil¬ 
grimage in Kachmir, II. 100. 

Shahadet, its meaning in the phrase¬ 
ology of the Subs, 111. 238 n. 4. 

Sliahlkib uddin Alaktul (Shaikh), 
limited, l|. 43. 

Shall liadakshi , Alawlana), 111.285. 

Sliaher d<ir, “ governor,’’ I. 137. 

Shall Jhuna, master of the C.lmha- 
ras, II. 253. 

Shall Fatlah ulla Shirazi (Hakim), 
establishes the new era of Akbar, 
111. 99. 

Shall Jehan, opposes llargovind, II. 
273—sends an army against liar 
rayi, 282—is imprisoned by Iiis 
son Aureng-zeb. III. 283 n. 1 - 
date of his death, ibid. — Iiis 
whole title, 290. 

Shah Alir Kadarl, HI. 284. 

Shaltnah, inlemlant of police, I. 
137. 

Shall-namah, poem of Fordnsi, 
quoted, I. 20 n, 31 n. 33 n. 80, 
32, S3, 38, 163, 183, 189, .190, 
191, 192, 193, 213, 239 n. 344 ; 
II. 32, 130. 

Shalt namah nasev, composed by 
some of the Alagi, I. 213—quo¬ 
ted, 250, 233, 284. 

Shall IS'asir Kliusrau, poet, bis verses 
([noted, I. 303. 

Shall ristan,work offarzanah llali- 
ram, quoted, I. 212. 

Shall rivar, name of an angel and of 
a mouth, I. 61,62—gives instruc¬ 
tions to Zardusht, 252. 

Shah Salam illla, quoted by the au¬ 
thor of thelAabisian, 111 137,138. 
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Shah Z.iilali (The Ih slur), author 
of the volume of Sod tier, I. 310. 

Shat oi' Shayi, “ God worshipper,” 
(. 25. 

Shai Ciliv.son ofJai Mail, assumed 
the government, I 25, 23, 88, 
183. 

Shai Slahbul, succeeds (o the Shai 
jiiii empire, 1. 25, 23 —son of 
Shai Giliv, 88. 

Shai grama, eagle-stone, II. 35 

n. 2 . 

Shamar, a numerical >|uantitv equal 
to one hundred salmi, see Salam, 
1. 25. 

Shams cd-doulah ( or Sainsarned 
(lulah), the tenth prince of the 
Bt'iyi dynasty, 11. 172 n 3. 

Shamsen ul niali Kahns, son of Va- 
sharnger, king ol Giorgia and 
other provinces, 11. 170 u. 2 — 
imprisoned hv his ministers, 
171. 

Shaniscyat, minor suns, II. 31. 

Shamsiyah, the title of a work, ill. 
217 n. 1. 

Shani-midin, a sure line of Sliidah, 
author of a treatise entitled jtaza- 
liad — a follow er of the Akhshiyan 
doctrine, 1. 208. 

Shanilcrban Shah ,b liani (Munshi), 
ill. 28(5 n. 

Shankar hliat, a .Tnmindra, II. 107 
—his conversation with a gold¬ 
smith, ibid. 

Shapur, king of Persia, contempo¬ 
rary ul' llaui, I. 203 n. 1—and of 
Azarbad, I. 303 n. 

Sharl'-eddin al Busiri, author of the 
Arabic poem Vonla, I. 2 u, 

Sharh-i-asbk, “ i'.ommcntary upon 
“ l.ove,” 111. 251. 

Sliarb-i-Gulsbcn r.iz, “ Commen- 
“ taryupouGulshcn-raz,” 111. 141 
n. 3. 

Sliarrh mahtas'er, ••Abridged Com* 
“ rnentary uponCulsheii raz,”lll. 
237. 

Sharli movakef, “ t momentary upon 
“the Stations (Theses of Meta phy- 
“ sics),” II. 370 n. 2. 

Shat, a title of Inn or, 1. 30. 


Shat Dcsalir - its prayers recited by 
the Sipasians, I. 311, 00 —a com¬ 
parison from that work quoted, 
03. 

Shat Kaivan, lord Saturn, I. 12. 

Shat Mali, lunar lord, I. 12. 

Shat Pin'iyi, name of a (ire-temple 
in Baghdad, I. 31. 

Shedad, a fabulous personage, con¬ 
temporary of.lcmshid, II. 530. 

Sbedosh, ancient chief of poets, III. 
107 -resists the love of the queen 
Sliukcr-sues a woman,adorer of 
the sun, 108 - is afflicted w ith a 
malady—the king sends his wife 
to him—Shedosh resolves upon a 
self-sacrifice to the son, 100 — 
remains safe in the midst of 
ilauics — recites his verses, con¬ 
fesses his fault, but asserts his 
respect for the queen, 110. 

Slicliud eddin Omar Sohravverdi, 
quoted, III. 231 n. 2. 

Sheheristani, the surname of Al Path 
HIuii,•iinined lieu Abdalkerirn, a 
doctor of the Asharian sect. II. 
322 n. 1. — date of his death — 
two of his works mentioned, 323 
ii. I ; III. 103 n. 

Shekuiiah, an eastern part of Ko- 
hi.stan, II. 33(1. 

Shemscddin Muliammcd ben Yaliya 
b"ii Ali kahjani (Shaikh), lil. 
151 n. 3, 237, 270, 203. 

Sbenih-fcs'us, “ Commentary upon 
“ the Bezels,” work of Daus Kai- 
scri. 111. 232 n. 1. 

Sherial, external law. III. 29, 33. 

Sheri I Khan Atcali, an enemy of tlie 
Boslienians, III. 55. 

Shesh-kakh, Persian prayer to the 
stars and to fire, 1. 70. 

Shiiits, 1.101 n.; 11.325, 327, 302 
- their creed. 305,303, 300, 308. 

Shi and laslii, “ being and not be- 
“ ing,” 111. 223 n. 1. 

Shidabian, a sect, 1. 207. 

Shidali, one of the compilers of the 
Testament of.lemshid, I. 103 - a 
travelling merchant of the Yeka- 
nali hinan sect, ibid. 

Shidastan, region of light, I. 9. 
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Shidayi (Mulla), an eloquent Hindu 
anti poet, 11. 107. 

Shidistan, abodes of the forms of 
the luminous bodies, 1. 33. 
Shidosl), son of Anosh, quoted, II. 
31. 

Shiddsh.son of Anosh, recounts mi¬ 
racles, I. 117—descended from 
Zardnsht — disciple of Azar Kai- 
van,:l2.'i—his travels, mode of de¬ 
votion, 120—vision, mode of life, 
128 — sickness, 120 — his words 
([noted, 130 — his death, 131 — 
verses on his death by the author 
of the Dahistan, ibid. 

Shidrang, founder of a sect, l. 203 
—his epoch and opinion, ibiit. 
Shldrangian, a sect, I. 203. 

■Sliid Shidan, eflulger.ee of light, 

I. 10. 

Shikar-i-dad, “ equity-hunt,” I. 
183. 

Shirab, a follower of Mazdak's 
creed, I. 378. 

Shirln, wife of king Parviz, 1.112. 
Shir Muhummed lvhan, governor of 
baling,i, II. 70. 

Shis, see llennes, III. 103 n. 
Shosleri (or Tosteri), surname of Abu 
Muhammed Sahal ben And, 111. 
147 n. 1, 236. 

Shudali band, “recorder;” two to 
he attached to every vizir, T. 135. 
Shumar Afin, rosary, I. 371. 

Siiitin, demons, 111. 236. 

Siddhanta, “ demonstrated truth,” 

II. 207—is fourfold, ibid. si. 3. 
Sifali, “ belonging to attributes,” a 

kind of divine manifestation. 111. 
270. 

Sifiitiah, attributists, II. 324 n. 4, 
330. 

Sigar-ul Mutakherin, by Mir Uho- 
lain Hussein Khan, quoted, II. 
2811. 

Sikhs, followers of the religion of 
Nanak, 11. 246 —their opinions, 
customs, character, 283, 288—a 
short account of them from 166-4 
In our days, 288 n. 1. 

Sikshya, on pronunciation, II. 63 
ml. 


Silkh, “ estrangement from exlcriot 
“ observances, ” a term of the. 
lsmailahs, II. 406. 

Silpa, “ mechanics,” II. 63 n. 1. 

Silvcstrc de Sacy (baron), quoted, 

II. 304, 300, 391, 400 n. 1, 404 
n. 411, 421 n. 1, 432, 430, 444; 

III. 27,Oi n. 220 on. 1, 2, 230 u. 
2, 277 n. 

Simai, the universe, II. 13. 

Siinaiitbiiiiayaria, a rite of the Hin¬ 
dus, II. 53 and n. 1. 

Simnad, chapter of the Zand-Avcsta, 
1.282,283 

Sirniirgh (also called Enka),a fabu¬ 
lous bird. I. 83 and n. 1, 101 n. 

1; ill. 237. 

Sinjar, the sixth Sultan of the Sel- 
jncides, sends an army against 
the Istmiilalis, II. 440 n. 1— finds 
the dagger of an Isniailah lived in 
the ground near his bed, 4 SO— 
makes peace with the lsm&ilahs, 
441 ml. 

Sipasi, “ adorers,” I. 147. 

Si|)nsian, sect of the Persian reli¬ 
gion their tenets and ceremo¬ 
nies, I . 3, 0, 32, 33. 

Siraj-eddin Ansari, an ancestor of 
Miyan llayezid Ansari, III. 27 
n. 1. 

Sirat, “ the bridge of the last judg- 
“ niont,” its allegorical signiliea- 
tion, III. 131, 132. 

Siroz, part of the Zand-Avesta, I. 
223 o. 

Silii. the daughter of the king of 
Milhila, wife of Uamaehamlra, II. 
23—carried away by Havana, re¬ 
covered by her husband, ibid. 
n. 3. 

Sitami, name of a Noslt of the Zand- 
Avesta, I. 278. 

Situd glior, tbe second Nosk of the 
Zand-Avesta—contains an inter¬ 
pretation of a tree of four branch¬ 
es seen in a vision by Zardnsht, 
1. 263 n. 1- Us general contents, 
272 n. 

Siva ratri, Siva's night. II. 38 n. i 
— his followers hound to drink 
wine on that night, 164 n. I. 
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Siva, the destroyer of existences, !1. 

4—whence lie proceeded, 14. 
Siyamak, king and prophet, i. 30, 
31 —a tradition concerning him, 
"»-i — Ids words quoted, t>‘>—son of 
kniomors, H8. 

Siya Zhup, “ the; three weights or 
" blows,” a mode of invoking 
Cod, 1. 77. 

Sinarlas, sec Sarnartagans, II. 33. 
Sinriti sastra, the written law, II. 

163. 

Sniriti, Hindu institutes. II. 88. 
Sodarshan, nephew and pupil of a 
great anonymous .lnaol, II. 103. 
Sohail, the star eanopus, lhe same 
as Agastya, a saint, II. Hi. 

Sulinus, quoted, I. 218 u. 

Somalia, the lunar vein. II. 132. 
Soniial, Sonnites, explained, II. 324 
n. 1—their creed, 332, 333, 334. 
Sosiosh, the third posthumous son 
of Zoroaster — epoch ol his ap¬ 
pearance and deeds', I. 2<82 n. 
Srikakul, the capital of Kaliuga, 
11.3. 

Sri Kanin, a learned lvai luniriifii, II. 

164, 163. 

Srivaras, a class of Buddhists, II. 

212 . 

Stophanus, I 171. 

Sllinla sarira, elementary hody, 11. 
170 n. 2, 177 n. 

Slone (black), emblem of Saturn, 1. 
411 and n. 

Strabo, aulhor, quoted, 1.17 n. 209 
—mentions Zoroasters works, 224 
n.—quoted about tin borsom, 319 
n. 2, 340 n. 1. 

Sva-hhavah, the self-cxisliiig, II. 13. 
Svami prana, a slate of beatitude, 
II. 93. 

Svapna, vision during sleep, I. 84. 
Svapna avast ha, ihe stale of sleep 
or dream, II. 92. 

Svayukti, a state of beatitude, II. 
93. 

Subabani, his verses quoted, 1.193. 
Sochi, purity, II. 126. 

Slid (Sudi, Sudin), name of the 
fourth class of the | *ople, I. 19. 
Sudarbsan Kal, a .luanindra, 11.107. 


Sud liar, intercalary days of the 
Persians, I. 02. 

Sudras, the fourth class of the lliu 
dus, their destination, IT. 49. 

Suliahs, Solis, derivations of the 
word. III. 220. 

Sulis (Jluhainmed.ins', divided into 
fourteen families, their names, II. 
221 . 

Suli uddin, the ancestor of the Sal’a- 
vean dynasty, their origin, 32 and 
n.O. 

Sugriva, chief of savage tribes,cal led 
monkeys, ally of llama, II. 23 
n. 2. 

Sulirah, one of the compilers of the 
testament of Jemshid, I. 193—a 
travelling merchant of the Yeka- 
nah-hinan sect, ibid. 

Suja. sou of ShahJehan—obliged by 
Aureng-zeb to lly to Arrakan, 
where lie dies. III. 283 n. 1. 

Suidas, quoted, I. 212 n. 224 n. 

Sukha, “ sensual delight,” II. 200. 

Sukla pakclia, the light half of a 
juunili, II. 20. 

Suklui svada, enjoyment, 1. 83. 

Sukshnin sarira, rudimental body, 
II. 177 n. 

Sultan Ivbajab, buried according to 
the old Persian mode. III. 102. 

Slim, “ fasting,” bow interpreted by 
the Ismaiiahs, II. 408. 

Suinbul, town where the Kalki-Aia- 
tar is to take place, II. 24. 

Su-Meru, mountain of gold, abode ol 
celestial beings, 11. 41—account 
of it, ibid. ii. 1 — residence of 
Brahma, 200 n. 1. 

Suniilra, son of Ihe Bay of Kaliuga, 
held AliitsU i he space, II. 39. 

Sun, description of his form, I. 38. 

Sun, the issue of Kas'yapa, II. 38— 
twelve suns, 33, 218 — attributes 
and adoration of the sun, 233— 
prayer to him, 230 n. 237—Mo¬ 
hammed's arrival at it, III. 247. 

Sunai, author quoted, I. 88, 110; 

11 . 20 . 

Suraj nalh, an adept in mastering 
the breath—lived not less than 
seven hundred years, II. 138. 



Sura loka, the heaven of lmlra, one 
of tbe fourteen spheres, 11. 12— 
one of three spheres, 13. 

Suras, gods, whirl the ocean, 11.42 

n. 1. 

Surislar, name of the third class of 
the people, I. 10. 

Sfirwar (Sfiryar), a particular seel, 
II. 241 — kill strangers, 242. 

Suru'sh numis/t, seraph hearted, I. 
ISO. 

Surya-mahhan, worshippers of the 
sun, II. 233 —two classes of them, 
237—their conduct and opinion, 
238, 230. 


Susvapna, revelation during sleep, 

I. 84, 83. 

Su svapna avast’ha, “ the static id 
“ good sleep,” 11. 0.3 n. 1. 
Sulala-loka, one of the fourteen 
spheres, II. 12—an infernal re¬ 
gion, n. ibid. 10. 

Siilra, thread, a rite of the Hin¬ 
dus, II. 36. 

Swarga loka, heaven, 11. 237. 
SwAdishthanam, umbilical region, 

II. 131 n. 1, 130. 

Swetaketa, pronounces an impreca 

lion against adulterous women. 
II. 60. 

Syncellus, 1. 33 n. 1. 


Tiihiiiyah, “ physiologists, ” 111. 
308 

Tabkat Naserl, “ the degrees of 
“ ftas'er,” a work of Masei; eddin 
Tiisi, III. 114 n. 1. 

Tabsar, window, place of observa¬ 
tion in a lofty pavilion for the 
king, 1- 12, 43, 168. 

TubiJk, a place situated about half¬ 
way between Medina mid Damas¬ 
cus, 111. 36 n. 1. 

Taherir, writings (of Euclid), Ilf. 
218. 

Tahlil, “ praise of God,” III. 33. 

Tahnnlras, son of Hushang, king 
and prophet, l. 30, 31—a saying 
of his quoted, 73, 88. 

Taj eddin (Shaikhl, son of Shaikh 
Zakrin .londeheni Dahluvi, ex¬ 
pounder of mystic doctrine. III. 
91 . 

Tajcli, “ a transitory vision,” III. 
269 n.l. 

Tnjerid, “ divestment of what is 
•' accessory,” 111. 218 n. 2. 

Tajik, a tribe of a mix t origin—their 
habitations ' enemies of (lie l!o- 
sluuiiali. III. 48 n. 


'Takasli legliin, the AUbek, or lieu- 
leflant-gencral of Persia, sup¬ 
ports llarkiarok, II. 438 n. 1. 
Takhir, “ pious exclamation, ” 111. 
239. 

Takwiyat maid, “ the strengthening' 
• “ of sense,” 111. 263. 

Talamites, a name of the Ismailahs. 
II. 42 i). 1. 

Talatala loka, one. of the fourteen 
spheres, II. 12 — an infernal re¬ 
gion, ibid. ii. II. 

Talliiyal, “ pilgrimage,” II. 409 — 
the principal rites and ceremo¬ 
nies performed by the pilgrims 
at Mecca enumerated, ibid. n. 3, 

410. n. 

Talkhis al Meftali, “ Explanation 
“of the key,” title of a work. III. 
218 n. 3. 

Tanias, darkness, ignorance, one of 
the three properties, II. 14. 149, 
176, 178. 

Tantlik, “ hereditary property," 

lil. 32. 

Tamma, a lirahrnan, 11.67. 

Taintid, a tribe of Arabs, II. .0)9. 
Tamujiu, or T'eimiz Kliin, original 
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namc of .lengiskhan, I. 100 n. 1, 

III. 112. 

Tanasokh, “ transmigration,” III. 
277. 

Tamnalra, elementary matter, II. 
177 n. 

Tanzil, revelation from heaven, 11. 
411 n. 1. 

Tapa loka, one of the fourteen 
spheres, II. 12 - - the abode of 
ascetics, ibid. n. 0. 

Tapasa, devout austerity, 11. 120. 

Tapasya, penitents. 11.239—their 
practices and opinion, 240, 241. 

Taprah-i-Mobedi, “ the sacerdotal 
“kettledrum,’’work ofMobcdI’a- 
ristar, 1.123. 

Tarab, a distinguished Vahadi — 
killed by Abas, 111. 23, 24. 

Tara Indiana, a Brahman belonging 
to the Saktians, II. 137— his 
relations with Abseil ulla, the 
governor of Kachmir, ibid. 138. 

farbavas'tba, the moving stale, 
II. 94. 

I’arikal, “ religiou- rule,” III. 33. 

Tarka, science of dialectics, 11. 203 
— divided into sixteen parts,ibid, 
arguing, 208 — translated into 
Oreek by order o( Alexander,210. 

Tarka-Sastru, logic and dialectics, 
II. 103. 

Tarnak nath, a sen, II. 128. 

Tarsa. a Christian, etymology of the 
word, II. 303. 

Taslrih, rosary, III 33, 30. 

Tasliali hud, “ ritu I profession of 
“ religion,” III. 200. 

Tashbiah, “ assimilatnrs, ” a Mu- 
hainniedan sect. III. 330, 401. 

la til. Til Lilian, “ ilie iiulilTerent,” 
a Mohammedan -eel, 11.330,331 
n. 401. 

Tatva, reality, truth, 11. II n.— 
intellect, 10 

Tatxvas (categories) of the Sankhya 
philosophy, twenty-live of them 
enumerated, II. 122. 

Tjvalji khan Beg,besieges and takes 
the fort Bahar, II 104. 

Tavernier (,1. I!. ), traveller in the 
hast, I. 223 n. 


Taw'd, the allegorical sense of the 
Mohammed,-in doctrine, 11. 411. 

Tawrit,“ the OldTestaincnt,” 11.340 

111. 50 

Tayir Bahader, a general of the 
Moghuls, besieges the fort Arak 
in Sistan — a plague among the 
Moghuls, 111. 117. 

Tazkerah," commemoration,” work 
of Nas’ir eddin, ill. 218 n. 4. 

Tazkeret-ul awlia, “ The History of 
“ Saints,” a work of l’erid eddin 
Attlar, lit. 90 n. 1. 

Tchechshiiiiesh, an ancestor of Zar- 
duslit, 1. 215 n. 

Thales Milcsius, quoted, I. 203 n. 1. 

TliAvesar (Sthatbras), name of Sany- 
asis,standing upon one leg,11.148. 

Theopoiiqnis, shows a knowledge of 
Zoroaster’s works, I. 224 n. 

Thnluck (l'\ A.B.), quoted, I. 82; 
III 241 n. 2. 29! n. 1. 

Tedlis, ‘ artifice,” a term of the 
lsmaiialis, II. 400. 

Tegh Bahader, successor to thcGuru 
liar Kricliuu of the Sikhs, 1). 288 
n. I —put to death by the Muham¬ 
madans, ibid. 

Temiram , name of Mercury, I. 39 n. 

Tersiin Badakhi (Mulla), quoted by 
the author of the Dabistan, 111. 
104. 

Tiinari, one appointed to protect 
the helpless, such as children 
and the inlirm, 1. 173. 

Timsar, a title of honor, l. 30. 

Timur, name of a year and a month, 
I. 28. 

Tir-azar, a fire-temple, ). 47. 

final), vision during sleep, 1. 84. 

Tir (Mercury), description of his 
form, 1. 39. 

Tir, name of an angel and a month, 

1 . 01 ,02 n. 

Tirah (mountains of), perhaps the 
district of the ancient Tliirtei, III. 

41 ii. I 

Tirah Kcsh, a person of the Itadian 
sect, 1. 203. 

Tirth , place of pilgrimage, J). 100. 

Tirlhalqa class of Sanyasis, II. 139. 

Tolilal ol elirar, “ a present offered 
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“ to the Pious,'’ work of .Tiimi, 
111. 220 n. 1. 

form, of Busawari, a Mobed io 
(luzerat—liis opinion about Zar- 
dusht’s native place, I. 203, 205. 

Tonliid, “ coalescence willi (foil,” 
111. 30. 

Treta yugam, the second age of the 
Hindus—its duration, II. 17. 

Trikarana, three causes, the three 
chief deities, 11. 17. 

Tripujas, worshippers of the three 
kingdoms of nature, II. 253. 

Trisinegist, see Hermes, HI. 100 
n. I. 

Tri sola, trident, weapon of the god¬ 
dess Ding,-i, II. 103. 

Tuba. “ the treeof heaven,” III. 138 
n. 1. 

'I’ulasi, a small shrub, II. 185 u. 2. 

Tuli Khan, fourth son of .lengis 
Khan, rules tlie kingdoms Klm- 
rassan and Kabul — dies soon 
after his father, II. 4 59 n.; 111. 
110 n. 

Tunadil, fierce demon, I. ISO. 


Tundbar, noxious animals, I. 20. 

Turbaratur, or Turharaturhasli, a 
Turk, kills Zardusht, 371 - is 
consumed by the splendor of the 
prophet’s rosary, 372 

Turbaraturas, or Tur-llratur, or 
Turi-llriitusli —variations of l’a- 
rantarusli, the name of Zarduslil’s 
enemy, I. 314. 

Turkan Kliatuu, wife of Malik Shall 
—her contest with llarkiarok. her 
step-son, for the succession of her 
own sun, Mahmud, to the throne, 
II. 538 n. 1. 

Turner, author of “ limhassy to 
“ Eliina,” rpioted, II. 292. 

Tus (town’i, by whom built, I. 32 — 
two towns of that name, ll. 3(13 

n. I. 

Tiilianusb, a Greek philosopher, 
interrogates Zardusht, 227 n. 1, 
280 n." 

Tyagi, one who abandons all exte¬ 
rior things, II. 250. 

T; rhotil, a district in the province of 
Uahar, 11. 201. 


II. —V. 


YTid, measure o/ time, [. 15. 

Vada, “ discussion,” II. 208. 

Vahadiahs, a sect, followers of Va- 
lied Mahmud, 1II. 12—their tenets, 
14 t.o 10—their customs, speeches, 
traditions, IS to 22. 

Vahashtiisht, Hie lift li additional 
day of the Persian year, I. 02. 

Vahedct niahs, “ unmixed unity,” 
111.283. 

Vahedel-i-mokam, “ solitariness of 
“ station,” 111. 222. 

Vahed Mahmud, head of a sect—his 
birth. III. 12—placed in perfcc- 
fiim above Milium mini. 13 his 


system of the creation of the, 
world, 17, 18. 

Vaidva vidya, the medical science, 

II." 103. 

Vaikiiiita, the heaven, or world, of 
Viehnu, II. 178 n. 

Vairag, a sect of Hindus, 11. 128. 
Vairagis, u sect of ascetics, Jl. 185. 
Vaisakha, April-May, II. 21. 

Vaisya, tlie third doss of the 11 in 
diis —their dosliiialioii, II. 59. 
Vakarn, wrong way of worship, ||. 
133. 

Vakshur, “prophet,” 111.209. 

Vali, “ a sainl,” III. 201 ii. 1. 
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Valid, son of Akita Ybd-ullah, son 
of Sad, son of Abi Serb, 111. 36. 

Vamatw, Ihvarf-A velar, II. 21—an 
account of it, 22 and n. i • 

Vans Kennedy, t]uo(cd. 111. 83 n. 1. 

Vanyasis, “ inhabitanis of woods,” 
II 241. 

Yard, a measure of time, I. 14. 

Varuna, recent of tin; Wcstfl'as'chi- 
liia), II. 219. 

VusaleL, “ union wild If oil,” III. 20, 
30, 37. 

Vas’ilan, a class of Stills, III. 230 
n. 1. 

Vasishta, a holy sage, II. 27—his 
birth, ibi<l. n. 1 —instructor to 
llama, 28. 

Viisuki, sovereign ol the snakes, II. 
19. 

Vatlier, translator of the logic of 
Avisenna, 111. 170 n. 1. 

Vayu, regent between north and 
west, II. 219. 

Vayu-]iurann, quoted, II. 14 n. 3. 

Vazu, “ ablution,” how interpreted 
by the Isnuiilahs, 11. 108; 111.239. 

Vikihiiraiia , “ the instance in a syl- 
“ logism,” II. 207 n. 4. 

Udamvara, gloincrous fig-tree, 11. 
80. 

Uliana, pulsation in the head, neck, 
and temples, II. 133 n. I. 

Udasls, ascetics, II. 211. 

Veda, the generic Iet-in for the sa¬ 
cred writings of the Hindus, II. 
3 and n. I — enunieratiou of the 
four Vedas, 04, 03 u. 1—tin; con¬ 
stituent parts of a 1 (ala, i bill. 

ViSdaiiti-skandba, sentiments excited 
by pleasing or unpleasing ob¬ 
jects, II. 198 a. i. 

Vedala, II. 03 it. I —defined, 112. 

Vedanta sara, work quoted, II. 10 

ii. 1. 

Vedantians, followers of ibe Vedan¬ 
ta, II. 90 — substance of their 
creed, 90, 90. 

Vehest Alantsre, the third IN'osk of 
the Zand-Avcsta. ils contents, I. 
272 ii. 

Vcndidud, part of the Zand-Avesta, 
I. 223 ii. 


Vendidad Sadi, collective name of 
three works belonging to the 
Zand-Avcsta, I. 223 n. 

Ycmiidad, the tw entieth Vosk of the 
Zand-Avesta, its contents, I. 273 n. 

Vesltap, Veshtasp, the eleventh Nosk 
of the Zand-Avcsta, its contents, 

I. 271 n. 

Vczbabderun, “ internally pure,” 
title of Mills, 111. 221. 

Yiclinu, tin; Preserver, 11.4 —whence 
he proceeded, 14— account of his 
nature and character, 173, 170— 
four-armed, 217 — his weapons, 
ibid. — one thousand Vichnus, 
218. 

Vichnunalh deo, Itaja residing in 
lYaranya-piir— by orders of Uur- 
ga. sacrifices men, II. 102. 

Yijiuivaiia-skandlia, “ intelligence,” 

II. 198 ii. I. 

Vidura, son of Vyasa, II. 08. 

\ idya-sk.'iudlia, “ vvliat is [lereeivcd 
" by senses," 11. 197. 

Vilayet, “ holiness,” III. 204. 

Yirai'-nnmeli, I'ersian poem, by a 
disciple of Zardushl, I 224 n. 

Viraf-nameh, a poem, in Zand, in 
1‘clilcv i, and Persian, in verse and 
prose, by dilTercnt authors, ling- 
lisli translation of it, I. 283 n. 1. 

Viraj, the primeval and universal 
manifested being, II. 37. 

Vispc Kbirad, “ the knowledge of 
“ every thing,” I. 310 n. 

Vispcrcd, part of the Zand-Avesta, 
I. 223 n. 

Vispcrcd, a part of the fifteenth 
fvosk, I. 310 n. 

Yisvamitra, a Kshatriya saint, be¬ 
comes a lliahiiiaii, II. 221) — bis 
speech to Kama chandra, 230 to 

200, 200 to 208. 

\ isnddham, the hollow between (he 
frontal sinuses, II. 131 n. 1. 

Yilala-loka, one of the fourteen re¬ 
gions, 11.12—an infernal region, 
ibid. n. 9 

Vilanda,“ controversy,” 11.208 n.3. 

Vitruvius, quoted, I. 203 n. I, 

Yivahah, matrimony, 11.37 — live 
forms of marriage enumerated. 
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71, 72—eight forms of M.inu, 71 Urnman, a peculiar manner of read 
n. 1. ing l'chlavi poetry, 1. 03. 

Yizhak, “ local director” of a kind’s (Jrli, of Shiraz, author quoted, 1. 0, 
private property, 1. 155. 1)0, 121); II. 158. 

Ulemai Islam, work written by a llria, sent to dealli by David, II. 

disciple of Zardusht, I. 221 n. 298. 

Ulviahs, a sect of Ali Haitians, II. Yriltaya, qualities, II. 121. 

157 n. 1—I heir creed, 538. Usam Mulla), III. 219. 

Uniaviyah, a sett, II. 330. IJstuvar, “supervisor,” two of them 

Umer Khukani (Hakim), quoted, II. attached to every vizir, I. 155. 

51. blared (Mercury), the son of the 

Umer Khiyam, quoted, III. 151. regent of the moon, 11.39. 

Vojml, “ existence,” III. 225. Htarini, a Telinga word for a sort 
Ujxinuyd, “ the application in a of sacrilicial wood, II. SO. 

“ syllogism,” II. 207 n. 1. Kweis Kami, the founder of a mo- 

Upangas, lour of them, II. 00 n. naslic order. III. 19. 

Upanishad, II. 05 n. I. „ Vyakarana, grammar, II. 05 n. 1. 

Upavedas. II. 05 n. 1 —four enu- Vyana, wind, expanding through 
merated, ibid. the Whole body. II. 135 li. 1. 

Upeksha, endurance, patience, il. Vvasa, son of I’arasara, his works, 
121. ‘ll. 07 n. 2, 08, 220. 

Httara Mimausa, 11. \ n. 


w. 

Wnj-pgyn, sacrifice of three goats, of the Almighty, I. 290. 

II. 82 n. 3. Ward, author of a work oil the llin- 

Wakhlar, “ the Hast,” I. 323. dus, quoted, II. 22, 27, il, 55, 

Mid;/'a navis, “ news-writer,” 1. 50, 59, 00, 01, 00, 07, 08, 72, 

157. 73. 

Wakshur-i simbari, surname of Za- Wasel Klin Ata, founder of a JIu- 
ratusht, I. 30. hammed.m sect, II. 525. 

Wakt, “ time,” its technical signili- Wazdu name of a Nosk of the Zarul- 
ealion. III. 231 n. 2. A vesta, 1.2.5. 

Wali.orShah Wali lll-ih, also Sheins Werka lorn Nalil, cousin of Klin— 
Wali lillah, au aotlmr of iliuuus- dija, translator of the Did and 
tani poems, eilited iu Paris, 1855, New Testainenl. from Hebrew into 

II. 115, 115 n. 2 — his Persian Arabic. 11.500. 

verses quoted. 115. 110. Wilson • Horace,, quoted, II. 10, 11, 

Wankavvidi, name of a Musk of the 18, 19, 27, 35, 55. 55, 117, OH, 

Zand-Avesta, I. 275. 71, 80, 82, 114, 119, 122, 128, 

Warakt ami Khurah-i-Yazdan, light 100, 179, 180,181,191,219, 223. 


\. 


Xenophon, quoted, 11. 37 n, 1, 



V. 


Vail Al'raz, rosary, 371. 

Valiuils, lows, their religion, II. 
•21)3 lo 290. 

Yajna, sacrifice, II. 79 n. 1 — mode 
of sari dicing a^oai, So, 81—in 
whirl) months to he offered, 83. 

Vajno pawla, *‘sarrili< ial t'ord,” II. 
57 n. 3. 

Yajiish Veda, II. 64. 

Yakub iShaikh), a grammarian of 
Kiielmiir, quoted, ill. 92. 

Valiiih Tarfani (Tarkhani), II. 340, 
3315. 

Vania, religious restraint, II. 123 
u. i. 

Y/ima, regent of llie South (OaU— 
shina), II. 219. 

Yarslianom (for llaraslmorn) a sort 
of puriliealion, I. 323 .ibid, n, 2. 

Vasaii, son of Shni Mnlihul. I. 24, 
23, 88—succeeds to his father in 
the government, 29. 

Vasari Ajam, the last king of the 
Vasanian dynasty - etymology of 
Vasan, I. p. 2(5, 181 

Vaslit, a Zand word signifying 
prayer, devotion—its etymology, 
1.238 n. 1 —enplan ilion of it, 
312 n. 2. 

Vasn,i, die Zand name of a part of 
the Zand-Avesta— fiviirh transla¬ 
tion of it, under the I olilvi name, 
Iveshne, revised and r'oiumcnled, 
I. 22(5 n.—double edition of the 
lithographed text oi this work, 
ibid. 

Ynthaahu virio, the three first words 
of a prayer, I. 272. 

Yalis (.intis), pious mendicants, II. 
193 n. 1 — a distinguished class 


among Buddhists and Jainas 212 
213,241. 

Yazadian, Vazdanian, a sect of the 
Persian religion, 1. (i. 

Vazdanian, “ godly,” how other¬ 
wise called, I. (47, 

Vazdao Sitai, disciple of Mobcd Sa- 
rosli, causes rain lo fall, I. , 113 — 
other supposed miracles of his, 
1 Hi, 1J7 11S 

Vazitl,son of lliiaviah.lf. 338 n. 1, 
339 ii. 1 —descends from Pharaoh! 
III. 21. 

Yekaiiali bin, “ seers of thirty,” a 
secl, I. 123, 193. 

Yeslils Sades, part of the Zand- 
Avesta, I. 223 n. 

Vezdejird, sou of Slteriar, the last of 
four Persian dynasties--duration 
of their reigns', I. 30, 31. 

Yoga, devotion, w ith other signifi¬ 
cations, II. 124 n. 3, 127. 

Yogi, a devotee, II. 100, IoI. 127. 

Yojana, a measure of distance, 11. 
10 ii. 2. 

Yoj.iitagandh.i, wife of Parasara, 
tholher of Vyasa, II. 07, 68. 

Yudisht'hira, worshipper of the sun, 
111. Ill —the sun appears to him, 
provides him with food for twelve 
years, by means of a miraculous 
kettle, ibid. it. 1., 

Yugmakam, sacriliee of two goats, 

Yusi'f, a man of the tribe of Kurds, 
a Kanyasi, 111. 304 — his vision, 
303—his miraculous powers,306, 
307. 

Yuscfz.-i, a wild tribe in Kabul and 
Peshaver, III. 48 n. 



Z. 


Z,nb, son of Naudcr. I. 87, " 

Zabratus, perhaps a name for Zo¬ 
roaster i t. 277 ii. 1. 

Zatl, measure of Lime, I. 14. 

Zal'cr Khan ibn Ivlinja. Alml llasen 
Tarumzi. governor of Kachmir— 
bis connexion wiili Tara Indiana 
—obliged to quit Ivachmir, reliros 
to Kabul, ami Lahore, II. 138. 

Zalicrah, “ Venus,” iWithammcd’s 
arrival at it. III. 247. 

Zaiil, son of Ali, son of Zniu el- 
obedilin, lhe funnier of the 
Zaydiyat sect, II. 363 ii. 1. 

Zakaria (Aloiilana), Ins ronversa- 
tion with IJayaziJ, III. 32, 33. 

Zukat, '•alms,'’ how interpreted 
by the Ismailahs, II. <08; III. 315. 

Zakuin, “ tlie tree of nature,’ 111. 
13!). 

Zainiatl, angel presiding over the 
twenty-eighth day of liic month, 

1. 02 n. 

Zamini-Seriish, terrestrial angel, 
I. !). 

Zanah, the tail of the dragon - a 
(lemon destroyed by \ ielinu, 11. 
<1, 42. 

Zmuidit, “benevolent,’’ I, 180. 

Zunar, a thread, 1.(50 n. I; II. 53. 

Zand, an ancient language, itiwhal 
countries spoken, I. 2d! n. 

Zand-Avesta; work of Zoroaster, I. 
222 — various inlcrpretations of 
this word, ibid n. 1 —translated 
into french, and O'crinan, 223— 
live books enumerated to which 
this name properly belongs, 225 
n.—when written, ibid.- quoted, 
7, IS, 31, till, 193, 213, 214, 
2 Hi, 223, 232, 25(5, 211, 257, 
258, 265, 2(53 , 20S, 280, 2.32, 
283, 2S<5, 287, 288, 28!), 290, 
207, 310, 310, 321, 325, 331, 
332, 334 , 335, 346, 357, 357 


358 ; 11. 26, and elsewhere, tins 
chief authority concerning Zorn- 
aster’s religion. 

Zarh.nl, descendant from Znrdosht, 
disciple of Azar Kaivan, 1. 125. 

Zaratusht, |iriqihet, I. 30. 

Zaratusht llahrain (.llohed),author of 
Zaratusht namah, his account of 
Zardiishl’s birth, I. 214, 215 — 
son of J’ailulu, 27(5. 

Zarthislit, the variations of his 
name in ililferenl languages enu- 
ineraled, I. 211 —various epochs 
attrilmted to him, 212, 213 it.— 
his legendary origin, 213- vari¬ 
ous opinions about his ancestors, 
215 n . I — he laughed on coming 
into the world, 218—escapes de¬ 
struction in all the attempts of 
tlm magicians to destroy him, 
219, 220, 221. 226, 227-Ins con¬ 
duct in his lifteentli jcar, 22!) — 
in his thirtieth year tiavels to¬ 
wards Iran; his adventures on the 
rq.d, 220, 230, 231-behold.s a 
vision, ibid. — is visited by the 
angel llalmian, and transported 
to heaven, 232. 233 - explanation 
ol the vision, 235—Zardusht Con¬ 
verses with llod, 235, 236, 237- 
sees Alinman in hell. ibid. —deli¬ 
vers a person from hell, ibid. n. 
— undergoes severe trials, 238. ' — 
receives a mission to king Husht- 
asp, 239—on his return receives a 
flock to he protected, 240—fur¬ 
ther instructions from several 
angels, 241—puts the magicians 
to (light by reading one chapter 
of the Zand-Avesta, 254—destroys 
two kings rejecting his doctrine, 
243— arrives at the court of king 
tiushtasp, 243—his access and re¬ 
ception, ibid. n. 256 —plants a 
cypress before the king’s palace. 



256 n. — refutes anil confounds 
the sages around ilm king, 2-17, 

218 — presents and reads llie Zand- 
Avesta, 259, 250- scheme of Llie 
philosophers againt him, at first 
successful, 251, 252 - offers to 
cure the king’s palsied charger 
under conditions, to which the 
whole royal family submits, to 
adopt his lailli, 2511, 255 —his 
innocence proved, his enemies 
punished, 255, 255— euros and 
converts l.ohrasp and Zcrir, 255 
— prays (ind In era it four wishes 
to (.ushtasp, 25(1- is declared a 
prophet hy four angels before 
the king, 257, 25.8 causes Cusht- 
asp to ascend to heaven, 259 — 
distributes hallnwi 1 milk Id seve¬ 
ral persons, ibid. -recites some 
sections of the Zand to flushiasp, 
who orders the lireworship to he 
established in every city, 2(i(l— 
Zardiisht explains to rite king his 
prophetic, mission equal to that 
of Mohammed,who aektmvvle.dges 
it in the Koran, 2 m), 261, 2|>2— 
Zardushl’s native eounlry and 
town, 2118 and n. I, 205— his rc- 
rpieslofimrnorlalil., not granted, 
2(18 — on lasting something like 
honey in heaven, he sees in a vi¬ 
sion hell, and a tree with seven 
branches, 2(11, 2(15 —explanation 
of it, 2(16, 267—on the termina¬ 
tion of the milleni m, many evils 
predicted, 268, 269—mixed with 
some consolatory e> enls, 270, 271 
—is killed hy a l urk. 871—ab¬ 
stract'd’ liisdoctrii!es, 879—prin¬ 
cipal epochs of it, 880. 

Znnliislil naniah, a Pc rsian poem, I. 
218 n. 221 n. 

Zarvani akarene, “ boundless 
“ time,” the parent of the two 
principles, good and had, 1. 326 
n. 351 ii.2. 

Zati, " essence,” a kind of divine 
manifestation. 111. 270. 


Zalk and Calk, “ the shutting and 
“ opening,” III. 169. 

Zaydiyat, a Mohammedan sect, II. 
363—divided into three principal 
branches, ibid. n. J. 

Zchel, “Saturn,’’ Mtiliammed’s arri¬ 
val at it, III. 217. 

Zehir-eddin Mohammed Jlabcr, II. 
216—short account of him, ibid. 
n. 2 his Memoirs, 257 n. — his 
four expeditions towards India, 
219 n. 2—conquers India, 111. 
27. 

Zcinah iZenobial, wife of Zaid — 
enamors Mohammed—is divorced 
from Zaid and married to Mu- 
hnuinicd. III. 59 ii. I. 

Zernan haig, III. 216. 

Zein/em, sacred well at Mecca, IN. 
11 n. 1 — an emblem of the sun, 

■ 168. 

Zen,i, “ coil,” how interpreted by 
tlie Ismailahs, II. 508. 

Zerdiisbl, Af-liar, work of Molted 
Siirush, quoted concerning a posi¬ 
tion of a devotee in praying, 1. 
77, 80. 

Zerir, brother to king Gushtasp, 
cured of a disease and converted 
hy Zardiisht, 1. 255. 

Zering lie,ash, a dog in hell — his 
action, I. 287 n. 2. 

Zikadah, the eleventh Arabian 
nionlli, l. 86. 

Zilltajah, an Arabian month, 111. 
257, 

Zindbar, innoxious creatures, 1.20. 

Zoliak, his epoch and empire, I. 33 
ii. —his two serpcnLs, 55. 

Zohrab Venus), tlie son of Ilhrigu, 
II. 39—the director of the de¬ 
mons, author of sciences and re¬ 
ligions of llie barbarians, 85. 

Zoroaster (see Zardiisht), tlie prin¬ 
cipal events of his life, in chro¬ 
nological order, I. 280 n. 

Zo ul narain, surname of the khalif 
Osman, 1. 98, 100 n. 

Zu ’l-Uliim, “ master of sciences,” 
title of Kaivan, 1.101, 102. 



